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ORDER III. 


EXANTHEMATICA. 


Cruptive severs. 


- CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS ESSENTIALLY ACCOMPANIED 
WITH FEVER. 


Tue term Exanthemata among the Greeks, from éavééw, 
“‘ effloresco” “‘ per summa erumpo”, ‘‘to effloresce, or 
break forth on the surface” imported cutaneous efflo- 
rescences or eruptions generally. It has since been limited 
to express cutaneous eruptions accompanied with fever, 
a boundary assigned to it by Sauvages, Linnéus, Vogel, 
Sagar, Macbride, Cullen, and various others, and this, 
in effect, is its general meaning in the present day. Dr. 
Cullen, however, in his note on Exanthemata, thinks it 
worth considering whether the word should not be re- 
strained to eruptions (he does not say febrile eruptions) 
produced alone by specific contagion: ‘‘ eruptiones 4 con- 
tagione specifica ortze”; while Dr. Willan has still more 
lately narrowed it so as to include those eruptions only 
which fall within the meaning of the English term RASH, 
whether febrile or not febrile. 
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The two last senses of EXANTHEMATA, OF EXANTHE- 
MATICA, are new and singular. Dr. Cullen, however, 


has not followed up his own suggestion into his own clas- 


sification ; while Dr. Willan has not always continued 
strictly true to his own views and definition, as I have 
observed in the running comment introductory to the 
present order in the ashe of Nosology to which the 
reader may turn, for a fuller examination of this subject, 
at his leisure. BEE 

The term, therefore, i in the present work, is employed 
in its common and current sense, so as to include all cu- 
taneous eruptions in which fever exists as an essential 
symptom ; whether accompanied with or destitute of con- 
tagion; which last is a doubtful, and perhaps an iap- 
propriate ordinal character. Doubtful, be¢ause we cannot 


_very precisely tell where to draw the ine: and imappro- 


priate, because it is a character that applies to diseases of 
very different kinds, and that are scattered over the en- 


tire classification, as dysentery and influenza in which 


there is fever without cutaneous eruption ; itch, and many 
varieties of tetter, in which there is cutaneous eruption 
without fever, and blennorrhoea or clap, in which there is- 
neither fever nor cutaneous eruption. The genera in- 
cluded in the order are distinguished by the nature of 
the eruption as consisting of red, level or nearly level 
patches of pimples filled with a thin ichorous fluid; of 
pimples filled with a purulent fluid; and of foul imper- 
fectly sloughing tumours; and hence consist of the four 
following :— 


{. ENANTHESIS. RASH EXANTHEM. 
il. 2MPHLYSIS. ICHOROUS EXANTHEM. 
III. empyesis. PUSTULOUS EXANTHEM. 
iV . ANTHRACIA. CARBUNCULAR EXANTHEM. 


Each of these, with the exception of the third, com- 
prises several species: and all concur in evincing the 
existence of morbid and specific poisons in the load! 
acting the part of animal ferments,. converting the differ- 
ent fluids into their own nature, exciting the commotion 
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of fever, and being eliminated on the surface, as the best 
and most salutary outlet to which they can be carried, 
by the very fever which they thus excite. 

The whole is a wonderful circle of morbid and restora- 
tive action, evincing the most striking proofs of that in- 
stinctive or remedial power of nature whose presence in 
every part of every living frame, whether animal or ve- 
getable, is continually discovering itself; and, which, 
under the general control of an infinite and omniscient 
Providence, is perpetually endeavouring to perfect, pre- 
serve, and repair the individual, aha to multiply its 
species. 

We have many times had occasion to observe that, 
wherever any diseased action is taking place internally, 
there is a constant effort exhibited in the part or in the 
system generally, to lead it to the surface where it can 
do least mischief *, rather than let it spread itself on the 
deep-seated or vital organs, where its effects might be 
fatal. Mr. John Hunter was peculiarly fond of Soreliie 
on this admirable economy of nature, and of itaoeiatines 
it from the course pursued in inflammations of every 
kind+; which, to obtain this beneficial end, often wind 
their way outwardly through a multiplicity of superincum- 
bent organization, instead of opening into some moment- 
ous cavity in the interior, from which it is perhaps only 
separated by a thin membrane. But there is no part of 
pathology in which this display of a final cause, of an 
operative intention admirably adapted to the end, is more 
striking than in the order of eruptive fevers. 

It is by means of the fever that the disease works its 
own cure; for it is hereby that a general determination 
is made to the surface, and the morbid poison is thrown 
off from the system. | 

But the fever may be too violent; and, from accidental 
circumstances, it may also be of the wrong kind: both 


*<See especially. Class u. Ord. ur. On Inflammation, Vol. 1 p. 291. 
+ On Blood, Inflammation, &c. pp. 236. 450. 467. 
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which facts occasionally occur in inflammations, and re- 
quire the art of medicine for their correction. 

When a febrile poison, producing a cutaneous erup- 
tion is generated, or has been conveyed into the blood, 
a small degree of fever is sufficient to throw it upon the | 
skin ; and if it exceed the proper extent, the specific virus 
will be multiplied, and the fever itself may become a 
source of real danger. It was formerly the practice to 
encourage the fever by cardiacs, a heated atmosphere, and 
a load of bed-clothes, from an idea that we hereby solicit 
a larger flow of morbific matter from the interior to the 
surface. The fact is unquestionable; for be the exan- 
them what it may, the skin will hence, in almost every 
instance, be covered with eruption. But it did not occur 
to the pathologists of those times, that the morbid virus 
was an animal ferment, capable of multiplying itself by 
accessories; and that heat and febrile action, beyond a 
very low medium, are among the most powerful accesso-.~ 
ries we can communicate. And hence the advantage of 
the modern practice of applying cold water in scarlet- 
fever, and cold air in small-pox, with a view of mitigating 
the fever that often accompanies these diseases: for, by 
diminishing the febrile violence, we do not, as was for- 
merly imagined, lock up the contagion in the interior of 
the system, but prevent it from forming afresh and aug- 
menting there. 

But the fever, though the natural mode of cure, may 
not only be too violent, but it may be also of the wrong 
kind. And here, again, the whole scope of professional 
skill is often demanded. 

Some of the morbid poisons we are now adverting to 
have a natural tendency to excite a fever of one descrip- 
tion, and others of another. Thus the fever of small. 
pox and measles is ordinarily inflammatory ; that of scar- 
let fever may commence with an inflammatory type, 
but it has a strong tendency to run into a typhous form : 


while that of pemphigus and plague is typhous from the 
beginning. | 
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Much also, in this respect, will depend upon accident- 
al circumstances, as the constitution of the year, and the 
prevailing epidemic ; the constitution of the patient, his 
habit of life, or hereditary predisposition. For under 
the control of these we sometimes see an eruptive fever, 
having naturally a typhous turn, restrained in its ten- 
dency ; and, on the contrary, a fever with an inflamma- 
tory turn, as in small-pox or measles, converted into a 
malignant or a typhous. Yet the general intention pursued 
by the instinctive or remedial power of nature is one and. 
the same: and it is the duty of the medical practitioner 
to watch over that intention, and co-operate with it; to 
moderate the natural means when in excess; to quicken 
them when deficient ; and to correct them.when deflected 
by accidental circumstances. 
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GENUS I. 
ENANTHESIS. 


Rash Cyanthen. : 


ERUPTION OF RED, LEVEL, OR NEARLY LEVEL PATCH- 
ES; VARIOUSLY FIGURED; IRREGULARLY DIFFUSED; 
OFTEN CONFLUENT; TERMINATING IN CUTICULAR 
EXFOLIATIONS, 


Tu term enanthésis is derived from the Greek év “ in, 
intra”, and avbéw ** floreo”—“‘ efflorescence from within 
or from internal affection”. Whence the term stands 
opposed to exanthesis, which, in the present system, 
constitutes a genus under the sixth class, and comprises 
such efflorescences as are merely superficial or cuta- 
neous, and not necessarily connected with internal or con- 
stitutional affection. Enanthesis is here, therefore, used 
to express fever accompanied with rash, the latter word 
being employed in the broader of the two senses assigned 
it by Dr. Willan, as importing red, irregular, confluent 
patches; whether simple, as in the case of scarlet-fever ; 
compounded of papulee, small acuminating elevations of 
the cuticle, not containing a fluid, as in the case of 
measles ; or existing in the form of wheales, as in that of 
nettle-rash. | | 

. And hence enanthesis, as a genus, furnishes us with 
three species :-— 


1. ENANTHESIS ROSALIA. SCARLET-FEVER. 
2 ——— RUBEOLA. MEASLES. 
3o— URTICARIA.  NETTLE-RASH. ~ 
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SPECIES I. 


ENANTHESIS ROSALIA. 


Scarict-sFever, 


RASH, A SCARLET FLUSH, APPEARING ABOUT THE SECOND 
DAY ON THE FACE, NECK, OR FAUCES; SPREADING PRO- 
GRESSIVELY OVER THE BODY; AND TERMINATING 

ABOUT THE SEVENTH DAY: FEVER A TYPHUS. 


Tuts is the scarLaTINa of most modern writers; abar-  Gev.I. 
barous and unclassical term that has unaccountably crept pore? 
into the nomenclature of medicine upon the proscription tina of most 
of the original, and more classical name, of RosaLta, ae 
which it is the author’s endeavour to restore. 

Upon this subject I must refer the reader to the run- Theterm 
ning comment in the volume of Nosology, where he will sana 
find it explained at full length. At present it is suffi- of. 
cient to observe that although, since the introduction of 
scarlatina, its use has been generally tolerated, no clas- 
sical scholar has been satisfied with the term; while se- 
veral have peremptorily refused to adopt it. | 

Dr. Morton had so mortal an aversion to the term, By Morton: 
that he preferred the error of blending scarlet-fever with 
measles, and of arranging the varieties of the two dis- 
eases under the common generic name of MORBILLI to. 
employing scarlatina. De Haen appears to have had EMD Gog 
nearly as great a dislike to it*. Dr. Huxham, for along Huxham. 
time, eluded the term by using FEBRIS MILIARIS RUBRA, is 
or MALIGNA, for some of the varieties of scarlatina, and + 
FEBRIS ANGINOSA MILIARIS for others: Dr. Heberden bite tans 
has still more lately exchanged it for FEBRIS RUBRA 5 
and 'Thiery, in direct allusion to the original name, calls 


* Med, Contin. Tom, 1. Cap. vi. 
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it expressly mal de la rosa*; Ploucquet employs por- 
PHYRISMA, aS Borsiero, or Burserius had made use of 
purpura before him; Dr. Willan continues scarlatina, — 
but thinks it necessary to apologize for its continuance. 
‘<The denomination scarlatina”, says he, ‘was first applied 
to this disease by British writers: however offensive the 
term may be to a classical ear it cannot well be displaced, 
having found admission into all the systems of nosology. 
Another age will correct and. refine the language now 
used in subjects untouched by the masters of Physic.” + 
It is singular that Swediaur with all his love for Greek 
terms, and the determination with which he sat out to 
give every genus a Greek name, should, while ranking 
this disease as a genus, still retain the objectionable 
term f. Kons 

It will not be the present authoyr’s fault if the correc- 
tion, so generally called for in the case before us, should 
be postponed to another age; or the error complained of 
be chargeable on future nosologists. | 

In saying that ‘ the denomination scarlatina was first 
applied to this disease by British writers,” Dr. Willan 
can only mean that it was by British writers first applied 
technically and introduced, as a professional term, into 
the Medical Vocabulary: for the term itself is Italian, 
and was long, as a vernacular name, in use on the shores 
of the Levant before it was imported into our own country. 

Scarlet-fever, measles, and small-pox seem, indeed, 
equally to have reached us from the East, and to be dis- 
eases of comparatively modern origin. Some writers fancy 
that they can distinguish a few traces of one or two of 
these in the works of Paulus Av gina, and other Greek 
physicians; but the passages referred to are too general 
and imprecise to establish any such conclusion. No such 
diseases are described ; and had they existed at the time, 
a few determinate and scattered hints, which may apply 
to other diseases as well, could not have been the whole 


* Recueil Periodique. 1. 337. f Cutaneous Diseases, p. 253. 
$ Nov. Nosol. Meth. Syst. 1 164. 
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to which they would have given rise. The names, in- 
deed, by which they were at first known, as vaRioLa, 
RUBEOLA, or rather RUBIOLA, ROSALIA, and even MoR- 
BILLI, evidently point to the school of Cordova, and lead 
us to the Arabian or Saracenic physicians for our first 
account of them. And it is not to be wondered at that 
in such accounts we should meet with some degree of 
confusion and many inaccuracies; and should perceive 
that as measles were for a long time confounded with 
small pox, so scarlet-fever was with measles; whence it 
is difficult, in one or two instances, to determine what is 
the precise species of disease referred to by Avicenna, 
Ali Abbas and Rhazes: for while they seem to allude to 
the scarlet-fever, we are not sure that they mean it. 

On this account it is that rosalia, rossalia, and rubeola, 
alike derived from the colour of the efflorescence, are, 
among the earliest writers who used these terms, applied 
equally to scarlet-fever and measles; and when some dis- 
tinction was at length attempted by the mtroduction of 
the word morbillo, or morbilli, in like manner a Spanish 
or Cordovan diminutive, the line of distinction not being 
accurately drawn or adhered to, this term was also erro- 
neously applied to both; and the confusion became more 
intricate. So rougeole, which among the French writers 
is the common name for measles, imported also, at one 
time, scarlet-fever: and this so generally that, when in 
process of time physicians became sensible of the differ- 
ence between the two maladies, and it was necessary to 
establish distinct terms, we learn from Chevenau that, 
among the Marsellois, rowgeole was at first appropriated 
to the scarlet-fever, while the measles were denominated 
senapion*. And in this manner both diseases con- 
tinued in every country till within the last half century, 
to be regarded and even treated of with but little discri- 
mination; sometimes as different species, sometimes as a 
common species, and sometimes as varieties of a common 
species. And hence, even in our own country, we find 


* Observ. Med. p. 454.” 
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them united in several of their varieties, not only in the 
writings of Dr. Morton, but still more lately in those of 
Sir William Watson. . 
Since, however, they have been considered, and most 
correctly, as different diseases, another extreme has been 
run into; for rosalia itself has been broken into subdi- 
visions that are in no respect worth contemplating sepa- 
rately ; one or two of which, as we shall perceive pre- 
sently, have themselves been elevated by some patholo- 
gists into the rank of distinct maladies. For all the pur- 
poses of perspicuity it will be sufficient to study it under 
the two following varieties :—’ 


a Simplex. Fever moderate, and termi-: 
Simple scarlet-fever. nating with the rash ; little 
prostration of strength‘: 

slightly contagious. 


6B Paristhmitica. Fever severe; throat ulce- 
Scarlet-fever with sore rated; rash later in its 
throat. appearance, and less ex- 


tensive; often changing 
to a livid hue: highly con- 
tagious. 


Children are by far the most frequent subjects of both 
these varieties, and communicate it readily to each other. 
They are both occasionally epidemic, and in this form 
occur most usually at the close of the summer. ‘The | 
scarlet fever”, observes Sir Gilbert Blane, ‘very rarely 
affects adults. ‘The great majority are under puberty ; 
some between twenty ree thirty; a few between thirty 
and forty. Only one case above forty has occurred to my 
own observation.”* Public schools. may be one cause of 
the greater frequency of the disease in our own day. 
The anticipating symptoms are those of fever; about 
the second day from which, in the First varrery, nu- 
merous specks or minute patches of a vivid red colour ap- 
pear about the face and neck; and within twenty-four 


* Select Dissertations, &c. p: 213. 8vo. Lond, 1822. 
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hours a like efflorescence is diffused over the surface of Gen. I. 


the body, and occasionally even tinges the inside of the 
lips, cheeks, palate and fauces. Sometimes the efflores- 
cence is continuous and universal; but more generally on 
the trunk of the body there are intervals of a natural 
hue between the patches, with papulous dots scattered 
over them. There is an exacerbation in the evening, at 
which time the rash is most florid, as it is least so in the 
morning. In some cases that have occurred to me it has 
only shown itself in the day-time in the form of scatter- 
ed patches, or even specks, though the skin has been very 
generally roughened and rendered anserine from a more 
than usual determination of blood to the cutaneous pa- 
pille. Yet even in these cases the pathognomic efflo- 
rescence has appeared in a later or less degree in the even- 
ing. On the fifth day the eruption begins to decline; the in- 
terstices widen, and the florid hue fades. On the sixth 
the rash is very indistinct, and is wholly gone on the 
seventh. 

The pulse, during the eruptive stage, is usually very 
quick and feeble; the tongue is covered with a whitish 
fur in the middle, often interspersed with scarlet points 
from an elongation of the turgid papille ; while the sides 
of the tongue are of a dark red. The face is consider- 
ably tumefied ; and there is great anxiety and restless- 
ness, with a sense of tingling or itching in the skin, and 
sometimes at night a slight delirium. ‘Though the fever 
is In most cases moderate, it sometimes runs high, but in 
the present variety is rarely alarming. In many cases, 
indeed, the eruption appears and passes through its course 
with little inconvenience of any kind from fever, itching, 
or restlessness. 

Sauvages, and Cullen, who has copied Saibnadioe de- 
finition, represent the efflorescence as not taking place till 
the fourth day after the attack. Dr. Heberden, on the 
contrary, fixes it on the first or second day*: Dr. Willan, 
‘usually on the second day”. ‘This last is the ordinary 


* Med. Trans, Vol, um. p. 397. 
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period, and as such I have entered it in the definition. 

It is obvious, however,. that the interval observes some 

variety: though not a little of the. apparent difference 
may be. ascribed to the different stages of the disease in 

which a ‘physician is first consulted ; and his inability of 
fixing very accurately the commencement of the febrile in- 

cursion. Dr. Plenciz, on this account, pursues a middle 

course, and avails himself of an allowable latitude ; ** About 

the second-or third day”, says he, ‘‘and sometimes later, 

the red, unequal eruption, makes its appearance.”"* Ge-. 
nerally speaking, the more violent the attack the sooner 

the efflorescence is thrown forth : and hence, during a se- 
vere and extensive range in Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1778, 

Dr. Clarke tells us that, where it began with great vehe- 

mence, the eruption was often observed.on the first day : 

but commonly it did not make its appearance till the se- 
cond or third, and sometimes not till the fourth. 

We have seen that rosalia has been often confounded 
with measles, to which, indeed, it bears, in many cases, 
no small degree of resemblance. The following distinct- 
ive characters, therefore, may be of use to prevent a mis- 
take. 

The efflorescence of the measles does not appear till 
two days later than that of scarlet-fever; and though it 
consists at first of broad patches amidst the general suf- 
fusion of red, stigmatized with interspersed dots, the dots 


are of a deeper colour, and are never lost in the efflo- 


rescence. It commences, moreover, with symptoms of a se- 
vere catarrh, which do not belong to scarlet-fever; and is 
without that restlessness, anxiety, and depression of spi- 
rits by which the latter is peculiarly distinguished. 

From the great determination of blood to the cuta- 
neous vessels, an effusion of coagulable lymph sometimes 
takes place in the papulous elevations, which is not 
entirely absorbed by the time the efflorescence subsides ; 
and hence there is occasionally, though not often, an ap- 
pearance of vesicles, sometimes nearly empty, and some- 


* MA Plenciz, Med, Vindem. Tractatus de Scarlatina. 1776. 
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times nearly filled with a pellucid fluid, according as the 
effused serum has been more or less carried off. I have 
seen them exhibit the semblance of minute chicken-pox ; 
and they have been thus noticed by many writers, par- 
ticularly by Dr. Rush*, Dr. Withering, and Dr. Plenciz: 
the last of whom compares them to white miliary spots ; 
and expressly states that he observed them on the sixth 
or seventh day from the commencement of the eruption, 
chiefly in the hands and feet: in other words, at the 
time when the turgid cuticular vessels had contracted and 
the efflorescence was on the decline. On examination, he 
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further tells us that they appeared to be nothmg more — 


than cuticular elevations filled with minute bubbles of air. 
More correctly, perhaps, they were quite empty, the ef- 
fused serum being carried off by absorption. M. de Sau- 
vages has made this form of the disease a distinct species, 
as scarlet-fever, with him, constitutes a distinct genus? ; 
and as the effused fluid, when its finer parts are first ab- 
sorbed, occasionally appears thick and opake, and has 
some resemblance to minute pustules of small-pox, he has 
distinguished it by the name of scarlatina variolodes. 
There is another peculiarity which the disease some- 
times exhibits, and to which the attention of the profession 
has of late been particularly called by Dr. Maton§. The 
disorder, in the case alluded to, showed itself in a large 
family and evinced all the common symptoms of a mild 
rosalia; and, like rosalia, it proved itself contagious, for 
every member of the family elder or younger, to the num- 
ber of eight, received it in succession. But its singularity 
was the great length of interval between the time of expo- 
sure to the attack in those who sickened nearest to each 
other in the order of its descent, and any sensible effect 
on the-system; which, instead of being, as in ordinary 
cases, four, five, or six days, was, upon an average, not 
less than twenty-one days; varying in different indi- 


* Medical Inquiries and Observations, p. 123, 
¢ Class ui Ord. Exanth. Gen. vii. 
§ Med. Traas. Vol. v. Art. x1. 
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viduals, from seventeen to twenty-six days. And on this 
account, in conjunction with one or two other signs of 
minor importance, Dr. Maton, though he at first regarded 
the disease as a modification of rosalia, was afterwards in- 
clined to believe it a new complaint requiring a distinct 
designation. Yet if we reflect how often a similar, or 
nearly similar retardation takes place in particular families 
after inoculation from either the small-pox or cow-pox, in 
which we have a much more definite period to calculate © 
from, we shall rather perhaps be justified in adopting Dr. 
Maton’s first view of the disorder, and contemplating it as 
a rosalia modified by a peculiar family temperament, or 
some other accidental control. In the paristhmitic va- 
riety or that accompanied with sore throat the eruption is ~ 
always later in its appearance than in the simple form ; 
in a case I shall have to quote from Dr. Perceval, not less 
than eight days later; though I have never known it pro- 
tracted to so late.a period as in the modification noticed 
by Dr. Maton, where the febrile symptoms have taken 
place as early as usual from the time of exposure. The 
efflorescence in the measles, however, sometimes evinces 
a like procrastination, and has appeared as late as the — 
twenty-first day *. — 

In the second or PARISTHMITIC VARIETY the morbid 
virus is chiefly directed to the fauces, instead of to the 
surface of the skin generally. Itis the scarlatina Septor- 
rhepes of Swediaur. And hence, in some cases, the cu- 
taneous efflorescence is very slight, and consists of a few 
scattered patches of flush instead of a diffused sheet. The 
rash, moreover, appears later by a day or two, sometimes 
even a week; probably delayed by the same cause that 
interferes with its general spread over the skin, being the 
Jocal irritation about the throat. ‘This last symptom will 
be found to commence very early if the throat be minutely 
inspected; for though no complaint is usually made of 
uneasiness in the throat previous to the febrile symptoms, 


yet, if it be closely, examined, the velum pendulum palati 


* Buchholz Tode Med. Chir. Bibl. Band. 1. p. 86. 
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will be found redder than natural, and’ sometimes the 
uvula will appear to be a little inflamed, the pulse being 
at this time not more than slightly disturbed, or flurried 
rather than feverish *. Dr. Willan asserts that this takes 
place as one of the first effects of the contagion, and de- 
scribes it, as ‘* a dark-red line extending along the velum 
pendulum palati and lower part of the uvula.”+ Gradually, 
however, the tonsils become enlarged, and exhibit a florid 
paleness on their surface, which extends over the whole 
range of the palate, its velum pendulum, the uvula, and 
the posterior part of the fauces: the tongue assumes a 
high red colour, the papillee over its entire surface are 
_ greatly elongated, and very tender to the touch ; there is 
- often a considerable stiffness in the muscles of the neck 
and lower jaw ; the throat is rough and straightened from 
the second day of the eruption; and deglutition is per- 
formed with difficulty. 

All the common symptoms are more violent; the fever 
is severer, accompanied with nausea, vomiting of bile, 
great heat, and languor; considerable inquietude and 
anxiety, head-ache, and delirium; evidently proving. a 
copious determination to the head as well as to the fauces. 
The pulse is feeble, the respiration quick ; the throat be- 
comes excoriated and throws off a large quantity of mmute 
superficial whitish sloughs, which intermix with the in- 
creased flow of viscid mucus, and augment the difficulty 
of swallowing. The sloughs generally separate about the 
fifth or sixth day, or at the decline of the efflorescence ; 
but sometimes they remain a day or: two longer. 

This is the ordinary course; but, in many cases, the 
symptoms run still higher ; and the disease is alarmingly 
dangerous from its irruption. The pulse is small, indis- 
tinct, and irregular from the first; there is a stupid, 
heavy coma, or violent delirium with deafness; the ul- 
cerations in the throat are deeper and broader, and cover- 
ed. with dark instead of with whitish sloughs; the tongue 


* Dr. Sims, Memoirs of the Med. Soc. of Lond. Vol. 1. p. 394. 
+ Cutaneous Diseases, loc. cit. p. 269. 
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Gey.I. is lined with a black, chappy crust, and is exquisitely 
nee tender; the breath is fetid; the rash, extensive from the 
paristhmiti- commencement, assumes a livid hue with intermixed 
Scarlet. Patches of ghastly paleness; and death ensifes shortly’ 
fever with after the seventh day, sometimes on the sixth. 
sore throat © "The affection of the throat, in this last and most viru- 
artren lent attack, bears so near an approach to the» malignant 
malignant | paristhmitis, and its peculiar symptoms commence so 
paristhmitis early, that some pathologists of great authority, and par- 
ee ticularly Dr. Cullen and Dr. Withering, have regarded 
andisthecy- it rather as a variety of paristhmitis or cynanche than of 
on. rosalia, whence in Dr. Cullen’s Synopsis it occurs under 
len : the designation of cynanche maligna. But as the scar- 

let or crimson eruption must be contemplated as a patho- 
ghomic symptom, this is to give us two distinct diseases, 
with the same essential signs; and Dr. Cullen has done 
this; for while he places this most virulent form of ro- 
salia under his genus cynanche, he continues it, in the 
less virulent form under which we have just described it, 
who has still as a subdivision of his genus scarlatina. The distinction, 
a scarlatina * 
cynanchica, however, is altogether unnecessary, and leads to no ad- 
as ae vantage either pathological or practical in the writings of 

ne Same Als= ° ° ° 
ease twice those who have adopted it. With the exception of a 
hap dif- higher degree of danger in the one than the other, from 
ering only : ° 
in degree. the fever assuming the character of a more malignant. 

typhus, both forms of the disease are the same; they, 
are equally produced by a specific virus; equally conta-. 
gious and at times epidemic; accompanied with a similar, 
rash; demand a like mode of treatment; and even, ac- 
cording to Dr. Cullen’s own admission, so frequently run 
into each other as to be extremely difficult of discrimina- 
tion. In consequence of which few later writers have allow- 
ed any such distinction whatever. De Haen, therefore, 
had reason to say, as he does, apparently in reference to 
Dr. Cullen’s arrangement, that different and improper 
names have been affixed to scarlet-fever by different wri-, 
ters: but that varieties in climate or constitution produce 
the distinctions, under which it has been described. 

Dr. Withering, however, who was contemporary with 
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Dr. Cullen, embraced and strenuously supported his 
view; contending that in scarlet-fever with sore throat 
the fever ig inflammatory, and in sore throat with searlet- 
fever it is putrid. Yet, in describing the treatment of 
this inflammatory fever, he seems to have lost sight of 
his critical characteristic, for he tells us that its nature 
is debilitating or sedative rather than entonic; and con- 
demns both purging and bleeding as the pulse will not 
allow of these evacuations. 

In endeavouring still further to lay down the dis- 
tinctive characters of the two, he observes, after Dr. 
Fothergill, that the angina gangrenosa (sore throat 
with scarlet-rash) usually commences in the winter or the 
spring, and chiefly attacks persons of delicate habits, as 
women and children; while the scarlatina anginosa 
(searlet-rash with sore throat), on the contrary, usually 
commences in the summer or autumn, and commonly 
fastens upon the vigorous and robust. The scarlet-rash, 
however, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1778, seems to 
have reversed this rule in its most essential point; for 
Dr. Clarke to whom- I have just referred, and who has 
given a very minute and interesting history of this 
epidemy, tells us that it made its first appearance in June, 
extending from Newcastle over many towns and villages 
in the neighbourhood; that it was most frequent in 
August, September, and October, declining about De- 
cember; and that it raged chiefly among children and 


young persons, although a few adults exposed to the con- 


tagion did not escape*. Dr. Clarke therefore concludes 
that both these diseases proceed from the same specific 
contagion, and ought rather to be considered as distinct 
forms of the same exanthem, than as distinct affections. 
It is accurately, also, obsérved by the same writer, that 
the epidemy of 1748, which Dr. Fothergill has so ably 
described under the name of Putrid Sore Throat, is es- 


sentially the same as that remarked upon by Dr. Cotton 


* Observations on Fevers, especially those of the continued type, and on 
the Scarlet Fever attended with ulcerated sore throat, &e. 8vo. 1'779, 
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in his letter to Dr. Mead, and which he then denomina- 
ted Scarlet Fever, from an objection to any alteration of 
the name in common use. 

The subject ought not to be closed. without xadeig 
the following note from Dr. Perceval’s manuscript com- 
ment on the author’s volume of Nosology, already no- 
ticed on many occasions. It adds a high authority to 
the present arrangement of this form of the disease: and 
contains one or two remarks which very agreeably display 
the observant tenour of the writer’s mind. 

“* Cynanche tonsilaris and maligna, I consider with 
you as a species of rosalia. All have been produced by 
the same specific contagion, which in one instance was 
imported here (Dublin) from England im a Pandora’s 
box, containing plumed soldiers whieh had served to 
beguile the cir hleeeea hours of a young family, and 
were sent by them as a present to their quondam-play- 
mates in this capital. We have had no severe visitation 
of rosalia in this place for upwards of ten years. In 
some instances, besides, I have traced the progress of con- 
tagion from England, and believe it loses something of 
its ferocity by the way. Do you think it comes from the 
continent? A remarkable case occurred to me of rosalia 
paristhmitica characterized most distinctly with sym- 
ptoms of what is called cynanche maligna. This, with 
sunk pulse, great prostration of strength, and haggard 
countenance, ran a course of seven days without. erup- 
tion; during which time it was treated with wine and 
bark which removed the affection of the throat. On the 


eighth day, after a rigor, a fever supervened of rather an 


inflammatory type with a rosalia eruption. After proper 
evacuations the patient recovered.” 

That rosalia, under every form, is contagious, and 
sometimes epidemic, is now admitted without a ques- 
tion: and for the later appearance of the efflorescence 
in the paristhmitic than in the simple variety I have en-. 
deavoured to account. But whether some countries are 


- more disposed to favour its appearance in the form of an 


epidemy than others, and particularly whether under 
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this form it be more common to England than to Ire- 
land, as hinted at by ‘Dr. Perceval, I have no data to 
determine. 

There are three modes by which this, or indeed, any 
other disorder may become epidemic, using the epithet 
in its general sense, as importing a disease of whatever 
sort that contaminates the atmosphere of a district or 
neighbourhood. It may proceed from a specific miasm 
generated from local or accidental circumstances in the 
atmosphere itself, as in the miasm of intermittent, and 
often of remittent fevers; from a like miasm generated 
in the body of a sick individual, and communicated to 
the atmosphere, as in typhus; or from a peculiar tempera- 
ment in the atmosphere predisposing the entire popula- 
tion that inhale it to a common morbid affection. Of 
any specific miasm originating in the atmosphere, and 
producing rosalia, we have no proof whatever: but we 
have abundant proof of its issuing from the bodies of 
those who are sufferers under it; and, if I mistake not, 
of a peculiar temperament or constitution of the atmo- 
sphere in a particular district or season, that predisposes 
to its general production; for it often becomes common 
to many families so simultaneously, that they have had 
no power of communicating it directly or indirectly to 
each other. And hence, however it may be favoured by 
external concurrent circumstances, we have good reason 
for believing that the miasm is always ingenerated ; and 
that the disease, when communicated, is always by specific 
contagion. | 

We may hence account for its being in a pure and 
healthy, or unpredisposing atmosphere but slightly infec- 

tious: for, in treating of the laws of febrile miasm which, 
under different circumstances, originates both within and 
without the livmg body, we had occasion to observe that, 
when generated. in the former manner, it appears to be 
less volatile than when in the latter, and less readily im- 
pregnates a periphery of pure air: whence the infection 
of typhus, which is commonly derived from this source, 
may be more easily avoided than that of intermittents or 
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even remittents. The miasms of all the exanthems seem 
subject to the same law, as they all probably issue from 
a specific affection of the living body ; ; and hence all of 
them are comparatively confined in the range of their 
actions, though some radiate their influence to a much 
greater distance than others, and are not so soon dissolved 
or decomposed. | 

We may hence, also, see why the contagion of rosalia 
is received much more-readily at some periods than at 
others. Nothing is more common than for a sporadic 
case of rosalia to occur in a family without communica- 
ting itself to the surrounding children, although no pains 
may have been taken to keep them separate; whileafew 
months afterwards it may possibly be received from a> 
neighbour’s house, merely by an accidental visit for a few 
minutes. In the one case there was no predisposition in 
the habit to receive the complaint; in the other, the al- 
tered state of the atmosphere has, perhaps, produced such 
a predisposition in a very high degree, and prepared the 
way for the disease to become a very general epidemy. 

_ What this peculiar state of the atmosphere is, has not 
yet been very accurately ascertained. It. does not seem 
to depend altogether upon the season ; though, commonly 
speaking, rosalia is more frequent towards the close of the 
summer, the common harvest-time of all debilitating dis- 
eases; and we also perceive that it is usually checked, 
at all periods, by a cold, dry, and bracing air, and hence 
is less frequent in the winter. But, with these excep- 
tions, it has been found to range as an epidemy nearly 
equally from February to November; and sometimes 
through the whole of this term without ceasing : or only 
slackening its career when a keen dry breeze has Spans 
up from the north or the east. 

We see, also, another peculiarity in this disease, and 
that is in its ordinary limitation to children; and we see 
this character accompany it equally, whether the disease 
be sporadic or epidemic. Or, in other words, we behold 
the predisposing state of the atmosphere observing the 
same restriction as the disease itself when it operates in- 
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dependently of any such predisposition. Adults, indeed, 
do not entirely escape, but their attacks are rare, and for 
the most part less violent. 

The remote cause of rosalia, then, is a specific virus, 
or a specific miasm generated in the living body. Of its 
occasional or exciting causes, separate from the predis- 
ponents just adverted to, we know nothing. It has some- 
times seemed to follow upon catching cold, and at others 
upon a surfeit of the stomach ; -but as these are perpe- 
tually taking place without producing such effect; and 
as rosalia has often occurred where nothing of the kind 
could be traced, we can lay very little stress upon such 
casualties. | 

All exanthems and nearly all fevers produce an influ- 
ence on the system that renders it less susceptive of the 
same complaint for a certain period of time afterwards : 
yet the period varies from the plague, which exempts but 
for a few weeks, to the small-pox and measles, which 
usually extend the exemption to.a term equal to that of 
aman’s life: m consequence of which these disorders, 
except in a few anomalous cases, never appear but once 
m the same individual. Scarlet-fever seems to hold a 
middle range. It renders the system far less susceptible, 
and perhaps for several years; but the influence, in many 
dividuals, wears off by degrees, and does not. protect 
the whole of a man’s subsequent life. Yet, as rosalia is 
a disease of infancy rather than of adult age, it is not 
often that persons suffer from it a second time, though 
examples of such a recurrence are occasionally to be met 
with. 

Rosalia is at all times a disease of debility ; it pro- 
strates both the body and the mind: but it has, in many 
cases, a peculiar tendency to weaken the absorbent sys- 
tem, and incapacitate it for carrying off the fluids that are 
exhaled into the internal cavities of the body ; and hence 
to:produce dropsy. _'This calamitous sequel usually creeps 
on insidiously and without suspicion, and: does not dis- 
tinctly show itself till the twelfth or fourteenth day, and 
often considerably later, when the patient and his friends 
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are flattering themselves that all danger is over. It com- 
mences with a peevishness, and a feeling of increased 
weakness and langour : the face is found to swell, and 
the urine to decrease in quantity, and to assume a some- 
what bloody appearance, like the washings of flesh. The 
leuco-phlegmacy of the face extends gradually to the 
hands, feet, abdomen, and scrotum, till the whole body 
becomes puffed up. ‘* I have known these swellings ”, 
says Dr. Perceval, ‘to attack all the cavities, the ventri- 
cles of the brain not excepted, and in one instance fatally, 
upon an eruptive affection so slight as hardly to be no- 
ticed. ‘The peut was not confined, but went out and was 
exposed to air.” 

This last hint should not be dropped in vain ; fot nts 
torpitude produced on the mouths of the absorbents by a 
sudden or injudicious exposure to cold air on recovering 
from rosalia, is one of the most common causes of this 
lamentable result: and hence we See, also, why it should 
be more common in winter than in summer; and in 
children than in adults, from the greater delicacy of their 
age. Dr. Withering confirms the instance just offered: by 
Dr. Perceval, that it is occasionally to be found after the 
mildest form of the disease; but adds that it succeeds 
chiefly to its malignant or worst species. 

The curative treatment needs not long detain us.. In 
slight cases of the simple variety, we may say, with Dr. 
Sydenham, that the disease hardly calls for medical as-_ 
sistance of any kind. When the fever is mild, it forms, as 
-we have already observed in respect to exanthems of all 
kinds, the natural means of cure by determining the spe- 
cific poison to the surface. An emetic may assist. this 
determination, and has hence been almost always found 
serviceable; and if the bowels be confined, an aperient 
may follow ; but violent purging will add to the irritation, 
and distract the remedial course that is taking place. 

In the paristhmitic variety, the determination, instead 
of being to the skin generally, is powerfully deflected to 
the throat and head, and the fever is alarming from its 
violence. The therapeutic intention is here to counter- 
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act this morbid flow and regress of the febrile action, al- 
ways having regard to the nature of the fever as well as 
to its severity... | 

Bleeding is the most direct and obvious means of re- 
duction: but it is open to the same objection as in ty- 
phus; with the additional fact, that we have here to deal 
chiefly with children who have at all times less surplus of 
strength to spare than adults. Dr. Plenciz is, however, 
a strenuous advocate for the use of the lancet, and Dr. 
Armstrong has recommended it still more lately. Where 
the head is manifestly oppressed from congestion, it may 
be risked as a mode of local relief, and may be so far of 
service; but it is a risk at all times, and ought by no 
means to form a part of the general curative plan. With 
the exception of typhous miasm, there is nothing that so 
much exhausts, or rather, perhaps, suppresses the secre- 
tion of sensorial power as the miasm of rosalia; nor is 
there any evacuation that adds so immediately to the di- 
rect debility of the system as venesection: and. conse- 
quently none that ought to be so studiously avoided as a 
general rule. And hence, often as the practice has been 
introduced by different individuals, it has never been 
common or established. ven Dr. Withering, who de- 
nominated the fever inflammatory, rigidly abstained both 
from bleeding and purgatives; and confined. himself, in 
the onset of the disease, to emetics*. 

Vomiting, which has just been recommended in the first 
species, is still more necessary in the present; for it not 
only tends to take off the dry burning heat of the skin by 
relaxing it, but unloads the fauces of the mucous and 
serous fluids that gorge and distend them. Whether 
also, as conjectured by Dr. Withering, it arrest. the 
matter of contagion received from the breath of the sick, 
in its threshold, and prevent it from assimilating the con- 
fined and viscid mucus to. its own nature, is a question 
which it is not necessary to examine into: Its practical 
advantage is sufficiently obvious, without leaning upon 


* Account of the Scarlet Fever in 1778, 8vo. 
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any hypothetical good; and it will often be proper, as 
recommended by Dr. Withering, to repeat it occasion- 
ally, as the foul and infarcted state of the fauces may 
require. 

‘We have just observed that this eodietiturdiahenk physi- 
cian prohibited purgatives as well as bleeding. But in 
doing this he discovered still further the trammels of 
hypothesis ; for while he conceived that emetics tend 
directly to throw off the matter of contagion from the 
organ in which he supposed it to be chiefly concentrated, 
he conceived at the same time that purgatives, on the con- 
trary, only promote its diffusion along the course of the 
intestinal canal. ‘This reasoning, however, cannot be 
allowed.: the system should not be weakened by their — 
violence, but their use can rarely be dispensed with. As 
aperients they remove whatever acrimonious material 
may be lodged in the intestines, and as revellents they 
powerfully recal all morbid determination from the head. 
Calomel, as operating upon all the excretories, is com- 
monly to be preferred to any other cathartic, or may be 
conveniently combined. with rhubarb. 

The great inquietude that characterises this diséase 
has induced. many practitioners to try opium, but it rarely 
affords relief in any form or combination ; and generally 
renders the head worse. Ammonia is in every respect a 
far more useful medicine; it takes off the languor, and 
stimulates the secernents, especially those of the skin, 
without quickening the pulse. In the form of sub-carbos 
nate it should be given in doses of half a scruple dis- 
solved in a large spoonful, or half an ounce, of water every 
three or four hours*: and in this way administered: it 
has a highly beneficial and powerful effect upon the local 
inflammation of the throat. Occasionally also, and in the 
intervals, we should employ some’ of the acids, whether 
vegetable or mineral, which are always grateful to the 
patient, and seem more thar any other internal mean to 


* Pearl, Practical Information on the park par Scarlet Fever and Sore 
Throat. 
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diminish the burning heat of the skin. But our chief 
dependence for this purpose must be upon Dr. Currie’s 
bold and happy plan of employing cold water freely. 
Sponging will rarely be found sufficient, or rather will 
rarely be found of equal advantage with affusion ; the 
fluid may,.indeed, in this case be dashed against the pa- 
tient till the heat is subdued, and the process be repeated 
as fast as it returns. The refreshment is often instanta- 
neous, and operates like a charm; and seems to show, as 
I had occasion to observe formerly, not merely a refrige- 
rant, but an exhilirating power, as though the water were 
decomposed and a part of its oxygene were swallowed 
greedily by the thirsty absorbents of the skin, which im- 
mediately becomes softer and moister as well as cooler. 


The throat must in the mean while be deterged with 


antiseptic gargles of oxymel and port-wine, port-wine-ne- 
gus, or any of those already noticed under malignant 
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Gen. I. 

Srec. I. 
Enanthésis 
Rosalia, 
Scarlet 
fever. 
Treatment. 


Affusion of 
cold water: 


water pro- 
bably de- 
composed 
on its ap- 
plication. 


Gargarisms. 


_paristhmitis; or fumigated with the vapour of mineral — 


acids. Blisters may also be applied with good effect. Dr. 
_ Withering objects to them; but the Rahn chet is 
very couch in their favour. 

In severe cases Dr. Plenciz* had recourse to the aurum 
fulminans, as recommended by De Haent, and speaks 
warmly of its success. Its design was to operate on the 
bowels and bladder, and it was given in composition with 
calomel, rhubarb, and squills. I have never tried it, nor 
can I very clearly trace out the path by which any benefit 
may be hence expected. Wine and nutritious food may 
be allowed, but somewhat less, freely then in malignant 
quinsy. The convalescent state requires great care; and 
a damp cold atmosphere should be especially avoided from 
the tendency to dropsical swellings. 


* Tractat. de Scarlatina. 
+ Rat. Med. Continuata.. Tom. 1. Part. 1, 8vo. Vienna. 


Blisters. 


Aurum ful- 
minans. 
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SPECIES II. 
ENANTHESIS RUBEOLA. 


RASH IN CRIMSON, STIGMATISED DOTS, GROUPED IN IR- 
REGULAR CIRCLES OR CRESCENTS; APPEARING ABOUT 
THE FOURTH DAY, AND TERMINATING ABOUT THE 
SEVENTH; PRECEDED BY CATARRH 5; FEVER A CAUMA, i 


ae i Or the earliest accounts we possess of measles, by the 
PEC. ite ; 


Disease ; i 3 ($s : ) the origin of 
eel eects Arabian writers called AL-HASBET, |X aa) gi 


contagious the name of rubeola, and the frequency with which it was at 
“is tht bag first mistaken for rosalia, some notice has been taken under 

the last species. In its perfect form it is unquestionably 
contagious from a specific miasm, though we shall pre- 
sently have to notice one variety that is inactive in this 
respect. Like rosalia, also, it is at times epidemic, and — 
probably from the same cause,—a general predisposition 
in the population of the affected district or country to re- 
ceive its contagion, perhaps to originate it, from some pe- 
- culiar but unknown sea rn see or constitution of the 

atmosphere. 
It occurs under the three following varieties :— 


at times 
epidemic. 


a Vulgaris. Rash slightly prominent extend- 
Common Measles. . Ing over the mouth and fauces; 
harsh, dry cough, inflamed, 

watery eye. 
8 Incocta. Rash running its regular course, 
Imperfect Measles. with little fever or catarrhal 


affection; affording no cer- 
tain security against the com- 
mon or regular disease. 
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y Nigra. 
_ Black Measles. 


Rash about the seventh or eighth 
day assuming a black or livid 
hue, interspersed with yellow ; 
prolonged in its stay; and ac- 
companied with extreme lan- 
guor and quickness of pulse. 
The only predisposition or exciting cause of rubeola 

that we are acquainted with, is the peculiar constitution 

of the atmosphere just referred, to. 
fluence of this cause the FrrsT VARIETY usually shows 
itself as an epidemic; generally commencing in the month 
of January, and ceasing soon after the summer-solstice. 
There seem, however, to be some other exciting causes 
than a peculiar state of the atmosphere or of the season ; 
for we meet with a few scattered cases of it in almost 
every month of the year, evidently proving an ingenerate 
origin, and that the atmosphere is not auxiliary to its dif- 
fusion, from its continuing to be merely scattered ; yet 
possessing its ordinary principle of contagion, which only 


appears to be less generally active because there is a less. 


general predisposition, in’ those who have never under- 
gone it, to be acted upon. » 

Dr. Frank divides this disease like variola into the four 
stages,of invasion, eruptive fever, efflorescence, and de- 
squammation*; but the distinctive boundaries are less 
visible, and the division is of little importance. 

It occurs most usually in children, though no age is 
altogether exempt from it. As rosalia is accompanied 
with a typhoid fever, rubeola is accompanied with a ca- 
tarrhal; and hence, the opening symptoms consist of some 
degree of hoarseness, with a harsh dry cough, and fre- 
quently uneasy respiration ; the eye-lids are tumified, the 


vessels of the conjunctiva turgid and inflamed, the cheeks. 


are wet with a flow of acrid tears, and the nostrils loaded 
with acrid serum, that irritates them and excites an al- 
most perpetual sneezing; the head aches or is drowsy ; 
and the stomach, from sympathy, rejects its contents. 


as RO UFR TOPS A PST eRe Nerd sa eas X OC e ens ear MPO: Tak CRY 
* De Cur, Hom. Morb. Epit, Tom. un. p. 234, 
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And under the in- 
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Serc, IT. 
Enanthésis 
Rubeola. 
Measles. 


e« E. Rube- 
ola vulgaris. 
Common 
measles. 


Ordinary 
exciting 
cause a pe- 
euliar consti- 
tution of the 
atmosphere. 


Other excit- 
ing causes 
unknewn ; 


but proved 
from its 
being at 
times spo- 
radic. 


Found most 
commonly 
in children. 


Description. 
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Gen. I. 
Srec. II. 
a E. Rubeo- 
la vulgaris, 
Common 
measles. 


Distinctive 
characters 
of measles 
and scarlet- 
fever. 


The earlier 
the efflores- 
cence the 
slighter the 
attack. 


Irregular 
periods of 
appearance, 


Desquam- 
mation. 
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On the fourth day the rash makes its appearance and as- 
sumes the character described in the specific definition. 
The stigmatised and pathognomic dots are sometimes at 
first attended by so general a flush as to be lost in them, 
and to give the appearance of scarlet-fever. I have al- 
ready noticed several signs by which the two diseases 
may be .distinguished, and the following may be added 
to the number. In scarlet-fever there is no cough, the 
eyes do not water, and the eye-lids are not red and swell- 
ed. In measles the papule are more acuminated, of a 
crimson instead of a scarlet hue, and do not appear till 
two days later than in scarlet-fever. 

In small-pox the fever abates as soon as the antl 
makes its appearance. In scarlet-fever this is by no means 
the case, and as little so in measles; the vomiting, indeed, 
subsides ; but the cough, fever, and head-ache grow more 
violent ; and the difficulty of breathing, weakness of the’ 
eyes, and indeed all the catarrhal symptoms, remain with- 
out any sintered till the eruption has completed its 
course. 

In rosalia we have also seen that the sooner the efflo- 
rescence breaks forth after the febrile attack, the slighter 
and more favourable the disease. The same occurs in 
rubeola. The ordinary period we have already stated’ 
to be the fourth day, but it occasionally appears on the 
third, when the patient commonly escapes with but little 
inconvenience *. A few rare examples may be found of — 
its exceeding, instead of anticipating, its proper term ; 
and this so considerably, that Buchholz gives us an in- 
stance of its not appearing till the twenty-first day : thus 
precisely rivalling the singular anomaly of scarlet-fever ; 
already quoted fous Dr. Maton +. 

On the third or fourth day after the eruption first ap- 
pears, the redness diminishes, the spots fall off in branny — 
scales, which sometimes, however, are scarcely perceptible 
from their minuteness and tenuity; leaving a slight dis- 
coloration on the skin, with considerable itching. On 


* Van der Haar, Waarneemingen.  Tode Med. Chir. Bibl. x. 1. p. 86. 
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the ninth day from the beginning, where the progress has 
been speedy, and on the eleventh where it has been slow, 
no trace of measles remains. The eyes, however, in 
‘many cases continue still inflamed, and the cough is fol- 
lowed with severe peripneumonic symptoms which termi- 
nate in phthisis. Yet these sequele rarely occur except 
where the treatment has been improper, or there is a 
predisposition to consumption from a strumous state of 
the lungs or some other phthisical diathesis. 

If, on inoculation for small-pox, rubeolous contagion 
should have been previously received into the system, the 
variolous action will generally be, though not always, sus- 
pended till the measles have run through their proper 
course, when the inserted virus will resume its power 
and the variolous eruption follow in its due order. This 
quality of suspension, however, is not peculiar to the 
measles. ‘‘ I have known”, says Dr. Perceval in his ma- 
nuscript comment on the present species, “‘bex convulsiva 
yield the pas to variola, and then resume its station”. 
In like manner consumption is generally suspended 
during the entire course of pregnancy, and recommences 
its ‘ian on child-birth. | 

Measles in their more perfect form, fet: is that we 
are now contemplating, may. be said, as a general rule, to 
occur but once in the course of a man’s life; for though, 
as Dr. Baillie observes*, a few instances of a second at- 
tack are to be found, ewceptio probat regulam; they are 
so rare as rather to maintain than disturb thelaw+. Dr. 
Willan asserts that he never met with an instance. The 
anomaly is unquestionably less frequent than in scarlet- 
fever, and shows that the influence preduced by the ru- 
beolous action on the habit is more rooted and effective. 

In its ordinary course measles is a disease unaccom- 
panied with danger. It is in facta catarrhal fever with 
a specific eruption. The fever, as we have observed al- 
ready respecting exanthems in general, is necessary to a 


* ‘Trans. ‘of a Society for the Improvement of Medical and Chirurgical 
Knowledge, Vol. m. 8vo. Lond. 1812. 
+ Roberdiére, Recherches, sur la Rougeole. Paris 1'7'76, 
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symptoms 
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Power of 
suspending 
variolous 
action. 


Similar 
power in 
other dis- 
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in a few in- 
stances a se= 
cond time. 
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unaccom- 
panied with 
danger. 
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Gen. I. 

Srrc. II. 
e« EK. Rube- 
ola vulgaris, 
Common 
measles. 


Extent of 
the eruption 
dependent 
upon the 
degree of 
fever. 
‘Treatment, 


Venesection 
how far ex- 
pedient. 


Circumspec- 
tion re- 
quired, 


Fever some- 
times 
changes to 

a typhous 
form. 
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certain extent for the purpose of throwing the virus upon 
the surface: as inflammation ina certain extent is ne- 
cessary to produce healthy suppuration. But a small de- 
gree of pyrectic action is in both cases sufficient; for if 
this be exceeded, the natural mean of cure itself becomes 
the disease, rather than the morbid condition it is intend- 
ed to remove. | é, 

In all instances the extent of the eruption will depend 
upon the fever whenever the latter is in excess. And hence 
our attention is to be mainly directed to the fever itself; 
for by diminishing the fever we necessarily diminish the 
eruption also. In measles, therefore, the remedies we 
have already enumerated for a catarrh are those we are to 
have recourse to.. An emetic is always useful on the in- 
cursion of the disease ; and should be succeeded by cool- 
ing aperients and demulcents, the skin being kept moist, 
and its heat subdued by mild diaphoretics. 

Dr. Cullen recommends blood-letting during every pe- 
riod of the disease ; and it has hence often been practised 
at its commencement. It is rarely, however, that this 
can be called for except in the case of pneumonic inflam- 
mation; and as such an affection does not commonly ap- 
pear till the close of the measles, we should, generally 
speaking, as recommended by Sydenham, reserve blood- 
letting till this period, and not exhaust the patient’s 
strength before hand; and the more so, as even here the 
fever has sometimes proved a synochus, and terminated . 
in a typhous form, as particularly noticed by Sir William 
Watson in the children of the Foundling Hospital in 
1763 and 1768, who gives to this modification the name 
of putrid measles*: if, mdeed, this were’'an example of 
the genuine disease, of which there is some doubt, though 
there is little doubt that in a few constitutions the disease 
has taken this turn. ‘“ In a charity school, where mea- 
sles prevailed,” says Dr. Perceval, in commenting on this 
species as given in the Nosology, ‘ typhous infection was 
introduced ; hence the variety « changed to y.” It is 


* Medical Observations, Vol. 1v.—Hoffman. Opp. Tom. 11. p. 67. 
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highly probable that some such accidental cause occurred 
in producing Sir William Watson’s modification. 
Exposure to cold, so peculiarly serviceable in small-pox, 
has, from a supposed analogy, been recommended also in 
measles by some rash practitioners, and adopted by others. 
All fair analogy, however, is against the practice: the 
fever in measles is directly catarrhal, and the analogy 
should be drawn, not from small-pox, but from catarrh, in 
which exposure to cold would, in the opinion of every one, 
be absurd and mischievous ; nor can any thing be so likely 
to produce pneumonic inflammation, which, in truth, is 
most commonly the result of carelessness upon this very 
point. ‘The room should be large and airy, free from cur- 
rents of cold, but not hot ; the drink warm, the food light, 
diluent, and in a liquid form. If the cough be trouble- 
some, it will be useful to breathe the steam of warm-water, 
not through an inhaler, but over a large basin, with the 
head covered with a flannel large enough to hang over its 
edges; and by this mean the inflamed eyes will pais have 
the benefit of the relaxing vapour. If the oppression 
of the chest, pain, and coughing should return, as they 
are apt to do on the disappearance of the eruption, vene- 
section’ or cupping must again be had recourse to, however 
they may have been employed antecedently. Opium does 
not, in this case, afford the relief we might expect: it in- 


creases the heat and restlessness, but. arte conciliates 


sleep. A supervening diarrhoea proves the most favour- 
able crisis, and should be very cautiously corrected. And 
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Treatment. ° 


Exposure to 
cold mis ° 
chievous, 
and why. 


Room spa- 
cious and 
airy. 
Food. 
Inhalation 
of vapour. 


Opium rare~ 
ly useful. 


where it does not take place naturally, it may be wise to © 


imitate it by gentle laxatives. 

From a peculiarity of constitution, or some accidental 
influence exercised. over it at the time, the rubeolous rash 
is sometimes found to run through its regular course with 
little fever or catarrhal affection, as though it were a sim- 
ple cutaneous eruption, and without appearing to afford 
an. immunity to the individual Resian a future attack ; 
constituting our second speciEs™. This has usually 


* ‘New York Medical Repository, Vol. v. Art, UT, 
voL. III ° D 
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Gen. I, 
Sperc. II. 
BE. Rube- 
ola incocta. 
Imperfect 
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by Willan 
rubeola sine 
catarrho, 


Distinct 
from slight 
attacks of 
genuine 
measles, 


“. 


y E. Rube- 
ola nigra. 
Black 
measles. 


Rarely of 
serious COoB- 
sequence, 
unless _ 


typhus ase 


sociate. 


Rubeolous 
inoculation, 


as performed 
by Dr. 
Home: 


of uncertain 
result, 
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been called, and especially by the German writers, spurious 

measles; but as it occurs most frequently when’ the 

genuine measles are epidemic, and is doubtless a result of 
their contagion, it is less properly a spurious than an im- 

perfect or immatured rubeola ; and I have hence exchang- 

ed the term spuria for incocta, Dr. Willan denominates 

it rubeola sine catarrho ; but as the genuine measles 

themselves, capable of affording emancipation, have some- 

times appeared with very slight catarrhal symptoms, i7- 

cocta seems preferable. ‘‘ Some,” says Dr. Heberden, 

‘have been so fortunate as to have the measles appear 

after suffering so very little from fever, or any of the pre- 

paratory symptoms, that they could hardly say they had 

been ill.” In this case the constitution is protected by a 
natural insusceptibility of the disease; which is the best 

protection we can possess. In the case of imperfect mea- 

sles, it is only operated upon by some temporary influence: 

and hence as soon as this influence ceases, the common 

susceptibility returns. 

The THIRD VARIETY, OY BLACK MEASLES, seems to 
consist in an intermixture of dark, discoloured, or petec- 
chial spots from effused blood, with the proper rubeolous 
rash, It is found chiefly in persons of debilitated and 
relaxed fibres: and the dark patches will sometimes re- 
main for ten or twelve days after the commencement of 
the eruption, with no‘ other symptoms of fever than a 
quicker pulse and an increased degree of languor.. It is 
rarely of serious consequence unless a typhous infection — 
be accidentally communicated, as mentioned by Dr. Per- 
ceval, and usually yields with ease to an infusion of hak 
with sulphuric acid. 

Inoculation has been tried for the measles by eile 
ing the acrid serum from the eyes, or from minute vesicles 
that sometimes appear between the patches of the rash. 
Dr. Home, not being able to obtain a contagious ichor 
from either of these quarters, drew blood from a turgid 
cutaneous vein where the eruption was most confluent ; 
and. impregnating a dossil of cotton with it, he applied 
the cotton to a wound made in the arm. It has eccasion- 
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ally:“succeeded, but more frequently failed; nor does it 
seem to*operate with any certainty im producing a mild 
modification; for many of the cases of inoculated measles 
have: been quite as severe as we might reasonably have 
expected from a natural attack. It is in truth a very 
unnecessary caution in a disease that in its ordinary 
range excites so little alarm; and which leaves no blem- 
ish, like the small-pox, on the skin. 


SPECIES IIL 


ENANTHESIS URTICARIA. 
Hettle-Rash, 


RASH IN FLORID, ITCHING; NETTLE-STING WHEALS ;_ 


APPEARING ABOUT THE SECOND DAY; IRREGULARLY 
FADING AND REVIVING, OR WANDERING FROM PART 
“TO PART: FEVER A MILD REMITTENT. 


Tuts, like the last species, is rather a troublesome than 
‘a dangerous complaint; though it is always attended with 
some slight disorder of the constitution, as head-ache, 
drowsiness, coldness, and shivering, succeeded by great 
heat and a white fur on the tongue. But the stomach 
seems chiefly to suffer: and hence there is not unfre- 
quently pain and sickness in this organ, with great lan- 
guor, faintness, and anxiety. And, as a sympathetic 
affection, the eruption has often followed on any violent 
disturbance of the stomach alone, as surfeit, cold cucur- 
bitaceous or other indigestible vegetables, mushrooms, 
crab-fishes, muscles, cupreous or other mineral poisons, 
introduced: into the stomach by mistake. 

» The: exciting cause, however, of » genuine’ idiopathic 
pbtabeleesh } is usually:-concealed from’ us; for it often 


makes its appearance without any of these irritants, .or 


indeed any other that we are acquainted with; and hence 
D2 
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Dr. Heberden inclined to believe that the skin itself is 


‘often the chief seat of the disorder, and that the stomach 


and the system only suffer secondarily *. He has hence con- 
templated it as a modification of lichen, closely connected 
with the prickley heat of the West Indies, the essera or 


rather eshera (1,1) of the Arabian writers. ‘The resem- 


blance is close; but there are characters by which the two 
diseases may be distinguished with tolerable ease. In net- 
tle-rash the efflorescence is in scattered wheals with few 
papule; in lichen, in scattered papule with few wheals.. 
In the latter the itching 1s more mordicant and aculeate ; 
the eruption instead of terminating in a few days runs on 
to an indeterminate period; and, however irritating, pro- 
duces little or no fever, and but a slight constitutional 
affection of any kind. — 2 

In Sauvages, on the contrary, nettle-rash is treated of 
as a scarlet-fever under the name of scarlatina wrticata. 
But its ‘character, as given in the specific definition, is 
sufficient to distinguish it from any form of rosalia, which 


has no wheals or elevated beds with a defined outline, and 


no sensation of stinging. 

The nettle-rash occurs chiefly in summer, dna’ more 
frequently among persons of the plethoric or sanguine 
habit, especially those who indulge too freely in eating 
and drinking. In children it seems sometimes to be con- 
nected with teething or irritation of the bowels. ‘The 
eruption commonly takes place at night after the febrile 
symptoms just noticed have prevailed for about thirty or 
six-and-thirty hours; and on this account the Arabians 
elegantly and correctly denominated the coloured wheals’ 


ail uli (benat-allil), “‘ offspring or daughters of the 
night.” 

By the length of the precursive symptoms the sau 
thic disease is distinguished from the sympathetic affec- 
tion, so closely resembling it, which is occasioned, as al- 
ready observed, by crapulence, or substances introduced 


* Med. Trans. Vol. 1 p.173. 
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into the stomach that disagree with it. In this last case 
the general swelling and eruption take place immediately, 
and subside as soon as ever the occasional cause is re- 
moved. Wheals of a similar appearance are sometimes 
found with other peculiarities, as of a whiter hue, or in- 
terspersed with small tubercles, or of very small diameter, 
except when they unite in clusters: some of these sorts 
trouble the skin permanently: others vanish and re-ap- 
pear several times in the course of the day ; others sub- 
side for a week or two, and then rally and re-occupy their 
stations. But all of them are of chronic duration, are 
little accompanied with fever; and cannot be considered 
correctly as varieties of the idiopathic disease. They oc- 
cur, however, as such in Dr. Willan’s treatise. 

A cooling regimen, and subacid diluents, with a free 
exposure to pure air, generally succeed in effecting a cure 
of nettle-rash without any other medical treatment. A 
gentle laxative or two, however, should be added to the 
domestic means: and if the itching be very troublesome 
it may be often allayed by the use of camphorated vine- 
gar. The juice of fresh parsley has the reputation of pro- 
ducing an equally good effect ; but evaporation by means 
of any other fluid applied to the itching parts would pro- 
bably be found as beneficial. 

Dr. Willan describes a single case in which urticaria 
proved fatal*. ‘The patient was a man of about fifty 
years of age, who had impaired his constitution by hard 
labour and intemperance. The precursive symptoms were 
all violent, and the sickness and langour were followed by 
fainting fits; and he had great pain in the stomach 
which was increased by pressure. ‘The fever was consi- 
derable, and soon attended with delirium. While the 
rash was most vivid his internal complaints abated ; but 
he gradually got worse, and died on the seventh day. 
Here, again, however, the urticaria seems to have been 
only symptomatic. It afforded him relief, and offered the 
only chance of a recovery. 


* Cutaneous Diseases, p. 401. 
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GENUS ILI. 
EMPHLYSIS. 


Pehoreus ECyanihen. 


ERUPTION OF VESICULAR PIMPLES FILLED PROGRES- 
SIVELY WITH AN ACRID OR COLOURLESS, OR NEARLY 
COLOURLESS FLUID3 TERMINATING. IN SCURF, OR 
LAMINATED SCABS. 


Gev. 1. Tur term Sangeet is derived from the Greek Eu OF £V5 
pcr “in, intra”; and avois, “a vesicular tumour or erup- 
term. tion”. °Exgavo is usually employed among Greek writers 
How distin- nearly i in the same sense as gavw. In the present system 
Aes ein it will be found employed somewhat more strictly, and in 

opposition to gupavw; so that while emphlysis, from the 
latter, imports an eruption of vesicles, whether large or 
small, produced by or accompanied with internal and. 
febrile affection essentially connected with it ; ecphlysis, 
from the former, imports an eruption of vesicles simply 
cutaneous or superficial; or, if, in a few varieties, com- 
bined with internal affection, not necessarily or essen- 
tially associated. Of the last, therefore, we shall have 
to treat in the third order of our sixth class, entitled 
ECCRITICA. 
The genus EMPuLysis includes the following species: 


1. EMPHLYSIS MILIARIA. MILIARY FEVER. 

2. ——————— APHTHA. | THRUSH. Pisin 

3. ——————_- VACCINIA. COW-POX. ; 

4, ——————— VARICELLA. WATER-POX. 

5. ———————— PEMPHIGUS. VESICULAR OR BLADDERY 
FEVERs: & (@ gopees ot 

6. — ERYSIPELAS. ST. ANTHONY’S FIRE. 
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SPECIES I. 


EMPHLYSIS MILIARIA. 


Miliary sever, 


[ORD. IIt.. 


VESICLES SCATTERED OVER THE BODY, OF THE SIZE 


OF MILLET-SEEDS; 
“MILKY! PRECEDED BY A PRICKING SENSATION; 


TRANSPARENT-RED, 


ING, ANXIETY, AND SOUR SWEAT. 


AFTERWARDS 


SIGH~ 


THE disease takes its name from Mitta, “‘millet-grains”, 
in consequence of the resemblance of its vesicles to the 
seeds of this plant in size, and, when matured, in colour. the specific 
There is a doubt when it first made its appearance, and: 
another doubt among some pathologists: whether it~ be 
ever any thing more than a symptom of some other com- 


plaint. 


It has been treated of at least, for a century and a half, 


and that, too,.as an idiopathic: malady. 
have appeared . first: of all in’ Saxony : 


‘It is said to 
and the oldest 


writers assign two varieties to this disease distinguished 
in Germany by the names of Rothen Friesel and Weisse 
Friesel, or red: and white miliaria*, but perhaps unne- 
cessarily, as both varieties seem in most if not in all im- 
stances to be only different stages of the same affection. 
Thevesicles are at first red from the colour of their under 
surface, or inflamed base, being transmitted through the 
transparent pellicle; they are afterwards opake and milky 
from absorption of the more attenuate part of the fluid, 


or some other change. 


In a few cases, however, the red 


hue seems to have continued throughout; and in others 
the white hue to have appeared from the commence- 


* Sindner, Betrachtungen des Rothen und Weissen Friesels. Schweid- 


niz, 1735. 
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and related 
to ‘measles, 


’ Occasion- - 
ally a con- 
comitant of 
both inflam- 
matory and 
atonic 
fevers. 


che 1] COB MATICAL forD ‘ut 


ment: a variation in the nature of the secretion and in 
the mode of its absorption producing this difference of 
effect. 

From the redness of the vesicle: on their first eruption, 
this disease has also been denominated by many writers 
on the Continent purPuRA; and has hence been con- 
founded with the petecchial or flea-bite-like spots that 
appear in’ scurvy and putrescent fevers: and the rather 
as miliaria is also a disease of debility. Ploucquet seems 
to have intermixed all these ‘as: well as pemphigus, and 
described ‘them under the common name of miliaria *. 
In like manner Gerike’s dissertation on this disease is 
intitled De Morbo Mihari, alias Purpura dicto+; and 
Juck’s De Febre spar vulgo Purpura rubra et alba, 
seu chronicat. 

From the minuteness ofits vesicles, whose ieniiisti 
can often only be ascertained by the finger, this speties 
treads close upon the general complexion of the genus 
enanthésis, or rash-exanthem, and during its red appear- 
ance is often called a rash; and hence another cause of 
confusion and intricacy. By Linnéus and Parr it is on 
this account defined nearly in the same terms as rubeola, 
80 far as relates.to the eruption; and at Leipsic in 1650, 
where it is said:to have been contagious or epidemic, 
was unquestionably mistaken for rosalia or scarlet-fever. 
As a symptom it sometimes accompanies inflammatory 
fevers, but more generally those of atony. It is’ cer- 


tainly at times attended with flea-bite-spots, or petecchiz, 
and Huxham ‘speaks of it as sometimes giving rise to 
them: an observation confirmed by alike statement of 
‘Boncerf ||: and hence another reason why it: has occa- 


‘sionally been treated of under the term purpura. 
Description. 


The eruption makes its appearance at an uncertain 


-period after the commencement of the introductory fever ; 
eusually, however, on the third or fourth day. It-seldom 
shows itself upon the. face; but is first visible upon the 


-0 * Tnitia Biblioth. v. pp: 564, 565) + Hal. 733)» 4 Erfort. ‘1716. 


$’ Vol. 1. passim. |] Hautesierk, Recueil, um. p. 217. 
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neck and breast, and thence spreads progressively over 
the entire body. The febrile attack is usually somewhat 
severe in all its stages, the pricking sensation occurs 
during the hot fit, and is like that of pm-points struck 
into the skin; the sweat is copious, but proves by. its 
sour and olid smell that it is a morbid secretion, and 
hence affords no relief. The disease runs on with vari- 
able remissions or exacerbations for seven or even four- 
teen days, and has sometimes extended to twenty-one 
days, commonly termimating in a critical and natural 
sweat; the red transparent vesicles, as already observed, 
gradually assuming a whiter hue, and losing their trans- 
parency ; and about the fifth day drying in minute crusts 
or scales ; which, in some instances are succeeded, as in 
the case of aphthse, by a new crop of vesicles that pass 
through a like course. Notwithstanding the anxiety and 
depression of animal spirits which so peculiarly mark 
this exanthem, it commonly maintains through its entire 
range a mild character. undisturbed by any alarming 
symptoms. In some instances, however, either from 
‘the constitution or peculiar circumstances of the patient 
or the peculiar temperament of the atmosphere, it puts 
on a malignant character and proves fatal in a few days: 
. Sucha character it seems to have exhibited in the de- 
partments of the Seine and Oise in France in the Autumn 
of 1821, where also it committed a very extensive havoc 
as an epidemic. M. Rayer, who has given a valuable 
history of its range in this quarter, tells us that it usually 
‘commenced with symptoms of general restlessness, which 
‘were soon succeeded by a copious perspiration, that con- 
tinued through its entire progress, whether it terminated 
in recovery or death. ‘The eruption, which, as usual, 
‘appeared on the third or fourth day was general or par- 
tial, discrete or confluent. And as the transparency of 
the vesicle was In some instances, without a red basis, 
and continued till desquammation, he adds 'to the two 
varieties of red and white miliaria a third, which he dis- 
‘tinguishes by the name of phlyctenous. He tells us also 
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that, 'on dissection, the mucous ‘surface of the stomach Y"°% 
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and intestines generally showed some proof of inflamma- 
tion; an appearance which was: likewise traced in various 
instances in the lungs, and even the brain or its mem- 
branes. ‘The cause of the epidemy seems obscure; the 
air, however, was humid, and the face of the country is 
considerably mapped with marsh-land. 

We have no clear proof of its being contagious ; ; and 
Stoll*, and most pathologists with him, deny that it is 
so at all. It is found indeed more frequently as'a second- 
ary or symptomatic, than as an original affection of any 
kind. Cullen denies that it is ever otherwise than sym- 
ptomatic. But this is to speak as we have already seen 
in too proscriptive atone. The author himself, indeed, 
has lately had a clear and well marked example of. its 
idiopathic appearance in a young gentleman of a bilious 
habit, thirteen years of age, in which the vesicles were 
very numerous, but distinct. They passed through. the 
two stages of a red and milky hue, and terminated on the 
seventh day in branny scales, unconnected with any 
other ascertainable disease: and M. Planchon has.given 
abundant instances of the same kind+. Professor Frank 
affirms that it is often epidemic, and in some parts en- 
demic{; but his description seems to combine the. sym- 
ptoms of other diseases along with those of genuine mi- 
liaria, so as to make it a mere satellite. upon a more. im- 
posing potentate. 

Dr. Cullen, however, conceives it be nothing more than. 
an eruption occasioned by a stage of sweating protracted 
till it has produced debility, in any fever whatever. But 

in this case we should expect it most frequently 1 in the 
clammy saburral sweats of typhous fevers, in which it: is 
only occasionally to be met with, and certainly less fre- 
quently than in other fevers. M. Planchon regards it 
as proceeding most frequently from obstructed perspira- 
tion, which he lays down as its common cause: and M. 


* Rat. Med. u. pp. 58, 169. 
+ Dissertation sur la Fievre Miliare, &c. Tournay. 8vo. 
} De Cur, Hom, Morb. Epit. Tom, 1. § 322. p. 131. 8vo. Mannh. 1792. 


“ 
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Triller, instead of being a result of weakness, when in a 
symptomatic form, asserts that in various instances it 
proves critical *. | 

In few words, miliaria when idiopathic is an eruption 
accompanied with a mild typhus for the most patt, though 
not always, and a peculiar irritability of the skin. And 
where the same eruption appears as a symptom of some 
other disease, it is probable that a like irritability of the 
skin has been produced by a course of capartat or acrimo- 
nious sweating. 

‘Of its remote or even exciting causes we are utterly ig- 
norant. The stomach seems sometimes to be overcharged; 
cold in the feet has been suspected; and, as observed by 
M. Planchon, we have often obvious proofs of obstructed 


perspiration. But all these facts occur in thousands of 


instances without producing any such result. Me 

It is, however, unquestionably a disease of debility, and 
has sometimes, like rosalia, been followed by cellular or 
abdominal dropsy. And to this character of weakness our 


eye should be directed in attending to its cure. Every 


thing that heats and stimulates should be avoided. The 
bowels should be cleared of all irritating materials by mild 
laxatives; and, if offensive breath or any other symptom 
should indicate defedation of the stomach, an emetic should 
be given at the first. Cooling drinks, light bed-clothes 
and:a cool atmosphere will, in every case, be of essential 


service; and the patient may be allowed. to lay with his 


hands and arms out of bed. 

By these means alone, Dr. Cullen thinks he has fre- 
quently prevented miliary eruption in lying-m women 
and others, where it might have been expected as a con- 
comitant. But where it has actually appeared, he adds 


to this regimen the use of tonic and antiseptic remedies, 


particularly Peruvian bark, cold drink, and cold air. 
Purgatives,; however gentle, have been objected to by 
many pathologists: but when not carried beyond the 


* Triller. et Molinarii Epistolee mutuze de vera Exanthematum Miliarium 
differentia. 
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strength of the patient, they rarely fail to be of service. 
““T am convinced by experience”, says Sir George Baker, 
‘‘ that the prudent application of this practice to the mi- 
liary fever has been of singular advantage: and it is wor- 
thy of observation in this place, that the symptoms of the 
measles are often rendered less formidable, when, during 
this disease, the patient has every day two or three eva- 
cuations by stool.” * 

Something, however, more specific than this general 
plan will, in many instances, be found necessary. In his 
own practice, the author has endeavoured not merely to 
check but to change the perspiration: and hence, while 
from an early period of the disease he has employed tepid 
ablution or sponging, which is always highly refreshing, 
he has given small doses of antimonial powder with in- 
fusion of roses containing a surplus of sulphuric acid: 
and has rarely continued this course for four and twenty 
hours without finding the sweat less copious and of a 
more natural quality. And where the langour has been 
distressing, he has added camphor in the form of pills, 
giving a scruple or half a drachm in the course of ny 
twenty-four hours. 

That the skin is in a state of peculiar irritation is highly 
probable from our being sometimes able to excite a like 
eruption by wearing a shirt of coarse flannel or horse-hair. 
And hence Dr. Darwin gives one example of miliaria, as 
he calls it, “‘ produced by the warmth, and more particu- 
larly by the stimulus of the points of the wool in flannel 
or blankets applied to the skin, which by cool dress, and 
bed-clothes without flannel, soon ceased.” He has dis- 
tinguished this affection’ by the name of miliaria sudato- 
ria: but it ought rather to be regarded as a variety of 
oanosine it or scan 


© Med, Trans, Vol. 11. Art. 31x. p. 300. 
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SPECIES II. 
EMPHLYSIS APHTHA. 


Thrush. 


VESICLES GRANULAR, ROUNDISH, PEARL-COLOURED ; 
CONFINED TO THE LIPS, MOUTH, AND INTESTINAL 
CANAL; TERMINATING IN CURD-LIKE SLOUGHS ; OC- 
CASIONALLY WITH SUCCESSIVE CROPS. 


Arurtua is derived from the Greek amr “ accendo”, Ge. Il 
wy ; Spec. IT. 
to burn or inflame.” Like the preceding species ite Origin of 
eruption, though at one time supposed to be papulous, is om Bost 
now generally admitted to consist of minute vesicles con- 
taining a whitish or milky fluid, when matured : and hence, 
in a nosological arrangement, it naturally follows upon 
miliaria. 
"This disease is found under three varieties, a white, a 


black, and a chronic : 


a Infantum. Appearing in infants soon 
White thrush. : after birth; and often ex- 
tending from the mouth 

to the intestinal canal; 

mostly with slight febrile 

symptoms, and _ white 


sloughs. 
B Maligna. _ Accompanied with great de- 
_ Black thrush. © bility of vascular action ; 


usually ascending . from 
thelarnyxinto the mouth; 
sloughs black; fever a 


: typhus. 
y Chronica. Protracted and exacerba- 
Chronic thrush. _ ting; with great emacia- 


tion and hectic fever; 
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% 
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~extending through the 
whole range of the intes- 
_ tinal canal. : 

The disease consists in a peculiar acrimony that irri- 
tates the whole mucous membrane, and particularly the 
mucous glands of the mouth and fauces, producing mi- 
nute vesicles and sloughs. In the second and third spe- 
cies some of the smaller blood-vessels are also eroded 
at the mouth, and hence the sloughs become livid or © 
ulcerated. | 

All the varieties, therefore, occur only under circum- 
stances of considerable debility ; and hence while the first 
is usually found in infancy, the two last are mostly an 
accompaniment of low-fevers, old age, or cachexies. © 

The wHiTE THRUSH, or that of infancy, commences in 
the mouth. The angles of the lips are usually first beset 
with the eruption, probably from their exertion and: fa- 
tigue in the act of sucking. From these it spreads in 
scattered papulee over the tongue and cheeks, till at length 
many of the papulze coalesce, andthe eruption appears in: 
patches, or strata. The fauces become next affected, and 
it descends thence through the esophagus into the sto- 
mach, and travels in a continuous line through the entire 
course of the intestines to the rectum, the feces being —— 
loaded with aphthous sloughs. . 

In very mild cases the disease restrains itself, or Ee 
judicious management is restrained, to the mouth, and 
terminates upon a single separation of the curd-like crusts. 
But it usually proceeds farther; and a second, and even 
a third crop, takes the place of that which disappears. 
The general health is, m the mean time, but little dis-’ 
turbed, though the stomach evinces acrimony, the pulse: 
is often a little quickened, and the infant is rendered 
fractious. But in an unhealthy habit, when the food is 
innutrient, and the frame weak and atrophous, the under- 
surface of the vessels ulcerate, the ulceration spreads 
wider and deeper, a low fever ensues, -and the: little 
patient sinks beneath its malignancy. ° 

In the mildest form this eruption seems to be Highly 


2 
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acrimonious; for the nipple of the nurse is sure to be 
affected.. There is little doubt, moreover, that the acri- 
mony is specific and contagious: though, in order to 
multiply itself and preserve its peculiar powers, it seems 
necessary that it should come into close union with the 
same membrane, or a membrane of the same structure as 
that which originates it. Sine proximo contactu, says 
professor Frank, communicari hunc morbum, non facile 
concedimus*. Hence the nipple, though corroded. by 
the sharpness of the humour, does not produce aphthe, 
nor does the ulceration spread beyond the reach of the 
acrid ichor: but it has been received by kissing the in- 
fected lips of an infant; and has in this manner propa- 
gated itself to adults as well as to children. 

But, beyond this, we have good authorities for believ- 
ing it at times to be epidemic. For not only all the chil- 
dren of the same family, how cautiously soever separated 
from one another, but many of those of the same neigh- 
bourhood, have been known at times to suffer from it 
simultaneously. Yet whether in this case the epidemy 
be the result of the specific matter of the exanthem, 
floating as an undissolved miasm in the atmosphere, or 
whether any particular intemperament of the atmosphere 
itself predispose the hi to the generation of aphtha, is 
unknown. 

In the cure of this species our first object should be to 
remove all acrimonious materials from the prime vie by 
a laxative or emetic, or both, and thus, as far as we can 
conjecture concerning it, root out the primary source of 
disease. We must at the same time carefully examine 


the health of: the nurse of the infant, if the infant be at’ 


the breast, and particularly as to the nature of the milk, 
and the freedom of the nipple itself from all primary 
disease, so that the child may not have a foundation laid 
for it in this quarter. If the child be weaned, we must 
be particularly attentive to the nature of the food, and 
the mode of its preparation, concerning which nurses, 


” De Cur, Hom. Morb, Tom. IH. g 367. ; 
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when left.to themselves, are often too careless. And we 
have next to prevent the multiplication of the papule by. 
syringing: off the acrimonious fluid as well as we are able. - 
with diluting or detergent gargles, and expediting the 
separation of the sloughs by inviscating astringents, as. 
bole armenic, alum, borax or catechu, “oatinad with 
mucilage or honey. ‘These astringents, however, must. 
not be made very sharp; for in this case we shall hurry. 
off the little sloughy curds too rapidly, irritate the tender, 
surface of the new skin, and produce a new crop of. 
eruption; which is perhaps excited more frequently by 
being thus too busy and precipitate than by any other. 
means whatever. If the disease have descended into. 
the stomach and intestines, a mixture of rhubarb and. 
magnesia given occasionally will be the best medicine 
with which we can follow it up. % 
The second variety, or BLACK THRUSH is sometimes 
found idiopathically in old age when all the vital .re- 
sources are failing, and the constitution is smking apace 5 
but it is more commonly a concomitant on acute debilitat- 
ing diseases; as in typhous or malignant remittents. 
Stoll affirms that in all these cases the disorder com- 
mences not in the mouth as in infants, but in the sto- — 
mach, and works its way both upwards and downwards* ; 
and, from the pain and cardialgia that are often complain 
ed of antecedently, there seems ground for this opinion. 
Birnstiel makes the same remark, and compares the feel- 
ing to that of a tense cord extending from the cardia to the 
navel+. This variety is also said to be at times epidemic 
and, by. some, contagious. But it should be observed 
that in most of these cases aphtha has appeared as a con 
comitant of other diseases, and probably as the result 
of them. ‘Thus when it is affirmed by Muguet to have 
been decidedly contagious at Paris on a particular occa- 
sion}, an alarming ey pins seems to have been present 


+9 
also. Stoll gives the same account of it, but it was then 


‘© Rat..Med. 167. + Sterblichkeil im Krankenhaus zu Bich. 
$ Raulin, Von Erhaltung der Kinder. : ; 
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united with miliary fever*; and on another occasion, when 
it appears to have had pretensions to an. epidemic range, 
it was combined with a prevailing intermittent +. 

In all these cases the mode of treatment must depend 
upon the nature of the particular case. In the drooping 
of old age we can only palliate; and our best palliatives 
will be cordials, as port-wine negus, or wine itself, and 


stimulating nutritive food: where the aphtha is depend-. 


ent upon some other affection it can only be remedied by 
remedying the parent disorder. 

In very cold northern, and especially in cold marshy 
climates, aphtha in one of its varieties is said to occur fre- 
quently in all ages, and often without fever. As we have 
already seen that it is very generally the result of a reduc- 
ed state of health and vigour, this is by no means impro- 
bable ; and the best means of opposing it is warmth, a 
pure and unstagnant air, exercise, and a generous diet. 

The THIRD VARIETY, 0r CHRONIC THRUSH seems chiefly 
also to have its first seat in the stomach, or some adjoin- 
‘ing viscus. 

It has been described by Hillary under the name of 
aphthoides chroniea, and more lately by Dr. Latham un- 
der that of cachexia aphthosa. It is more frequently 
found in hot than in temperate climates, from the inroad 
which is so often made upon the strength of the constitu- 
' tion by the permanent excitement of the climate. 

** A slow hectic fever,” says Dr. Latham, “ with a 
pulse weak, and a little quicker than natural, marks the 
commencement of this disease. Pimples on the edges of 
the tongue, with superficial blisters within the mouth and 
fauces, next succeed, and a corresponding heat and sore- 
ness of the stomach more or less accompany this and every 
stage of the disease.”{ ‘The whole intestinal canal soon 
afterwards becomes affected, and diarrhcea, and not unfre- 
quently dysentery, are the consequence. The irritation 
then subsides, as i the eae had worn itself out 


* Loco citato.: t+ Fontanus: Annal, p. 59. 
} Med, Trans. Vol. v. Art. vi. 
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but there is not vigour enough in the constitution to heal 
the exulcerations; and, the original cause continuing, 
fresh exacerbations take place, and every symptom is 
more aggravated, usually accompanied moreover with a 
fearful despondency. These repeated recurrences gra- 
dually exhaust the system, and the patient at length sinks 
beneath their persevering assaults. 

Dr. Thomas has given a good account of this affection 
as it has occurred from time to time in the West Indies: 
and ascribes it to general relaxation, exposure to cold 
combined with great moisture, obstructed perspiration, 
and an acrimony of the humours*. And hence many of 
its causes, as well as most of its symptoms, are those of 


the preceding variety. 


- During the exacerbations opium seems to afford the 
best relief; while in the intermissions light bitters and 
other tonics should be had recourse to. For the distress- 
ing irritation that often exists in the throat and rectum, 
Dr. Latham is bold enough to recommend gargles and in- 
jections of diluted litharge-water ; the latter in combina- 
tion with laudanum. 
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SPECIES IIL *, 
EMPHLYSIS VACCINIA. 
Coweporx. 


VESICLES FEW OR A SINGLE ONE ; CONFINED TO THE PART 
AFFECTED; CIRCULAR, SEMITRANSPARENT, PEARL- 
COLOURED ; DEPRESSED IN THE MIDDLE: SURKROUND- 
‘ED WITH A.RED AREOLA. 


Tuts disease attracted attention in the county of Dorset 
about forty or fifty years since, as a pustular eruption de- 
rived from infection, chiefly showing itself on the hands of 


* Modern Practice of Physic, p. 528. 
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milkers who had milked cows similarly disordered. It 
had been found to secure persons from the small-pox; 
and so extensive was the general opinion upon this subject 
even at the time before us, that an inoculator, who at 
tempted to convey the small-pox to one who had been 
previously infected with the cow-pox, was treated with 
ridicule. A formal trial was made, however, and it was 
found that no small-pox ensued. About the same time a 
farmer of sagacity of the name of Nash, duly attending to 
these facts, had the courage to attempt artificial imocula- 
tion on himself; and the attempt is said to have succeeded 
completely. Similar facts and numerous examples of 
them were accordingly communicated to Sir George Baker, 
who, having engaged not long before in a most benevolent 
though highly troublesome controversy respecting the 
cause of the endemial cholic of Devonshire, was unwilling, 
notwithstanding his triumph, to tread again the thorny 
paths of provincial etiology. Gloucestershire, however, 
another dairy county, had witnessed the same disease 
with similar consequences ; and the same opinion generally 
prevailing in distant districts of both counties, afforded 
proof that the power thus ascribed to cow-pox was not 
wholly visionary *. 

Dr. Jenner, then resident at Berkley in Gloucestershire, 
pursued this hint with great judgement and unabated ar- 
dour. He was at first foiled by not distinguishing be- 
tween the genuine cow-pox and an ineffective modifica- 
tion of it, or a spurious disease of nearly a similar appear- 
ance, to which the same animal is subject, but which is no 
preservative against the small-pox; and fousd another 
difficulty in determining the period of time within which 
the vaccine virus maintains its prophylactic power. Hav- 
ing at length, however, made himself master of the dis- 
tinctive characters of the genuine vesicle, he ventured to 
publish the discovery in 1798, and to recommend inocu- 
lation with the virus of vaccinia as a substitute for variola. 
The result is known to every one: the discoverer has 


* Evidenee delivered before the Committee of the House of Commons, 1921. 
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been justly and liberally remunerated by parliament, and 
vaccine inoculation has passed with rapid progress over 
every quarter of the world, from the arctic circles to the 
extremes of Asia and Africa; and been adopted by civil- 
ized and uncivilized nations, by blacks as well as by 
whites, by the Fin, the Hottentot, and the Hindoo. 

The disease in its present state may be said to embrace 
the four following varieties : 


a Nativa. | Genuine cow-pox as it ordi- 
Natural cow-pox. narily appears on those 
who accidentally receive it 

from the affected cow. 
8 Spuria. An ineffective modification of 
Spurious cow-pox. cow-pox, or a different but 
resembling disease incapa- 
: ble of preserving ern 


small-pox. 
y Inserta. The genuine cow-pox as it 
Innoculated Cow-pox. appears on inoculation. 
0? Degener. Cow-pox degenerated in its 
eaenenis Cow-pox. specific power of preserva- 


tion from unknown causes. 


In the NATURAL FORM OF COW-POX, or as immediately 
received by milking or otherwise handling a diseased 
animal, the vesicles are more or less numerous, and ap- 
pear on the hands or such parts as have been in con- 
tact with the affected udder ; of a blueish tint: the fluid 
at first limpid; afterwards opake and purulent; often 
with enlargement of the axillary glands, and consider- 
able fever. 

Most frequently the vesicles make their appearancé 
about the joints, or extremities of the fmgers; their fi- 
gure is circular, and there is a slight dip etd the cir- 
cumference to the centre. The fever opens with its usual 
symptoms of lassitude, pain in the head, limbs, and loins, 
rigor, vomiting, and a quickened pulse; the head some- 
times continues affected after these preparatory signs 
have gone off, and is even accompanied with delirium. 
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The inflamed and ichorous tubercles having suppurated, 


burst in three or four days from distention, and become. 


troublesome sores, healing slowly, and’ occasionally as- 
suming a phagedenic appearance. ‘The fever in the mean- 
while abates and ceases altogether about the seventh day. 
The fluid discharged from the ulcers is highly conta- 
gious; and the-eyelids, lips, nostrils, or any other part of 
the body, is sure to become inoculated with it if scratched 
or rubbed with the fingers accidentally eaeteet with the 
matter. 

In the affected cow itself the tubercles are still larger, 

or rather consist of vesicles surrounded by a broad and 
circular erythema: the animal droops considerably and 
yields but little milk. The ulcers are foul and often ob- 
stinate. . 
In the spurious cow-pox, or the disease to which 
cows are subject, that bears a near resemblance to the ge- 
nuine, and is often confounded with it though destitute 
of its prophylactic power, the vesicles are less uniformly 
circular; purulent from the first; without the blueish 
tint; with little or no central depression. Whether this, 
in the animal itself, be strictly a variety of a common spe- 
cies, or a distinct species of a common genus, has not 
been accurately determined. But it is now fully ascer- 
tained that this affection of the cow produces no secu- 
rity by inoculation, and was the cause of much confusion 
and many failures at first, and possibly may be of some in 
the present day. 

In the INocULATED cow-Pox from genuine virus, the 
pathognomic signs are the following: vesicle single, con- 
fined to the puncture; cellulose; blueish-brown in the 
middle ; fluid clear and colourless to the last ; concreting 
into a hard, dark-coloured scab after the twelfth day. 

In propagating the disease from the inoculated vesicle 
the fluid should be taken before the ninth day, and from 
as early a period as it can be obtained. . After the ninth 


day it is usually so inactive as not to be depended upon. _ 


If the fluid be not transparent, it forms a decisive 
proof either that it is spurious or imperfect. The punc- 
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ture should be made as superficially as possible; for if 
much blood be drawn the fluid may become so diluted 
as to be rendered ineffective, or may be entirely washed 
away. 

As small-pox by inoculation is uniformly a far milder 
disease, and accompanied with a smaller crop of pustules 
than when received naturally, cow-pox by inoculation 
undergoes a like change. ‘There is sometimes a little 
increased quickness of pulse and constitutional indis- 
position; and in very rare instances, a few pustules 
have been thrown forth around the areola or even on the 
limbs ; but with these occasional exceptions, the erup- 
tion, as already noticed, is confined to the single vesicle 
produced by the puncture, and there is scarcely any per- 
ceptible fever. 

The general progress is as follows. The puncture 
disappears soon after the insertion. of the lancet: but on 
the third day a minute inflamed spot becomes visible. 
This gradually increases in size, hardens, and produces a 
small circular tumour slightly elevated above the level of 
the skin. About the sixth day, the centre of the tumour 
shows a discoloured speck formed by the secretion of a 
minute quantity of fluid; the speck augments in size and 
becomes a manifest vesicle, which continues to fill and to 
be distended till the tenth day: at which times it displays 
in perfection the peculiar features that distinguish it from 
the inoculated variolous pustule. Its sha*e is circular, 
sometimes a little oval; but the margin is always well 
defined, and never rough or jagged; the center dips in- 
stead of being polarised, and is less elevated than the cir- 
cumference. 

About the eighth day, when the vesicle is bona pletely 
formed, the disease exhibits something of a constitutional 
influence; the arm-pit is painful, and there is perhaps a 
slight head-ache, shivering, lassitude, loss of appetite, and 


increase of pulse. ‘These may continue in a greater or 


less degree for one or two days, but always subside spon- 
taneously, without leaving any unpleasant consequence. 
During the general indisposition the vesicle in the arm 
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becomes ,surrounded with a circular inflamed halo or 
areola, about an inch or an inch and:a half in diameter, 
which is the pathognomic proof of constitutional affec- 
tion, how slightly soever the internal symptoms may show 
themselves. After this period the fluid in the vesicle 
gradually dries up; the surrounding blush becomes 
fainter, and in a day or two dies away imperceptibly ; so 
that it is seldom to be distinguished beyond the thir- 
teenth day from inoculation. At this time the vesicle 
hardens into a thick scab of a brown or mahogany colour ; 
and if not separated antecedently by violence or accident, 
falls off spontaneously in about a fortnight, leaving the 
skin beneath perfectly sound and uninjured. The entire 
progress of the inoculation scarcely opens a door to any 
medical treatment whatever. No preparatory steps are 
called for, as in small-pox; and all that can be necessary 
is a dose or. two of some aperient medicine if the consti- 
tutional indisposition should be severe or troublesome. 
There is a variety of vaccinia, denominated pEGENE- 
RATE. cow-Pox by Dr. (now Sir Gilbert) Blane in his 
evidence upon this subject before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, of which the following may be re- 
garded as the character. Produced by inoculation ; vesicle 
amorphous or uncertain; fluid often straw-coloured, or 
purulent; areola absent, indistinct or confused with the 
vesicle; scab formed prematurely. The cause of this 
degeneracy has not yet been sufficiently pointed out; but 
it is now well ascertained that inoculation from this species 
will not prevent the small-pox ; and hence a variety of mis- 
takes in the early practice before the fact was discovered. 
- Vaccine virus seems to undergo a spontaneous alter- 
ation in a certain period of time, whatever be the caution 
‘with which it is preserved; but there are some circum- 
stances that seem to favour this alteration more than 
others, although we know but little of the nature of these 
circumstances. ven in passing through the human sub- 
ject in the form of inoculation it appears to be modified 
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than one person inoculated from another. It has been 
proved however that the fluid loses nothing of its specific 
power after a certain number, and even a long series of 
transmissions from individual to individual; for cows 
have been inoculated with it in this state of repeated 
descent, and have exhibited the disease in all its natural 
violence. Yet if the second variety. be a modification of 
this disease, and not a distinct eruption, it bears witness 
to a change in the qualities of the virus taking place in 
the animal itself from some undiscovered cause. 

It ought also to be stated that the genuine cow-pox 
itself has not proved a permanent prophylactic in par- 
ticular habits or idiosyncrasies, of the nature of which 
however. we know nothing. But the cases in which it 
has. failed are very few; and in almost every instance 
the small-pox occurring afterwards seems to have been 
changed from its natural course, and rendered milder 
and of shorter duration; the pustule rarely exceeding 


the fifth day before it has begun to turn; and the fluid 


Many cases 

of failure 

may be ac- 

counted for: 
a2 

but by no 

means all. 


A plurality 
of punctures 
not neces- 
sary. 


generally passing at once from an ichorous or limpid into 
a concrete or indurated state without the imtervention of 
pus. While, therefore, the absolute infallibility of the 
prophylactic power of cow-pox inoculation is no longer 
to be maintained, enough still remains in support of its . 


pretensions of being one of the most important discoveries 


in medicine, and one of the greatest blessings that has 
ever been conferred on mankind ; as has been sufficiently 
proved in an admirable article published by the French 
Imperial Institute, and drawn up by three of its brightest 
ornaments, M M. Berthollet, Percy, and Halle, of the 
date of August 17, 1812. 

For the failure of success in many hundreds of instances 
that have been triumphantly brought forward by its ene- 
mies, there is no difficulty in accounting; but there are 
others which are not to be disposed of in the same man- 
ner, and which irrefragably establish its inefficacy from 
causes that elude all explanation. It was at one time 
conjectured by our own national Vaccine Establishment. 
that many of these cases of failure were to be ascribed to 
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the use of a single puncture alone, in consequence of which 
two or more punctures were recommended on each arm. 
This hypothesis, however, seems now to be abandoned ; 
and indeed, after the numerous and cautious experiments 
upon the subject of inoculation for the small-pox by M. 
Camper, which have abundantly shown that a single 
effective puncture proves as secure, and produces as fate 
a crop of pustules as any number up to seven, which was 
the highest he thought it worth while to try*, it is not a 
little singular that it should ever have been adopted: and 
the observation of Professor Thomson is far more worthy 
of attention. “I have not been able,” says he, “ to 
discover, after the most minute attention, that any dit- 
ference of effect whatever in the modifying power of vac- 
cination has depended upon the skill of the operator, or 
upon his peculiar mode of performing the operation.” + 
The real merits of the case, however, are summed up with 
great candour and judgement in the following passage of 
a subsequent report of the public establishment just al- 
Iuded to. ‘* After every reasonable deduction, we are 
compelled to allow, that too many cases still remain on 
undeniable proof to leave any doubt that the pretensions 
of vaccination to the merit of a perfect and exclusive se- 
curity in all cases against small-pox were admitted at first 
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rather too unreservedly. Yet the value of this important, , 


resource is not disparaged in our judgment: for, after all, 
these cases bear a. very small proportion to the number of 
“those who are effectually protected by it.”—Eight only are 
stated by the metropolitan stations éut of nearly 67,000 
vaccinated since the establishment of the board: and 
“* we have undoubted proofs from experience, that where 
“vaccination has been performed perfectly, small-pox oc- 
curring after it is almost universally a safe disease; and 
though ushered in by severe symptoms, has hardly ever 


* Dissertatio de Emolumentis et optimo methodo Insitionis Variclarum, 
Grouning. 1774, 
} Historical Sketch, &c. p. 398. 
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failed to be cut short before it had reached that period at 
which it becomes dangerous to life.” * 

There is some cause for alarm, however, in the inform- 
ation lately communicated by Dr. Gregory, physician to 
the Vaccine Hospital, that the table kept at this establish- 
ment manifests, that: the prevalence of small-pox after vac- 
cination is on the increase. ‘‘ From this table it appears,” 
says he, ‘‘ that in the year 1810, the proportion of cases 
of small pox succeeding vaccination to the whole number 
of admissions was as one in thirty; in 1815 as one in 
seventeen; in 1819 as one in six; in 1821 as one in four; 


. and during the year 1822 as one in three and a half.”+ 
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This is, indeed, a fearful diminution of protective power. 
But as we have already noticed the wonderful loss of 
energy which the genuine virus of the cow undergoes in 
passing through he human subject 1 in the form of imocu- 
lation even for the first time, it is possible that its in- 
creasing inertness may depend upon the innumerable 
transmigrations from individual to individual, that it has 
now sustained ; and that we ought, at given periods, or 
after a given number of successive inoculations to return 
to the primary fountain for a recruit. The subject is 
well worthy of being followed up by a serious train. of 
experiments. __ 

The only case that has ever occurred to myself in which 
vaccination has not seemed td produce any influence what- 
ever upon the character of subsequert small-pox, is one I 
was attending while writing the first edition of this work. 
The patient was Mr. Alfred Phillips, of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, about twenty years of age, who had been vac- 
cinated when an infant by Dr. Jenner. The eruption was 
of the distinct variety, but, for this variety, as full as pos- 
sible over the whole of the face, body, and limbs ; the fever 
had been very considerable, and every part was severely 


* Report of April 12, 1821. 
+ Cursory Remarks on Small-pox as it occurs subsequent to Vaccination; 
&e. Medico-Chir. Trans. Vol. xu. part. 1. 
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hot, sore, and tumefied, so that the eyes were nearly closed, 
and always opened with difficulty in the morning: and 
the spaces between the pustules, which, however, were 
few and small, were of a fiery red. The pimples made 
their appearance on the third day from the accession of 
the fevér; they ripened regularly, and were, on the eighth 
day of eruption, very large, and a few of them just be- 
ginning to turn brown on the apex, so that it is not ne- 
cessary to fellow up the description any further 

It is possible that there are other animal’ poisons 
which may in like manner act as a prophylactic against 
smali-pox, and destroy the susceptibility to this disease 
in the human frame: for the same effect seems to have 
fallowed upon inoculation with the sanious discharge 
from the heels of horses’ afflicted with the disease called 
grease. And Dr. Jenner, who, on his first directing his 
attention to the nature and effects of cow-pox, applied 
himself also to this subject*, ,felt persuaded at that pe- 
riod that the two fluids of cow-pox and of grease from 
the heel of a horse, are precisely the same, and capable 
of affording a like emancipation. He conceived thé sa- 
nious fluid of the grease to be the original disease, and 
the cow-pox in the cow itself to be nothing more than a 
casual inoculation produced by the cow’s lying down in a 
meadow where the affected horse had been. previously 
feeding, and her udder coming in contact with the dis- 
charge which had dripped on the grass and lodged 
there: and he endeavoured to show the identity of the 
fluids by the identity of their effects in respect of the 
small-pox.—So far as can be judged from the few cases 
before us, performed indeed in different countries, but 
still few in respect to the number necessary to establish 
a positive proof, grease-pox seems to have succeeded as 
well as cow-pox; and hence blacksmiths and farriers who 
have been infected by the grease have been for ages con- 
sidered as generally unsusceptible of variolous contagion ; 
and it is possible therefore that there may be, as already 


* Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of the Variolz Vaccine, pp. 27, 37. 
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observed, other animal poisons possessed of a similar 
power. But it is not necessary to search for them ; none 


~ can surpass and none be expected to equal, the cow-pox 


process in respect to cleanliness, simplicity, and little 
disturbance to the system; while on the contrary, the mere 
idea of using the matter of grease from the horse’s heel, 
excited from the first so deep and extensive a disgust that 
cow-pox inoculation had nearly fallen a sacrifice from the 
supposed union of the two diseases. It was fortunate, 
therefore, for Dr. Jenner, and the triumph of his dis- 
covery, that a minuter attention to the subject gave suf- 
ficient proof that there was no foundation for his opinion: » 


and that, whatever be the prophylactic power of the mat-: 
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ter of the disease called grease, this disease is by no means: 
the origin of the natural cow-pox, and has no connexion — 
with it. 
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VESICLES SCATTERED OVER THE BODY; GLABROUS; TRANS= 
PARENT 5 PEA-SIZED3; IN SUCCESSIVE CROPS WITH RED 
MARGINS; PELLICLE THIN; ABOUT’ THE THIRD DAY 
FROM THEIR APPEARANCE BURSTING AT THE TIP, 
AND CONCRETING INTO SMALL PUCKERED SCABS, RARE= 
LY LEAVING A CICATRIX. 1s 


THE water-pox appears under the three following varie- 

ties, distinguished chiefly by the shape of the pimple : 
a Lentiformis. Vesicles lentile-shaped, or 
Chicken-pox. irregularly circular, flat- 
. tened at the top; fluid 
at first pellucid, then 
whitish; afterwards straw- 

coloured. 
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8 Coniformis. Vesicles acuminated ; fluid 
Swine-pox. pellucid throughout. 

y Globularis. Vesicles globular and larger ; 

Hives. fluid at first whey-coloured, 
afterwards yellowish. 

d Corymbosa. Vesicles clustering upon a 

Clustering water- common, but broader base; 

pox. redder at the first, and 


later in appearance; fe- 
brile symptoms outlasting 
the eruption. 

Several of the varieties are sometimes intermixed, and 
the fluid about three days after the eruption occasionally 
becomes thickish as well as yellowish in the first and third, 
and possesses a purulent appearance* ; whence, in various 
instances, they have been mistaken for small-pox. 'The 
eruptive fever in chicken-pox is also sometimes consider- 
able; and hence, another cause of the same mistake, a 
mistake that has not unfrequently led to serious and even 
fatal consequences, by putting those who have had the dis- 
ease off their guard against variolous infection. And 
where this error has been committed, and the small-pox 
has afterwards been received, it has led to a second mis- 
take, by inducing the patient to believe that he has had 
the small-pox a metal time. 

The two diseases, indeed, were long confounded by 
physicians of the highest character: they were regarded 
as alike by Morton; and even in Sauvages, varicella is 
described under the name of variola lymphatica+-. 'This, 
however, is a subject we shall further examine into under 
sMALL-poxt. Suffice it for the present to observe, that 
varicella is adequately ascertained to originate from a 
peculiar specific contagion; and the characters by which 
it 1s sufficiently distinguished from small-pox are that its 
fluid, except in a few anomalous cases, is limpid through- 
out ; and that as early as the third or fourth day from the 


* Frank, De Hom. Morbis, Tom. 11. p. 270. 

+ See upon this subject the Remarks under Empyesis vie or Smal]-pox, 
Gen..111. Spec. 1. of the present Class and Order. 

} See Gen, um, Spec, 1. of the present Order Empyesis Variola. 
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eruption it concretes into crusts, which are thrown off 
without indenting the cutis: while in small-pox the fluid 
consists of pus as soon as formed, and does not concrete 
into crusts till the seventh day, and often much later. 


‘Like the small-pox it does not attack the same person a 


second time, excepting in a few anomalous constitutions, 
tliat establish rather than oppose the general rule.. “ I 


‘wetted a thread,” says Dr. Heberden, ‘‘ in the most con- 


creted pus-like liquor of the chicken-pox which I could 
find, and after making a slight incision, it was confined 
upon the arm of one who had formerly had it : the little 
wound healed up immediately, and showed no signs of any 
infection.”* It is singular that Professor Rpak should 
have confounded cist complaint as well as the horny 
small-pox, with pemphigus, and made them modifications 
of this disease’ as we shall have occasion to observe here- 
after. 

In the ordinary course of the first three varieties the 
pyrectic symptoms are so slight as net to require medical 
attention: and sometimes there is no fever whatever. 
The eruption makes its appearance chiefly on the back, 


_and. is often confined to it; and the general number of 


vesicles vary from 20 to 200. I have sometimes, however, 
known the eruption preceded by almost as severe febrile 
signs of shivering, sickness, head-ache, and pain in the 
limbs, as that of small-pox, but the symptoms have always 
subsided when the vesicles have appeared. . 
In this case an active purge should be administered, 
succeeded by some diluting drink ; and the patient should 
be confined to a quiet, spacious and well ventilated room, 
with a cool dress, till the febrile symptoms have left him. 
For the fourth variety I am entirely indebted to the 
observant. and indefatigable eye of Dr. Heberden ; for it 
has never occurred to me, nor is it to be found in the ta- 
ble of the Nosologists. ‘‘ This disorder,” says he, ‘‘ is 
preceded for three or four days by all the symptoms which 
fore-run the chicken pox, but in a much higher degree. 


* Medical Transactions, Vol. 1. Art. xvi. 
+ De Cur. Hom. Morb. Epit. Tom. uu. p. 264. 
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On the fourth or fifth day the eruption appears, with very 
little abatement of the fever; the pain likewise of the 
limbs and back still continues, to which are joined pains 
of the gums. The pocks are redder than the chicken-pox, 
and spread wider, and hardly rise so high, at least not in 
proportion to their size. Instead of the little head or ve- 
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sicle of the serous matter, these have from four to ten or. 


twelve. They go off just like the chicken-pox, and are 
distinguished from the small-pox by the same marks : be- 
sides which the continuance of the pains and fever after 
the eruption, and the degree of both these, though. there 
be not above twenty pocks, are, as far as I have seen, 
what never happen in the small-pox.”* 


SPECIES V. 
EMPHLYSIS PEMPHIGUS. 


esicular, or Glapperyp ever. 


‘ 


VESICLES SCATTERED OVER THE BODY; TRANSPARENT; 
- FILBERT-SIZED; WITH A RED INFLAMED EDGE, BUT 
WITHOUT SURROUNDING BLUSH OR TUMEFACTION 3; ON 
“* BREAKING, DISPOSED TO ULCERATE; FLUID PELLUCID, 
OR SLIGHTLY COLOURED; FEVER A TYPHUS. 


Tue term pemphigus is derived from the Greek zéugié, 
* flatus, bulla”, and hence inflation, bladder, bubble. The 
idea of flatulency, however, is seldom connected with 
this disease in modern medicine, though very generally 
‘in ancient. The term, in the sense in which it is now 
commonly understood, was, perhaps, first employed by 
Sauvages ; and has since passed into common use. It is 


* Med, Trans. ut supra. 
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still doubted by many, whether pemphigus is entitled to 
be considered as a distinct and idiopathic disease; and 
whether all its varieties and modifications may not resolve 
themselves into certain peculiarities of erysipelas or pom- 
pholyx, the latter of which consists of similar vesicles, or 


bulle, without fever; or into mere symptoms of typhus 


or plague. Gulbrand appears to have been of the former 
opinion; and hence he has denominated the disease ery- 
sipelas vesiculare*: Dr. Cullen seems to have been of 
the latter at the time of drawing up his definition, and 
still later, at that of drawing up his First Limes, in con- 
sequence of which he dismisses it in a single paragraph 
as an affection concerning which he can say nothing. But 
the fourth edition of his Synopsis contains a subjoined 


note, which intimates that his opmion was altered in con- 


sequence of his having seen a patient shown him by Dr. 
Home, and who was labouring under this disease, as an 
idiopathic affection, at the time. And when to this we add 
the authority, not merely of the earlier writers, Bontius, 
Seliger and Langhans, but of Frank, Withers, Clarkson, 
Christie, Ring, Braune, and Dr. Stewart of Aberdeen, 
it would be unpardonable not to allow it a distinct place 
in a general system of nosology. 

Upon a careful review it appears to offer the three fol- 
lowing varieties, which run parallel with those of Dr. 
Willan, though not exactly taken from him;— 


a Vulgaris. Vesicles appearing on the 
Common vesicular second or third day, oc- 
fever. | casionally not till the 


fifth or sixth ; in succes- 
sive crops; often extend- 
ing over the mouth and 
intestinal canal; fluid, on 
bursting, yellowish; some 
of the vesicles livid, with 
a livid base. 


* Act. Soc, Med, Hafn. Tom. 1. 
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8 Glandularis. Preceded by tumefaction of 
* Glandular vesicular © °° the neck and throat ; ve- 
sic Biot | sicles chiefly seated on 


_ the fauces and conglobate 
glands ;. occasionally pro- 


dineing abscesses ; highly 


: contagious. 
y Infantum. ~ Vesicles irregularly oblong, 
Infantile vesicular -? with livid edges and com- 
fever. ~ monly flattened tops; ap- 


pearing successively on 
different parts of the sur- 
face in infants a few days 
after birth ; on breaking, 
purplish. 

We shall have occasion to observe, under VARIOLA, 
that Frank, who made a different division of pemphigus, 
undertook to include under it varicella, crystalline, and 
horn-pox, and many of the forms of disease which have 
been denominated spurious small-pox. | 

The First VARIETY, or common pemphigus, is the 
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Vesicular or 
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a E. Pem- 


pemphigus major of Sauvages, a very marked case of phigus vale 


which is given in a communication of Dr. David Stew- 
art to Dr. Duncan of Edinburgh*. It appeared on a 
young private of the seventy-third regiment, who had for 
a fortnight or three weeks antecedently been unwell from 
a sudden retfocéssion of measles produced by an expo- 
sure to cold, and afterwards to a damp unventilated 
‘apartment. He was received into the hospital at Aber- 
deen April 15, at which time he complained of head- 
ache, sickness, oppression about the preecordia, thirst, 
sore throat, difficulty of swallowing; his tongue was foul, 
his skin hot, pulse from 110 to 120, rather depressed. 


garis. 
Common 
vesicular’ 
fever. 


Description. 


The whole surface was interspersed with vesicles of the i 


size’ of an ordinary walnut; especially the breast and 
arms. In the interstices the appearance of the skin was 


* Edinb, Med. Comment. Vol. v1, p. 79. 
VOL. Iii. F 
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natural; and the distance from one vesicle to another 
was from half an inch to an hand’s breadth or more. 
The disease did not seem to be contagious, as the pa- 
tient was a solitary instance of it, both where he resided 
before and after his reception into the hospital. His chief 
medical treatment consisted in bark and port-wine with 
acidulated drinks: many of the vesicles broke, and dis- 
charged a bloody and most offensive ichor; the cutis, 
upon a rupture of the vesicles, was for the most part 


sound, of a deep red hue, and in some places livid. A 
new. cuticle was gradually produced: and on April 27, 
being twelve days from. his reception into the hospital, 


he was dismissed perfectly cured. 

In this case’ the bullsze do not seem to have reached 

below the throat in an internal direction; nor lower than 

this region in the severer case described. by Seliger. In 

the first instance, the vesicles appeared abruptly, and. had 

bursted and were healed in seven or eight days... In Seli- 

ger’s case they issued more gradually, and in successive 

crops, ran through a longer period, and were not healed 
till the twenty-first day *. Dr. Frank gives a case of a 

like kind occurring to him at the time of writing his Epi- 

tome, that continued to migrate over different parts of 
the body for sixteen days, accompanied with difficulty of 
breathing, subsultus and pain at first in the region-of the 

liver, but afterwards in the chest, assuming the guise of 
peripneumony+. In a case apparently of the same kind, 

published by Dr. Dickson in the Transactions of: the 

Royal Irish Academy, there is evident proof of their 

having extended from the fauces throughout a consider- 

able part of the alimentary canal: here also the vesicles 
appeared in successive crops, especially on the ninth, 

tenth, and thirteenth day, each crop continuing four or 

five days before it bursted; the fever. was accompanied 

with delirium, but abated on the- fifteenth her on. thie 


* Ephem. Act. Nat. Cur. Dec. 1. Ann. viii. Obs. 56. 
_ De Cur. Hom, Morb, Epit. Tom. 11. p. 266. 
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appearance of the catamenia, and the bulla healed in 
succession without any trouble*. None of these appear 
to have been contagious. 

- I cannot speak of pemphigus from personal knowledge ; 
but in all the above instances the fever was of a low or 
typhous type; and the disease seems to have approached 
the nature of erysipelas, and was treated successfully by 
the means usually employed for the latter. 

For what little knowledge we possess of the sECoNnD or 
GLANDULAR VARIETY, the contagious pemphigus of Dr. 
Willan, we are chiefly indebted to Dr. Langhans, a Swiss 
physician, who observed it in the spring and through the 
summer of 1752 in the low-lands of his own country +. 
It commenced. with a sense of tension in the fauces, and 
a slight pain spreading behind the ears to the anterior 
part of the thorax, accompanied with the symptoms that 
mark the first stage of fever, but not succeeded by a hot 
fit: A greenish bilious matter was sometimes thrown up 
from the stomach, and the pulse was feeble. ‘The neck 
swelled externally and internally about the fauces, bullz 
were observed of the size of a filbert, producing’ little 
pain, and containing a yellow ichor of an offensive smell. 
Soon afterwards similar vesicles were found scattered spar- 
ingly over the body and limbs, which, if not broken or 
opened, collapsed in the, second, third, or fourth day, and 
dwindled into whitish crusts. During this period the tu- 
mour of the neck often suppurated, or other suppurating 
tumours formed in some of the conglobate or conglome- 
rate glands, as the parotid, axillary, or inguinal ; and the 
virus of the disease being thus discharged by different 
outlets on the surface of the body, the patient recovered. 
But if, before this translation to the surface, there were 
a sense of weight and anxiety about the thorax, a large 
abscess was formed internally, and on its bursting the 
patient died from suffocation. Or if the matter, lodged 
in. the external. vesidies, were by accident are before 


* Vol. 1. 1787. ¢ Act. Helvet. Tom. Ie ps 260. 
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any glandular suppuration took place, he died almost as 
suddenly. 

M. Langhans compares this disease to syphilis, but 
Sbpbnutly with little reason; and Dr. Cullen and Dr. 
Frank with not much more to rosalia paristhmitica. The 
cause, like that of the sweating-sickness, is altogether 
unknown, and like this disease also, after having ravaged 
with great fatality for a certain but a shorter “period of 
time, happily for Switzerland, and perhaps for all Europe, 
it vanished, and has been heard of no more. Sauvages, 
indeed, quotes a description of pemphigus from 'Thiery, 
which, by some writers, has been supposed to be the same ; 
but the account is so brief, and at the same time so loose 
and indistinct, that it is impossible either to arrange or 
reason about it. 

The glandular pemphigus of Switzerland, according to 
M. Langhans, was both contagious and epidemic ; so con- 
tagious, indeed, as to spread through numerous families 
with great rapidity, and so malignant that all persons af- 
fected by it died. ‘This last assertion, however, compared 
with what follows, appears to be a little overcharged ; for 
the author proceeds, as already observed, to point out 
under what circumstances patients recovered from it ; and 
lays down a remedial process, which, “‘though at first”, 
says he, “I employed it. with anxiety and hesitation, 
I can now with pleasure recommend to all persons la- 
bouring under the complaint with the most sanguine hope 
that it will effect a speedy cure.” 

This successful practice, as in the sweating-sickness, 
consisted in exciting a strong determination to the surface 
by active sudorifics; and at the same time supporting the 
strength with camphor, and other cardiacs. He com- 
menced_ his process, however, by venesection, which was 
sometimes repeated, and, where there was danger of an 
abscess in the lungs, unquestionably with great judgement. 

The INFANTILE PEMPHIGUS appears, as already no- 
ticed, most commonly a few days after birth ; but in one 
case adverted to by Dr. Willan, as late as ten months 
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after this period. The. vesicles show themselves on the 
neck, upper part of the breast, abdomen, ‘groin, scrotum, 
and inner parts of the thighs. They arise successively, 
break, and expose a surface that heals with difficulty ; 
and more generally enlarges its boundary, and wears out 
the little patient with pain, restlessness, and want of sleep. 
Warm cordials, as camphor and the aromatic confection, 
with a little port-wine-negus, form the best means of sup- 
porting the strength, and giving success in the struggle : 
and laudanum must be had recourse to where the want of 
sleep requires it. 


SPECIES VI. 


EMPHLYSIS ERYSIPELAS. 


St. Anthony's sire. 


VESICATION DIFFUSE 5 IRREGULARLY CIRCUMSCRIBED 5 
APPEARING ON A PARTICULAR PART OF THE BODY, 
CHIEFLY THE FACE, ABOUT THE THIRD DAY35 WITH 
TUMEFACTION, AND ERYTHEMATIC BLUSH: FEVER 
USUALLY ACCOMPANIED WITH SLEEPINESS, OFTEN 
WITH DELIRIUM. 


In describing the genus erythema, I endeavoured to 
point out a distinctive line between that inflammation and 
erysipelas, which are so often intermixed and confounded 
even by good writers; and observed that the first bears 
the same analogy to phlegmon, as the last to small-pox. 
Phlegmon is local inflammation tendimg to suppuration ; 
erythema local inflammation tending to vesication: small- 
pox is an idiopathic fever producing a phlegmonous 
efflorescence; erysipelas an idiopathic fever producing 
erythematic efflorescence. Small-pox is always conta- 
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gious ; erysipelas occasionally so : phlegmon and erythe- 
ma have no such tendency. 

‘The varieties of this species are very indifferently given 
by different writers; by many of whom they are multi- 
plied most unnecessarily. Dr. Cullen makes even the 
herpes Zoster, or shingles, a variety ; but this is strangely 
to confuse simple cutaneous diseases with idiopathic fevers. 
For that erysipelas, when genuine, is an idiopathic fever 
dependent upon or vroductive of a specific virus is clear, 
because it has ofte., though not generally, been found 
contagious, and is capable of propagation by inoculation: 
‘* When the acrimonious lymph”, observes Dr. Willan, 
‘‘ contained in the phlycteenze or vesications of a genuine 
erysipelas, is inoculated or casually applied to any slight 
wound in a person otherwise healthy, it produces febrile 
symptoms, with a red ‘and painful but diffuse swelling, 
analagous to that of the disease from which the virus was 
derived.”*.. And he has added a case, in which the mo- 
ther of a young girl severely affected with this disease ap- 
pears to have received it in consequence of having nurs- 
ed. her. . 

Dr. Wells has strengthened the doctrine of its conta-- 
gious property by a variety of facts and cases that can 
scarcely, I should think, be read by any one without con- 
viction+. One of his examples extends’ to four indi- 
viduals, who reccived the disease in succession aftér di- 
rect contact or near approximation with each other ;: and 
another gives us a like chain of not less than six in descent, 
all of whom, indeed, he did not attend personally, but 
the history of whom, as communicated to him by one of 
the affected, was confirmed by Dr. Pitcairn, who had been 
consulted by two of the rest, and was privy to the general 
fact. Dr. Pitcairn also communicated to Dr. Wells the 
following highly important statement in addition: “* A 
lady immediately after delivery was attacked with a fever 


, * On Cutaneous Disinds p. 514, 
+ Transact. of Soc. for the Improvement of Med. and Chir. el oy i 
Vol. uw. p. 213. 
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which was accompanied with an affection of her skin 
somewhat like erysipelas; her child, about three days 
after its birth, was seized with that species of erysipelas 


the French call Ja gelére, which first appeared about the 
pudenda, and afterwards extended itself to other parts 


of the body, among the rest to the face. Both the lady 
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and her child died after a few days’ illness; and about _ 


eight days after the death of the child, the lady’s mother 
‘and servant maid, both of. whom had attended it during 
its illness, were attacked with erysipelas of the face, from 
which both of them recovered.” ‘The opinion of Dr. 
Baillie, as communicated to Dr. Wells on another occasion, 
is to the same effect ; to which Dr. Baillie seems to have 
been more especially led, by having observed in “ a part 
of the years 1795 and 1796, that the erysipelas of the 
face was much more frequent in St. George’s Hospital 
than he had ever before known it to be; that many per- 
sons were attacked after they came into the hospital, and 
that the:number in a particular ward was men greater 
than in any other.” 

This last remark seems to give some countenance to 
the further opinion, that Srsdpolas becomes occasionally 
an epidemy, or operates through the medium of the at- 
mosphere, as well as by direct contact: though whether 
the atmosphere, in this case, be impregnated with the 
specific miasm of the disease, or merely predisposes the 
body to a more ready generation of it, has no more been 
determined than in the case of various other exanthems 
that evince a like power. Dr. Parr asserts broadly, “ we 
have four times seen it epidemic; and more than once 
we have had reason to suspect that it was communicated 
by infection.” * 

At first sight it might seem easy from these accounts 
to subdivide erysipelas into the two varieties of contagious 
and uncontagious; but as it is most probable that the 
power of communication depends alone upon the peculiar 


and by 


' Baillie. 


Probably at 
times an 
epidemy. 


diathesis of the person who receives it, as being endowed _ 


* Dict, in verbo. 
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with a susceptibility of the disease not possessed by others, 
we can make nothing of this discrepancy ; and shall hence 
examine it under the following varieties founded upon 
other circumstances : 


a Locale. Limited to a particular part ; 
Local erysipelas. the cuticle raised into nu- 
merous aggregate, distinct 
cells; or the cells running 
into one or more blebs or 
large blisters. 

8 Erraticum. Travelling in successive patches 
Erratic erysipelas. from part to part: the earlier 
} patches declining asnew ones 

make their appearance. 


The LocAL ERYSIPELAS generally exhibits itself on one 
side of the face, or on some one of the limbs. In the for- 
mer case the disease begins with coldness and shiverings, 
which alternate with irregular flushes of heat, and other 
symptoms of pyrexy. Dull aching pains are felt in the 
head, neck, and back. The swelling usually appears in 
the course of the second night or the third day ; though I 
have sometimes known it take place within a few hours 
after the attack; the redness disappearing when pressed 
upon by the finger, but returning as soon as the pressure 
is removed. ‘The eruption fixes itself on one side of the 
nose, or the cheek, temple, or forehead: is of a dark red 
colour, smooth and soft, and attended with a sensation of 
heat and tingling. The redness and swelling extend gra- 
dually over the ate side of the face; and spread, in 
some cases, to the scalp, and to the side of the neck 
or the upper part of the breast. Hence the face appears 
much disfigured ; the mouth is drawn to one side; the 
eye-lids are turgid, and close up the: eye, the fever in- 
creases, and is fen attended with delirium. On_ the 
fourth and fifth day vesications arise on different parts of 
the diseased surface, especially about the centre ;_ but 
with an increase rather than a diminution of the fever. 
The vesicles or bulle are of different sizes, and have an 
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irregular base. ‘The fluid contained in them is at first 
clear and watery : it afterwards becomes straw-coloured or 
opake, occasionally slightly livid, without losing its trans- 
parency. The cuticle gives way in a few places, and the 
fluid oozes through the cracks. About the eighth or ninth 
day, and sometimes sooner, the redness changes to a brown 
or yellowish hue, the bullse subside, and the cuticle dries 
and desquamates or scales off. Occasionally both sides 
of the face are affected at the same time; though gene- 
rally the morbid half is separated from the sound by an 


exact line drawn across the forehead, down the middle of. 


the nose to the chin. The fever subsides about the 
eighth or ninth day, but sometimes after its cessation it 
returns suddenly with as much violence as at first, and 
continues two or three days longer. A saniiaisctuid ap- 
proaching the nature of pus, and which by De Preval * 
and other writers seems to have been mistaken for pus it- 
self, is sometimes found in parts of the vesication: and 
from this circumstance Dr. Cullen has distinguished one 
variety of the disease by the name of erysipelas phlegmo- 
nodes ; and has been copied by Dr. Willan. But a ge- 
nuine phlegmon is never met with in erysipelas. ‘‘ A cir- 
cumscribed cavity,” says Mr. Pearson, “‘ containing laud- 
able pus is never seen in the legitimate erysipelas. Where 
a purulent effusion happens in any considerable degree, it 
affords when the part is examined, a sensation similar to 
that excited by a quagmire or morass. In that. sort of 
suppuration, which sometimes supervenes to erysipelas, 
the: cellular membrane suffers great injury, and not un- 
commonly the part is in a gangrenous condition.” . 
When the head is the seat of disease, it occasionally 
swells to.an enormous magnitude, and, according to De 
Roma, the malady has proved fatal}. .The disturbance of 
the constitution is less violent fa the erythema appears 
in the extremities. The limbs most affected are the legs, 
in which, probably from their depending situation, the 


* Journ, de Med. Tom. tt, p.315,—Eph. Nat. Cur. Dee. u. Ann. tv. p. 52. 
F Principles of Surgery, § 289. ° } Consult, Med,-Chirurg. 
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vesications fill rapidly and break within twenty-four hours: 
from their first appearance. Salmouth relates a case in 
which the intumescence extended over the entire frame*: 
but this is extremely rare, excepting under the second or 
migratory form, in which it trails over different parts in 
succession, till the whole body has been affected. 

In the ERRATIC VARIETY, the complaint usually, and 
particularly in adults, begins its attack in the face, and’ 
spreads in succession to the extremities, the patch: first 
formed healing as fresh ones appear below. Sometimes, 
however, other parts are seized first; and perhaps more 
frequently so when this variety shows itself in infants ; 
for here the parts about the navel are usually first affected, 
and the disease winds downward to the sexual organs, 
which are often very considerably tumefied and inflamed. 
What, however, is usually denominated the infantile ery- 
sipelas, is more commonly a variety. of gangrenous ery- 
thema, produced, in many instances, by want of cleanli- 
ness, pure air, and nutritive food. The inflammatory 
blush soon assumes a livid hue, and is sometimes covered 
with or surrounded by petecchize: the cuticle is separa- 
ted to a considerable extent from the cutis, breaks, and 
exposes a foul and ulcerating surface that almost imme- 
diately passes into a state of gangrene. In some in- 
stances, nevertheless, these cutaneous efflorescences are 
probably accompanied with a true erysipelatous fever: 
for in lying-in hospitals the disease is said to have pe aati 
occasionally contagious. 

The erysipelas wdemaiodes, and e. gangrenosum of 
Dr. Willan, appear to be misnamed, and consequently 
misplaced. They are more accurately erythemata, and 
have already been described under the species erythema 
adematosum, and e. gangrenosum. | 

The ‘usual causes are cold, intemperance, suppressed 
perspiration, and the other common excitements of fever 
operating upon an erythematic diathesis, and producing 
therefore this peculiar efflorescence in connection with 


* Cent.1. Obs. 32. | 
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the febrile attack. In almost every instance, there is 
evidently a diminished vascular action; and hence we 
meet with the disease far most frequently in persons of 
delicate habits, women, children, and those who have long 
resided in warm climates. In one instance it has occurred 
to me in a strong hearty man, of plethoric form and san- 
guineous temperament, well known to the world as a pub- 
lte character ; but in this case the diet had, from boyhood, 
been exclusively that of vegetables from an extraordinary 
disgust. for animal food of all kinds. 

_,It-is also said to have occurred in consequence of re- 
pelled gout*, suppressed menstruation}, and insolation, 
or exposure of the head to the mid-day rays of the sum- 
mer sun}. It may possibly in some idiosyncrasies be 
produced. by indigestible or rancid foods; and. especially 
by shell-fishes which disagree with the stomach; though 
there is reason to believe that in many cases of this kind 
erysipelas has been mistaken for urticaria, or roseola. 

It is necessary the limitation in the preceding para- 
graph but one should be attended to: I mean that in 
almost every instance there is a diminished vascular 
action ; for it has occasionally happened, and especially 
where the disease has occurred as an epidemy in some of 
the high and healthy villages of North Britain in the 
heat of a dry summer, or autumn, that, instead of dimi- 
nished vascular action, there has been such a degreé of 
entony and caumatic fever as to call for free venesection 
from the first, and of this form a few striking examples 
have been. communicated to the author since the former 
edition of the. present work.. So, on the contrary, the 
small-pox and measles, though ordinarily accompanied 
with. cauma, occasionally evince a typhous type, and 
demand a tonic plan of procedure. 

The mode of treatment may be expressed in few words. 
Venesection was formerly recommended as a part of the 
ordinary plan, and has been so of late by a few writers. 


* Stoll, Rat. Med. v. p. 436. + Alberti, Jurisprud. Med, 1. 796. 
¢ Pelargus, Med. Jahrgiinge, v. 185. 
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Yet this is to act without discrinimation, and to mistake 
the exception for the general rule. Passing by the modi- 
fication just adverted to, and those occasional congestions 
in the larger organs, and especially in the head, which 
even in typhus, and still more. in such forms of erysi- 


_pelas, demand a prompt and repeated use of blood-letting, 


I can conceive very few ordinary cases in which the 
lancet has a chance of being serviceable, while the appli- 
cation of leeches always exasperates the effloresence. As 
a general plan, we should first cool the body by gentle 
laxatives, and instantly have recourse to a tonic plan. 
The bark given largely, as long since warmly and judi- 
ciously recommended by Bromfield * and Colly +, has rarely 
failed of success. Dr, Fordyce was in the habit of giving 
it, in a dangerous state of the disease, in the proportion of 
a drachm of the powder every hour. He tried it for 
twenty years and with growing confidence. Where, how- 
ever, there is much evening or night exacerbation, it may 
temporarily be dropped for some warm diaphoretic, as 
camphor, with smail doses of James’s powder, or the 
spirit or compound spirit of sulphuric ether, in saline 
draughts made with the carbonate of ammonia. If the 
head be much affected it should be lightly covered with, 
linen wetted constantly with vinegar and cold water, or 
equal parts of water and the solution of acetated ammonia : 
and, if the vesications ooze, they should be frequently 
dusted with finely powdered starch, or a powder consist- 
ing of half starch and half calamine. The diet should 
be light and of easy digestion. Opiates have rarely suc- 
ceeded in procuring sleep; and have generally added to 
the mental irritation. 


* Medical Communications, 1, 4. eld, 1.3! 
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GENUS III. 


-EMPYESIS. 


Wustulous Exrantheim, 


ERUPTION OF PHLEGMONOUS PIMPLES; GRADUALLY 
FILLING WITH A PURULENT FLUID; AND TERMINAT- 
ING IN THICK SCABS, ciency LEAVING PITS OR 
SCARS. 


EmpyYEsis is a term of Hippocrates, and is to be found in 
the fifth book of his Aphorisms. It is derived from the 
Greek guavow, or gumvew, “ suppuro.” The Greek writers 
also use, and perhaps more generally, ecpyésis, from 
éxmuow, of similar meaning. ‘The same distinction between 
the terms is made in the present system as between em- 
phlysis and ecphlysis : the former being limited to sig- 
nify pustular eruptions produced by internal and febrile 
affection, and the latter to signify those that are merely 
cutaneous or swperficial, or with which internal affection 
as not necessarily associated. 

The genus EMPYESIs contains not more than a single 
species that has yet been discovered, and that is, 


EMPYESIS VARIOLA. SMALL-POX. 
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SPECIES. 
EMPYESIS VARIOLA. 


Smallpox, 


PUSTULES APPEARING FROM THE THIRD TO THE FIFTH 
DAY; SUPPURATING FROM THE EIGHTH TO THE 
TENTH: FEVER A CAUMA: CONTAGIOUS. ' 


Gey. II. Wen the small-pox first made its appearance in the 
Srec.-I. world we know not. There is no substantial ground for 
History. believing that the disease was known to the Greeks or 
Probably not , — 
knowntothe Romans. It has been thought, indeed, by some persons, 
ona or that the former have glanced at it under the name of 
omans. 
anthrax or anthrace *; but the idea is too wild for serious 
Knownin refutation. It is far ‘eee ascertained that it existed in 


Asia earlier Asia, and especially in China, for an incalculable period 


Sales before it was known in Europe; and from the accounts 
0 i yaa a eat rc 

of the Jesuits, to which we shall have to refer more par- 
ait ont ticularly presently, it is highly probable that the art of 


tised imme- inoculation was practised throughout the Chinese empire, 


portent before the natural contagion had reached the European 
Conveyed shores. About the middle of the sixth century} it is 
ere supposed to have been conveyed by trading vessels from 


andthenceto India to Arabia; and there is no question that the triumph 
pas ures of the Arabian or Saracenic arms introduced it from 
generally. Africa into the Levant, Spain, and Sicily. 

Pathogno- The pathognomic characters of the genuine small-pox 
me SEN** are pus in the eruptions, and a power of propagating itself 
ne pial both by contagion and inoculation. Perhaps, however, 
much affect. there is no exanthem that 1s so much affected by acciden- 


ae 2 acci- tal influences as the small-pox. Idiosyncrasies of various 
ents. 


* Hahn, Variolorum Antiquitates é Gracis eruta. 1'734. 
+ Mead, De Variolis, p. 3. 
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kinds seem to take off all predisposition to the disease, 
and. to render the body inert to its virus; so that many 
persons possess a natural exemption, and pass through 
life without ever suffering from it. There are other 
changes introduced into the constitution from numerous 
causes, which, though they do not take off all predisposi- 
tion to the disease in every individual to whom they are 
applied, afford an entire exemption in many cases, and ex- 
ercise so controlling a power in others, that the general cha- 
racter of the disease, whenever it makes its attack, is greatly 
modified, and, for the most part, greatly mitigated; so that 
the accompanying fever is considerably less violent, the se- 
creted fluid instead of being a creamy pus, is a limpid ichor, 
desiccating in three or four days and so far imperfect in its 
elaboration, as to be less capable of propagating itself by 
contagion or inoculation, or of affording an absolute security 
against a re-production of the disease in future: whence 
many persons, from the writings of the ‘Arabians to those 
of our own day, are said to have suffered from small-pox not 
only twice, but even three or four times in succession. 
Inthese accounts, mistakes have, perhaps, often been com- 
mitted as to the species or even genus of the eruption; 
but in various instances the disorder has been so narrowly 
watched, and the judgement of the physician who has de- 
scribed it been so sound and unimpeachable, as to leave 
no fair ground for doubt upon the subject. 

Of the nature of the constitutional peculiarities that are 
thus capable of controlling the exanthem, ‘tnd deflecting 
it from its ordinary course, we know nothing; and, of the 
causes themselves, which appear to be numerous, we know 
only a few. ‘The virus of cox-pox introduced into the 
system is now satisfactorily ascertained to be one of these 
causes, and apparently one of the most powerful. In most 
cases it affords, as we have already seen, an entire ex- 
emption ; and where it does not altegether take off the 
predisposition, it generally succeeds in giving ‘the disease 
that modified and mitigated character which has been just 
noticed. The virus from the ulcerated heels of horses 
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labouring under the disorder called grease*, seems’ also 
capable, as we shall observe hereafter, of producing a siz 
milar control. And as in most of the more extensive 
epidemies of small-pox, in every age since its’ first ap- 
pearance, we have had numerous examples of such modi- 
fied and imperfect eruptions, varying in almost. every 
diversity of manner from each other, as well as from thé 
regular pustules, but evidently produced by associating 
with patients affected with the last, and not unfrequently 
by inoculation itself from pure pus—examples in which 
neither of these causes have been present—we are com- 
pelled to admit that there are numerous other causes ex- 
isting, perhaps other diseases existing as causes, to which 
the bodies of those who exhibit such modifications or 
anomalous and imperfect sorts have. been previously ex- 
posed, and are indebted for so modifying a control, of 
which also, at present, we know nothing. 

Rhazes has given numerous examples of these diversi- 
ties or aberrations of small-pox, or Al-gridi as he deno- 
minates them, though the more common name was Al- 
jedder (; ds!|): and hence the remarks of John of 


Gaddesden, ** notandum quod variole sunt duplices, 
proprice et impropriz.”-+ ‘The Impropria it is often dif- 
ficult to follow up or arrange in consequence of their dis- 
crepancies, and especially shale resemblances to other kinds 
of eruption. More commonly they approximate the form 
and general ckaracter of pemphigus or varicella (chicken- 
pox), and have no doubt often been mistaken for the one 
or the other, especially the latter, of which the severe va- 
riolous epidemies that have of late years, after a long dor- 
mancy, spread over Edinburght, Caithness-shire and va- 
rious other parts of Scotland, as well as over many parts 


* Jenner, Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of the Variolae Vaccinze. hid 

t+ Ros. Anglie, p. 1044. 

+ Aceount of the Varioloid Bpidemic which has intel prevailed in Edin- 
burgh and other parts ef Scotland, &e. By J ohn Thomson, M,D. F, B.S. &ee 
lah 1820. 
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of the’ continent, afford strikinig examples; as has also Gey. HI. 


the late variolous epidemic among the inhabitants of Co- caves 


Jumbo, and the Kandyan provinces at Ceylon as related Variola. 


-by Mr. Marshall *. rt 


7 i Th 
Many of the cases of this kind described or collected carcawer of 


by Dr. Thompson, to whose indefatigable zeal the pro- °s5¢ 
fesston is under an irremunerable obligation, are peculiar- 

ly striking; as they consist of families the different branch- ee 
es of which, receiving it in succession from each other, Cth etrkiag 
evinced in turn alinost every variety to which the smal]- anomalies. 
pox can make any fair pretension, distinct, confluent, 
crystallized or varicellous, and horny; and ail of which, 

in many instances, manifested a power of regenerating and 
propagating the disease in its purest or pustular form, 

though this was often lost in several of them. The fol- 
lowing case, contained in a letter from Mr. John Malloch cae 
to Dr. Thomson is peculiarly entitled to attention. ‘* No 

case of small-pox had occurred in this town for nine years: 

till last winter, when an idle boy, who was in the habit 

of wandering about the country, frequenting markets, &c., 


happened to be ata house where some of the inmates were 


said to be ill of small-pox. He himself had been vac- 
cinated some years before. On his return home he was 
seized with febrile symptoms, and confined for two or 
three days to bed, when an eruption similar to chicken- 
pox made its appearance. Immediately the fever abated, 
and in a few days more he left his bed, and attended a 
cattle-smarket, half a mile’s distance from the town, with. 
out experiencing any bad consequences. About a week 
afterwards one of his master’s children was taken ill, and 
went through the regular stages of small-pox in a mild 
manner; then a second similarly. A third suffered in a 
very alarming degree from the confluent kind; a fourth 
was rather worse than the two. first; and the youngest, of 
eight months’ old, had what, if the other cases had not 


* Some Account of the Introduction of Vaccination among the Inhabitants 
of the Interior of Ceylon, and of an Epidemic Small-pox which prevailed in 
the Kandyan Provinces in 1819. By Henry Marshall, Surgeon to the Forces. 
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occurred, I would without hesitation, have called chicker- 
pox : for there was little or no fever, and the pustules were 
filled with a watry fluid which was not converted into the 
purulent appearance of small-pox. None of these child- 
ren had undergone vaccination.”* 

It is very on > that in the ibe piaamid de- 
scribed by Mr. Marshall, while several cases made a very 
near approach to varicella, all of them so far deviated 
from the ordinary character of the variolous secretion as 
to be devoid of a creamy and consistent pus, and rarely te 
exhibit more than a whey-like matter, whether the erup- 
tion were distinct or confluent, or the fever mild or se- 
vere. In other respects Mr. Marshall observes the dis- 
ease did not materially differ from the description given 
of the small-pox by the systematic writers. For some 
days the eruption was papular ; it then became vesicular, 
each vessel having a depressed point in the centre. During 
the early stage of the vesicles they contained pure lymph; 
subsequently they became less pellucid and assumed a 
whitish hue: and when matured they contained the above 
whey-like fluid. ‘‘ In no instance”, says he, “‘ that came un- 
der my observation did the contents of the vesicle assume a._. 
yellow colour and thick consistence, as is stated to occur 
in small-pox in Europe.” , 

These, it should be observed, were not cases that alt 
been preceded by vaccination. Many such occurred, but 
the eruption was here of a still different and more modi- 
fied, and even a more mitigated kind, still showing the 
controlling power of the vaccine fluid. This eruption, in- 
deed, was occasionally severe, but uniformly appeared 
after two or three days’ fever. For the most part it 
was confined to the fore, or the upper part of the body, | 
ranging from one or two to thirty papule, and was 
remarkably uniform in its progress. It consisted of ele- 
vated hard pimples containing a vesicle of pure lymph a 
their apex. 'These, by the fourth, fifth, or-sixth day 


one 


* Variol. Epidem. p. 333. 
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reached their full size, and were soon followed by desquam- 
mation. 

It not unfrequently happens that in dangerous cases the 
papule do not rise kindly, but assume the form of stig- 
matized dots, while the surface is circumfused, generally, 
with a brighter or deeper efflorescence, according to the 
nature of the habit ; under which circumstances the dis- 
ease makes a near approach to rubeola, and has, at times, 
been mistaken for it. Of this form also, the late Ceylon- 
ese epidemic, as described by Mr. Marshall, afforded va- 
rious instances. ‘* There were a few cases”, says he, 
“where the skin assumed a MEAsLY appearance. Under 
this description of the disease the surface of the body re- 
sembled wet brown or blotting-paper. ‘The fever con- 
tinued without abatement: and frequently little or no 
eruption appeared. I am not aware that a single case of 


‘this kind recovered.” © 


And where, in the confluent variety, the secreted ichor, 
for the inflammation is seldom suppurative, is peculiarly 


virulent, we frequently meet with trails of vesicular and 


fiery erythema spreading over different parts of the swollen 
body not unlike, in appearance, to the ignis sacer of that 
variety of plague which the ancients peculiarly distinguish- 
ed by the name of anthrace, and which in the present 
classification is denominated erythematous plague*. And 
the resemblance is still more close when this form of con- 
fluent small-pox is combined with bubonous or other ul- 
cers: of which, examples are frequent in hot climates, as 
in the epidemic attack of small-pox at Aleppo as described 
by Dr. Russell. ‘“‘If the sick”, says he, ‘‘ survived the 
eleventh day, few of them escaped corrosive ulcers with 
carious bones, or hard swellings in the glandular parts.”-- 
Even in the colder temperature of our own country, the 
same miserable train of symptoms has sometimes shewed 
themselves, as observed by Dr. Huxham “ variolee epi- 
demicze interdum crudo diffluunt ichore, qui subjectam car- 


nem erodit, imd et nonnunquam ipsa gangreena afficit.” + 


* See Gen. 1v, Spec. 1 Var. y. of the present Order. 
f Oct. 1742. $ Julio, 1744,_ 
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It is not very surprising, therefore, that the small-pox 
on its first discovery, and, indeed, for long afterwards, 
should, according to the variety it assumed, have been 
confounded with all these diseases, and especially with the 
measles and chicken-pox—from their originating, or at 
least being first noticed about the same period, and con- 
sequently being equally new diseases. Hence we are 
told by Rhazes that Aaron of Alexandria who wrote on 
this disease as early as a. p. 620, arranged the small-pox, 
measles, and anthrace or erythematous plague as products 
of one common specific contagion*. ‘The last was, indeed, 
soon thrown.out of the list, but the two former continued 
to be contemplated by most writers as one and the same 
disease for eight centuries after the era of Aaron. 

With respect to the small-pox and chicken-pox there 
has been more difficulty. A contest of no ordinary mag- 
nitude arose in early times upon the subject, in support of 
which, every nation in Christendom, as in the Holy Wars, 
for many ages sent forth its champions; and the conflict 
has been of a still longer duration than the Holy Wars 
themselves. 

In the midst, therefore, of all this confusion of diseases. 
nothing can have been more called for than a judicious at-. 
tempt to distinguish the one from the other, and to lay. 
down their respective land-marks; and hence those who. 
have engaged in such an undertaking have ever been 
entitled to the warmest thanks of the profession. : 

Rhazes, in this respect, may be said to. have taken. the. 
lead. He carried at once the anthrace or erythematous 
plague of Aaron toa distinct genus from al-gridi or the 
small-pox; and though he continued this last and mea-. 


sles (x en sass} (al-hasbet rather than: al-hasba as com- 


monly written) under the same genus, he arranged them” 
as distinct species, and consequently regarded them as 
separate diseases: while to the small-pox, thus disentan- 
gled and simplified, he assigned pretty nearly the same 


* Rhaz. De Variolis et Morbillis, in Continent, Lib. xvi. Cap. virr. In- 


- terprete Feragio Judo. A.D. 1486. 
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vatieties as have been allotted to it by the most discri- 
minating writers of the present day; for he very accu- 
rately describes the distinct, the confluent, and the limpid 
cr vesicular, including the crystalline and horny; and 
treats of the disease “ent the opposite sina of 
benign and malignant *. 

Unfortunately the limpid or lymphatic ansiiot was in- 
cautiously denominated chicken-pox by way of distinction 
from the purulent, by many writers of great authority and 
talents, as Morton +, Gideon Harvey {, Mead §. While, 
which was more common, varicella or water-pox in all its 
varieties, was designated by the term variola, though re- 
garded as having no real claim to such a term, and hence 
discriminated from the genuine disease by the adjunct 
spurious or bastard variola, of which Van Swieten fur- 
nishes us with a striking example. For after having no- 
ticed under his description of variola the steen-pochen 
(stone-pox) water-pochen and wind-pochen||, all which 
he distinctly characterizes by the name of spurious va- 
riola, and observed that he has seen them as frequently 
epidemic as the genuine small-pox, occasionally indeed 
running a race with the latter and sometimes succeeding 
it, he dismisses them altogether, and proceeds with the 
history of the genuine disease in all its modifications * 
telling us that, like Dr. Mead, he had met with the crys- 
talline variety, as well in the confluent as in the discrete 
form, occasionally indeed intermixed with the pustular: 
and that under this variety was reckoned by the best 
writers the siliquose, or that which consists of soft and 
empty vesicles, but which are sometimes at last filled with 
pus@]. In much of this he is followed by Sauvages ; 
who, however, regards varicella by name as a distinct va- 


* Rhaz. De Variol. et Morb. Ferag. Jud.—See also Mead’s Works. Vol. 12. 
p- 163. Edit. Ed, 1765. 

+ Treatise upon Small-pox. Lond. 1694. 

$ Treatise on Small-pox and Measles. Lond. 1696. 

§ De Variol. et Morb. ex Rhaz. Lond. 1766. mis 

|} Comment. Aph. 1381. Vol. v. p. 11. edit, Lugd. Bat. Ato. 

§ Comment. ut supra. Aph. 1398. 
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riety of small-pox; while with Hoffman* he separates it 
from the crystalline or lymphatic variety which he makes 
synonymous with horn or cornoidal pox (spitzpochen) mee 
water-pox?. 

A more pointed Rpm aitbigia: therefore, became ne- 
cessary, and a still stricter attention to the specific charac- 
ters by which small-pox and chicken-pox:are distinguish- 
able. This was successively undertaken by Fullert, 
Borsiero (Burserius) ||, Hosty §, Heberden 4] and Willan; 
and has been so far accomplished as to have satisfied the 
profession generally, although it has not perhaps at any 
time set the question altogether at rest in the mind. of 


every one. 


Of late years, however, the learning and acuteness: of 
many pathologists seem to have put usin no small danger 
of going back into all the confusion which existed in 
former times: not, in any respect, from ignorance of the 
real nature of the eruptive diseases towards which their 
attention has been turned, but ‘from a scientific desire to 
generalize and simplify them. 

About thirty years.since, Professor Frank of Milan, 
dissatisfied with the ground of that general composure of 
mind which seemed to have taken place on the subject, 
commenced a new agitation, and undertook to show that 
chicken-pox (varicella), crystallme, and horn-pox, and in 
general all those forms of exanthem, which, since his time 
have been called, though with no very classical term, 


warioloid diseases, belong to PEMPHIGUS as a genus, 
‘under which also he places pompholyx. 


'This genus: he 
divides into two species p..amplior, importing the ordi- 
nary form of the disease, and p. variolodes: ‘* eamque,” 
says he, alluding to.this variety, “‘ aut vesicularem 
(variola spuria emphysematica, ) aut crystallina (aquo- 
sa, varicella auctorum) aut solidescentem (variola 
spuria verrucosa, soe boon sicca, dura, ovalis aucto- 


* Opp. Sect. 1. Cap. iii. p. 298. Hd. Gen: 1740. 
t Cl. ut. Ord. u. Gen. 1, 
» ~ Exanthematologia. p. 167. Lond. 1730. 


§ Institut. Med..Tom. 1. 
| Mercure de France. Janv. 1769. 


‘| Medical: Transact. 1. 427. 
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rum) appellari vellemus.”* It is not necessary to follow 
up his argument, since, however well supported, it has for 
some time. been. sinking into disrepute, though, amidst 
the versatilities of opinion and conjecture which have of 
Jate distinguished the medical world, it is not impossible 
that, like many far more obsolete doctrines, it may yet 
revive and have its day again. It is necessary, however, 
to advert to it as forming one of the first and best sup- 
ported deviations from the general concurrence of opinion 
that had for some time been entertained upon the subject. 

In the variolous epidemic which prevailed during 1816 
‘at Montpellier, the eruption seems to have .presented 
almost all the diversified forms under which it is ever to 
be traced, in respect to shape and number of pustules, 
the nature of their fluid, the length of time which they 
require in order to be exsiccated into scales or scabs, and 
in the duration and severity of the eruptive, as well as in 
the absence or presence of the secondary fever. The 
chicken-pox (whether pemphigus or varicella) as is often 
the case, appears both to have preceded and to have 
accompanied the genuine variola; and the two were in 
many instances so closely intermixed, and alternated, as 
to render. it a work of no ordinary difficulty to draw a 
line of demarcation. “Never, perhaps,” says Professor 
Berard, who, in conjunction with Dr. de Lavit, has 
given an interesting history of this epidemic+, “ did the 
_ehicken-pox in oat symptoms so nearly resemble those 
of the small-pox, nor these diseases more fully assume 
the characters of each other.” The result was that, 
although at the commencement of the epidemy they con- 
: templated the two diseases as perfectly distinct, but run- 
ing a common race, they were at length. potted to re- 
gard them as identic, for reasons highly plausible, and 
which they advance with great modesty; and thus again 
enlisted chicken-pox Hare the banner of variola. And 
since this time Professor. Thomson of Edinburgh, from 


* De Cur, Hom. Morb. Epit. Tom. 111. p. 264, Mannh. 8vo. 1792. 
}, Essai sur les Anomalies de la Variola et de la Varicella, Paris, 1818. 
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an attentive observation of like coincidences in the late 
variolous epidemy in Scotland, to which we have already 
adverted, has not only felt inclined to draw the same 
conclusion, but has, with great industry and force’ of 
argument, endeavoured to establish an identity of species 
between these two eruptions by a copious reference to 
their history, and the progress of the contest to which 
they have given rise, as developed in all the standard 
authorities, foreign as well as domestic, from the accre- 
dited date of their origin to the present day*. 

It is not a little singular, and tends in the strongest 
light to show the discursive powers of human genius when 
aided by the resources of learning, that at the very mo- 
ment of this new attempt to combine diseases, which have 
of late years been regarded as distinct, or as claimed in 
various forms by another genus; Dr. Willan, who had 
laboured hard to support and rivet such distinction, was 
engaged in the more arduous task of establishing the iden- 
tity of small-pox and plague in that variety of the latter, 
which makes the nearest approach to small-pox, and which 
we have already referred to under the name of erythema- 
tous. His.researches, which have been published post= 
humously by his learned relative, Dr. Ashby Smithy, 
are written with an amenity and antiquarian interest that 
fully entitle them to a place in every medical library, 
whatever becomes of the question itself, and have, un- 
doubtedly, brought conviction home to the minds of not 
afew. So that if the whole of these elaborate lucubra- 
tions could maintain their ground, plague, small-pox, 
chicken-pox, pemphigus, and, perhaps, cow-pox, grease~ 
pox{, measles, and scarlet-fever, would all be resolvable 
into one common malady, and derivable from one common: 


XN 


* Historical Sketch of the Opinions entertained by Medical Men respecting 
the Varieties and Secondary Occurrence of Small-pox, &e. in a Letter to Sir 
James McGregor, &e. 8vo. London, 1822. 

t Miscellaneous Works of the late Robert Willan, M.D. &c. comprising an 


Inquiry into the Antiquity of the Small-pox, Measles, and Scarlet-fever, &c. 


8vo. Lond. 1824, 
$ Thomson, ut supra, po. 146, 387.— Willan, ut supra, p. 69. note 75. 
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virus. While, as another learned attempt has been set on 
foot by a third body of pathologists of no mean authority 
or pretensions*, to show that plague itself, in this case 
the primary and original source of them all, does not exist 
in any shape, nor ever has existed, as a specific disease ; 
and is nothing more than a typhous or malignant fever 
with an accidental appendage of efflorescences, eruptions, 
or tumours of various kinds, modified by a host of con- 
tingencies (to which indeed, Dr. Frank is also a party in 
his first volume*-), the whole system of pyretology seems, 
in the present day, to have some chance of being concen- 
trated into. a marvellously small compass, and for the be- 
nefit of future students, may, perhaps, be engraven on a 
silver penny. But where the land-marks of diseases are 
thus successively broken down one after another, till no 
guiding-post is left, how is the young student to make his 
way over the trackless common before him ? 

This view of the subject might easily be carried still 
further: for after Dr. Willan had persuaded himself that 
the erythematous plague of the ancients was nothing more 
than the vesicular and confluent variety of small-pox, he 
persuaded himself still further that the distinct and cohe- 
rent form of this disease is,in many cases, synonymous 
with their phlyzacia, lichenes, and ecthymata{; thus melt- 
ing down a multitude of other eruptive affections into the 
same crucible. Had he lived longer, indeed, it was his in- 
tention to have unfolded in a similar way the history of 
syphilis, which, like all the preceding complaints, he con- 
ceived to be of immemorial origin, and, apparently, to 
have had a close fellowship with. them §. 

It must be conceded to Professor ‘Thomson that it. is 
often peculiarly difficult, sometimes perhaps unconquer- 
ably so, to distinguish by the superficial appearance, the 


* Heberden, Observations on the Increase and Decrease of different Dis. 
eases, particularly the Plague. 8vo. 1801.—Hancock, Researches into the 
_ Laws and Phenomena of Pestilence, &c. 8vo. 1821. 

+ De Cur. Hom. Morb. Epit. Tom. 1. p. 136. } Will. ut supra. p. 53. 
§ Miscellaneous Works, p, 87. foot-note by Dr. Ashby Smith. 
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nature of the fever, or even the mark that remains on the 
skin afterwards, chicken-pox from small-pox, and espe- 
cially, which is what he particularly alludes to, that modi- 
fication of small-pox, which is so apt to follow upon vac- 
cinia or cow-pox, where the latter has only given the con- 
stitution acheck and not an utterexemption. But these ap- 
proximations are only to be traced in extreme modes of the 
two diseases, and where they make .a considerable di- 
vergence from their right and proper course ; for in a pure 
or perfect state of small-pox and chicken-pox whether we 
regard them as distinct diseases, or as mere varieties of one 
common species, there is no difficulty whatever.. And even 
in their widest departure from such state, and their closest 
approximation to each other, as well in unity of time as of 
character, they do not more intimately.coincide than in the 
case of various other diseases of whose distinction there 
never can be a question. ‘Thus in idiopathic epilepsy 
and intestinal worms the symptoms are often precisely the 
same ; and the existence of the second, at first only conjec- 
turable, is, at last, only ascertainable by the action of an- 
thelmintics. But worms may also be accompanied. with all 
the symptoms of a genuine hectic; as may this latter with 
all those of a quotidian or a tertian ague.. So measles have 
often been confounded with .rosalia or scarlet-fever, and 
miliaria with eczema or heat-eruption ; and it is one of the 
most important parts of nosology to point out the distinc- 
tive marks of such analogous diseases, though a ‘park im 
which it has not always succeeded. 
As there are some disorders that render the constitu- 
tion less disposed to the small-pox than others, of which 
the. cow-pox furnishes. us with an example ; there are also 
some that render it more so. In like manner we find the, 
measles generally superinduce catarrh; and very fre- 
quently prepare the way for hooping-cough ; imsomuch 
that all these maladies become synchronous. So the chick- 
en-pox not unfrequently lay a foundation for.the. small- 
pox, and the small-pox may perhaps, in persons of a par- 
ticular habit, lay a foundation for the chicken-pox ;_ or 
even the atmospheric intemperament..of either. of these 
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diseases, when epidemic, may call the other into play ; so 
that both, as we frequently see, co-exist, not only in the 
same place, but even on the sameperson. In truth the same 
constitution of the atmosphere often favours the growth 
‘and spread of various diseases equally; and hence, ru- 
beola, varicella, rosalia, and catarrhs are not unfrequently 
coincident. 
But still the two diseases before us have ‘marks, if I 
mistake not, so strictly essential, as to render it highly in- 
correct and unscientific to contemplate them as mere mo- 
difications of a common exanthem: which moreover:in 
various cases, by throwing the practitioner off his guard, 
might lead to avery erroneous treatment and a dangerous 
exposure of the person. If these be not to be found in 
the ordinary distinctions that have been pointed out by 
‘Dr. Heberden, Dr. Willan, and other monographists,:as 
resulting from the form and duration of the pock, the con- 
sistency of its fluid, and the integrity or dip of the skin 
after the eruption is over, we must look beyond the. ob- 
‘vious symptoms to the intrinsic properties of the respect- 
ive matters eliminated, and the influence of the two dis- 
eases on the constitution in future. And here I think 
we shall not look in vain. 

- I. The matter of small-pox is capable of re-producing 
small-pox By INOCULATION. It continues true to its:own 
specific character, and possesses this power to infinity. 
‘The matter of chicken-pox is not capable of re-producing 
small-pox BY INOCULATION; nor is it often capable of re- 
“producing even its own kind. It will sometimes excite 
an irritation around .the puncture, but it seldom seems to 
_ proceed farther. Nor, indeed, does it always irritate lo- 
cally:: for:we have already seen that Dr. Heberden,.with 
all his efforts to obtain this effect, found that ‘the 
little wound healed up immediately, and showed no signs 
_of any infection”*. Of the two cases described by Dr. 
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* Medical Transactions. Vol. 1. Art. xvii. ) 
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part went through its ordinary course; and, twelve days 
after the incision he observed, further, that twosmall red 
eruptions appeared on the shoulder, and soon became ve- 
sicular”; but in the second case even the local irritation 
appears to have been nearly as trifling and unspecific, as 
in the case of Dr. Heberden: on the third day after inocu- | 
lation ‘‘ the small scratches made by the lancet were dis- 
cernible, but not inflamed”. On the fourth ‘“ they were 
scarcely visible”. On the fifth, ‘a redness with some 
degree of hardness and elevation appeared at the places 
punctured, but subsided again on the following day”. 
On the eighth, ‘‘ no vestige remained of the inoculation”. 
It should be observed, however, that twelve days after 
the use of the lancet two small gnat-bite-like spots ap- 
peared on the patient’s side, which became vesicular ; and, 

that two days. after this, ‘“a considerable number of 
vesicles with surrounding redness, appeared on his body, 
but there were not any on his face”. On the next day, 
‘“‘he was free from indisposition, and no further eruption 
took place”. The whole of which general eruption, in 
consequence of the imperfect action exhibited on the arm, 
was reasonably ascribed to contagion received antecedently 
to inoculation, the patient, who was a boy of nine years 
old, having been the constant play-mate of his brother, 
from whom the fluid was taken, and who had caught the 
disease at school*. 

From this slightness of irritability in the fluid of the 
varicellous vesicle, many practitioners have supposed that 
it is nothing more than an increased secretion of the serum 
of the blood, like that which takes place in “ any blister 
produced by scalding or cantharides”+. This, however, _ 
is hardly to be admitted; but it is impossible to reflect 
upon the readiness with which most cutaneous eruptions, 
whether merely superficial or constitutional, are capable 
of propagating themselves by inoculation, as cow-pox, 
plague, syphilis, psoriasis, porrigo, and scabies, in all its 


* On Vaccine Inoculation. p. 98. 4to. 1806.. 
‘ Brown’s Inquiry into the Anti-Variolous Power of Vaccination, p. 223. 
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forms, as ‘well as small-pox, without a conviction that 
the fluid of the varicellous vesicle is, at least, one of the 
most mert and inacrimonious of the whole; and conse- 
quently something widely different from that of the small- 
pox. | ! | 
The power of propagation possessed by genuine small- 
pox, moreover, is not only, in direct opposition to the power 
_ of chicken-pox, peculiarly active, but runs through all its 
varieties; each of which, however deflected Scien the 
standarc of perfection, has a tendency, though not an 
equal tendency, to reproduce the same disease, and to mo- 
del it after such standard: and hence we have a thousand 
instances of discrete purulent small-pox generated by inocu- 
lation from the confluent or crystalline varieties*. | Not, 
indeed, that the latter is always as sure in its action, for 
it often fails from its imperfection ; but wherever it evinces 


specific power enough to operate, it reproduces the ge-. 


nuine disease, and mostly with a completely matured pus- 
tule. In effect it is rarely that the fluid in the confluent 
small-pox becomes thoroughly matured or purulent, and 
yet it is seldom that this has been found unavailing. 

II. An incursion of natural small-pox protects the sys- 
tem against a recurrence of small-pox, and an incursion 
of natural chicken-pox against a recurrence of chicken- 
pox, but neither of these affords the slightest security 
against the other. ‘This protection, indeed, is not uni- 
versal, and hence we have, in both diseases, a few exam- 
ples of secondary or even ternary affection ; but the rule 
holds generally and is not fundamentally disturbed by 
such anomalies. And we have hence a full proof that 
the intrinsic qualities of each virus is distinct, and con- 
sequently that the diseases themselves are so. 

III. The matter of cow-pox, which affords a like pro- 
tection to the system against small-pox, affords‘no pro- 
tection whatever against chicken-pox. On the contrary, 
according to many writers, it seems rather to pave the way 


* Frewen, Essay on Inoculation, 1'749.— Willan, On Vaccine Inoculation, 
p> 59. 
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for chicken-pox ;—if all the anomalous eruptions whiclr 
have been regarded as chicken-pox since the introduction 
of vaccination, have been fairly entitled to this appella- 
tion, instead of to that of spurious small-pox, as they were 
formerly-called ; since such eruptions appear of late years: 
to have been more frequent than ever. But of the real na- 
ture of several of these we are perhaps to the present mo- 
ment in a considerable degree of 1 ignorance. . 

They may perhaps be of later origin than either the 
small-pox, cow-pox, or measles, and they may possibly 
wear themselves out sooner, and give way to other erup-" 
tions of which at present we know nothing. “ For it seems. 
deducible”, says a learned and highly venerated friend of 
the author, “‘ that there is not a secretion or exhalation 
of the human body which may not. be so vitiated as to’ 
produce diseases communicable to others by contact or’ 
respiration, under various fortuitous circumstances of con- 
centration and stagnation, application and action: so that 
there may be new maladies awaiting our species, which 
are still to develope themselves under the endless com- 
bination of the incidents of human life through endless: 
ages to come.” * ; 

By the facility with which some of these are capable. 
of producing fresh crops of their own nature in mocula- 
tion, they seem to be distinct from varicella; and from - 
their forming no protection against the small-pox, they 
are evidently distinct from the latter, notwithstanding 
their frequent. approximation to them in duration, and 
the external qualities of the pustule. 

These are marks uncontested, I believe, by any party ; 
and they are sufliciently differential to establish a clear 
distinction in the nature of the two eruptions, and conse- 
quently to separate the diseases from each other. 

That small-pox is not identic with any of the varieties 
of the loemus or plague, properly so called, of the Greek 
writers, is still more easily capable of proof. The variety 


* Select Dissertations on several siljeots of Medical Science. By Sir Gil- 
bert Blane, Bart. &c. p.214. Svo. Lond. 1823. 
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peculiarly fixed upon by Dr. Willan, is that which was 
often distinguished by the name of anTHRACE, the ery- 
thematous form of the present classification, in which the 
body is ‘* covered over with trails of vesicular’ erythema, 
producing deep, sanious and gangrenous ulcerations as it 
spreads, often to a loss of one or more limbs.” * 

In this last there is, indeed, some resemblance to con- 
fluent small-pox as they sometimes show themselves in 
cases where the fluid is yellowish, transparent, and imma- 
tured. But there is no resemblance whatever to the pus- 
tular discrete small-pox ; and hence Dr. Willan is under 
the necessity of supposing that the latter are alluded to 
by. the ancients under some other term, and constituted 
with them another and widely different disease. ‘ As 
the angina maligna,” says he, ‘‘ was for many ages 
thought generically different from the scarlatina febris, 
so was the CONFLUENT VESICULAR SMALL-Pox deemed 
a principal branch of the Lommos or. PESTILENTIAL 
FEVER: while the pisTINCT, and COHERENT VARIOLA, 
with yellowish pustules and a moderate fever, were ranked 
with phlyzacia, ecthymata, lichenes agrii, &c. This may 
be traced up to Hippocrates:—he, as well as Galen, 
speaks of pemphigoid fevers, fevers with phlyctene, 


and. the. anthraces, as pestilential and malignant: and 


of another set of fevers in which appear critical, inflamed, 
and suppurative tubercles or pustules.” + 

Now the term soimox or PESTIS, was employed. among 
the.Greeks and Romans, like our own derivative pEsTI- 
LENCE, in two very different senses, a strict or particular, 
and.aloose or general. Under the first it always im- 
ported, as plague or pestilence does in our own day, one 
and the same specific disease; under the latter it was 
applied to various sorts of disease possessing any high 
degree of malignity, whether among mankind or among 


brutes, as the word pestilence is still used among our- 


* Anthracia Pestis y Erythematica, Gen. 1v. Spec. 1. of the yp Class 
and Order, 


t Miscellaneous Works, ut supray p. 59, 
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selves. But it is immeasurably difficult to adopt the 
view of this subject taken by Dr. Willan for wa fold 
ing reasons. 

First, we have no DESCRIPTION ssi of any ditch 
disease as small-pox in the writings'of any of the Greek 
or Latin physicians: and all that Dr. Willan, or any 
one else can accomplish upon this point,’ is to glean a 
few incidental passages which may be supposed to ALLUDE 
to it in different places or volumes. Now if the small 
pox existed amongst the Greeks or early Romans at all, 
they must have existed as a common and popular disease ; 
and it is impossible to suppose that among pathologists, 
so minute in their attention to other dienaicees and the 
descriptions they have given of them, as Hippocrates, 
Areteeus, Galen, and Celsus, they should not have de- 
scribed small-pox also at large, and assigned.some fixed 
and. specific name to this as well as to apoplexy, car- 
dialgia, catarrh, opisthotonus, instead of leaving us to 
seek for it at random under the names of niagara he 
eulogia, and various other affections. 

Secondly, as the small-pox, if they existed among 
the Greeks at all, must have had a frequent existence, and 
their varieties of discrete and confluent, mild and malig- 
nant, must have been known to every one, it is impossible 
that Hippocrates or Galen could have made that separa- 
tion between such varieties as Dr. Willan is obliged to 
suppose: and have contemplated them as. distinet dis- 
eases, of very different origins, and destitute of all genes 


ric connexion whatever. 


Thirdly. Inoculation for the plague was occasionally 
tried in ancient times, as it is in our day, and especially 
for that particular variety of the plague which Dr. Wil- 
lan especially adverts to, as making the nearest approach 
to the small-pox, and always with the same result. In- 
stead of producing a milder disease, as in the latter ease, 
it uniformly proved fatal. The last attempt of this kind 
appears to have taken place in the reign of the Emperor 
‘Commodas, A.D. 189, and is thus ppc ee by: Dion 
Cassius, in his narrative of the plague which overran so 
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large a portion of the Roman territory at this era, and. 
which is admitted by Dr. Willan to have been the modi- 
fication of plague now alluded to: ‘“* Many died jn an- 
other, way, not only at Rome, but over nearly the whole 
empire through the practice of miscreants, who by means 
of small, poisoned needles, communicated, on being paid 
for it, the horrid infection so extensively that no compu- 
tation could be made of the numbers that perished.”* 

Dr. Willan notices this passage of Dion, and very 
adroitly endeavours to turn it to his own account. » “ This 
absurd report”, says he, “‘is very analogous to the ca- 
lumnies against our early.inoculators”. ‘The moculators, 
however in every other. part of the world, when employ- 
ed upon small-pox succeeded in every instance in triumph- 
ing over such calumnies: they were upheld by the force 
of truth: , they pointed to the favourable result of their 
practice, a result. which it was impossible to deny ; and 
hence there is no nation in ancient or modern times, bar- 
barous or civilized, Asiatic, African, or European, as we 
shall have to observe hereafter, wherever variolous in- 
oculation. was introduced, but bécame gradually sensible of 
its benefit, and hailed it as an incalculable blessing. Why 
was not the same triumph obtained: by inoculation for the 
disease before us in Greece and Rome? 
the reason alleged by the historian—that, instead of an 
incalculable blessing, it proved an exterminating curse, 
and thus gave a clear manifestation that this disease was 
not the small-pox? 

Fourthly, that the anthrace referred to by Dr. Willan, 
was not small-pox, but a variety of the proper loemus or 
pestis, is clear from its existing in the same quarter of the 
globe in the:present day, and being expressly described as 
such by pathologists of the highest authority, of whom it 
may be sufficient to mention Dr. Alexander Russell, whose 
account of this form of plague, as it appeared beforehiseyes, 
we shall advert to in its proper place}; and who was also 
as accurate an observer of small-pox, which he has in like 


\ * Bist. Rom. Lib, uxm. ik 
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_ manner represented as it occurred to him; but, who never | 


once dreamed of regarding the two diseases as identic*, or 
possessing any near connexion. 50 

Dr. Willan, however, relies mainly upon Rhazes,. who. 
seems, unquestionably, to have entertained some ideas upon. 
this subject in unison with himself; for, apparently misin- 
terpreting a few loose passages of Galen in the same 
way Dr. Willan has done, and particularly where Galen, 
is treating of phlegmonz, erysipelata, herpetes, and ion- - 
thi+, he tells us that the small-pox and measles were 
known to Galen six hundred years before his own: era. 
In answer to which, however, it may be sufficient to quote 
the following admission on the part of the Greek. trans- 
lator of Rhazes’s Treatise on the small-pox and meazles 
(al-gridi and al-hasbet), written in the tenth or beginning 
of the eleventh century, and dedicated to the reigning em- 
peror, and which he entitles Hegi Aoimixns “on the PESTI- 
LENCE”, for by this name, adopting the vulgar mean- 
ing of the term, he denominates these diseases: “‘ It is 
confessed by all persons conversant with the writings and 
laborious researches of Galen, that nothing which per- 
tains to medical science or the cure of Ginchsens has escaped 
his penetration. With regard, however, to the pestilence 


 (Aoiuixn), he is less explicit than on other subjects: he 


The most 
powerful op- 
ponent of 
Willan, Wil- 


Jan himself. / 


speaks of it cursorily, or in connexion with analogous 
complaints, but he does not any where state distinctly 
the symptoms or appropriate mode of treatment in, it: 
—strange, that he who first organized the medical: art, 
and defined what had been -left .indeterminate, should 
have but slightly noticed a disease to which mene man Is 
born hable.” 

But the most powerful opponent of Dr. Willan upon 
the whole of this subject, is Dr. Willan himself; who, 
only a few years before gave us his opinion upon it in the 
following form ; and itis nota little singular to observe 
how directly it is controversive of that we have thus: far 


* On the Diseases at Aleppo. Ch. iv. 


+ Tr. De Compos. Med. sec. loc. De Prognos. a. SA a Lib. and De 
Usu Partium. Lib, rx, 
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contemplated; while it does not appear that any new 
facts or additional evidence of importance had sprung 
up before him to produce such a change of sentiment. 

On his referring to this celebrated treatise of Rhazes, 
“he takes it,” says Dr. Willan, “‘ for granted that the 
small-pox and measles were known to Galen more than 
six hundred years before his own time, being misled by 
some incorrect translation of Galen’s works into the Ara- 
bian language. The passages which he quotes have 
certainly not the least relation to the diseases above men- 
tioned (small-pox and measles). Indeed no description 
of them, nor the slightest collateral hint, appears in the 
writings of the Greek physicians which could lead us to 
suppose they had any knowledge on the subject. Some 
modern writers have held a contrary opinion, maintaining 
that Hippocrates and his successors applied to the mea- 
sles and small-pox the denominations of exanthemata, 
ecthymata, eczemata, erysipelata, herpetes, ANTHRACEs, 
&c. Now some of these terms have been strictly defmed, 
and in a way which admits of no such application: the 
rest are left indefinite, and always intended to express, 
generally, eruptions on the skin, yet have they not been 
appropriated to any particular form of them. A contro- 
versy, founded on materials so slight and unsatisfactory, 
was carried on with ardour during a part of the last cen- 
tury, but need not at this time be revived, when it is 
nearly consigned to oblivion.” * 

In the midst of all this diversity of opinion, there is 
one point at least clear, and universally admitted, I mean 
that the earliest distinct description of the disease which 
has descended to modern times, is that of Rhazes. It is 
contained in his Almansor, which was composed about 
the end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth century; 
_ and in this he quotes from an Alexandrian physician, of 
the name of Aaron, who had written on the same subject 
“as early as the year 622. 
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far as their writings have reached us, make mention of the 
contagious property of the disease, chiefly accounting for its: 
production by an ebullition of the blood, which they thought 
particularly incident to the age between childhood. and 
youth.. And it is equally singular that it should be asserted 
by Aaron, as it was also by Avicenna, that the same person 
is liable to a return of it a second or even a third time, 
precipue chm sanguis sit acutus.. Has the disease un- 
dergone any change since this period so as to render those 
who have not had it more susceptible of its influence, 
and. those who have had it less? In the descriptive part. 
of the disease little is to be added to Rhazes’s statement, 
and, what is more singular, he recommends the cool treat- 
ment. Unfortunately, however, the doctrine of concoc- 
tion and despumation of the humoral. pathologists spread. 
afterwards so widely, and was so generally supported, as 
to put to flight this correct and rational view of the sub- 
ject; and every attempt was made, by warm clothing and. 
the warm bath, to mature the peccant matter, and drive 
it in as large a quantity as possible to the surface; by 
which the slightest cases were violently exasperated, and. 
and too often rendered fatal. 

The severer the disease the sooner the pustules shoe 
themselves, thus completely reversing the law of scarlet- 
fever; a remark for which we were first indebted to the 
sagacious eye of Sydenham. And hence in the confluent 
variety the eruption appears on the second or third day, 
while in the distinct we have seldom, any traces of it till 
the fourth, and often not till the fifth day. 

Ifa patient have accidentally become impregnated with 
the contagion of the measles before inoculation or being 
exposed to the contagion of the small-pox, the latter, as 
we have already observed, will, generally speaking, be 
retarded in its progress, and not make its appearance till 
the measles have run through their course, upon the com- 
mon law that the constitution is only affected with one 
disease ata time. But to this common law we have al- 
ready pointed out various exceptions ; ; and as gout and 
rheumatism sometimes co-exist, the measles atid small- 
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pox’ occasionally co-exist also. In:the year 1769, Mr. Ge. IID. 
King, of the Foundling Hospital, Dublin, inoculated cael it 
forty-three children of the establishment. On the fourth Variola. 

or fifth day afterwards, sixteen of them sickened with the Reman: 
measles, and went through the disease regularly, yet the 
progres of the small-pox was not retarded or altered; for ° 

the pustules of the latter disease appeared as those of the 

former died away ; and both complaints were of a mild 
character: a like coincidence occurred in the sieges 0% 

and with a like favourable termination*. - . 

In this case the common law of retardation seems to Retardation 
have been interfered with by some peculiar constitution elgeereas 
of the atmosphere; for the effect was general to all who 
were under the influence of rubeolous contagion. In other 
eases we have a like interference with the commow law of 
variola, from the idiosyncrasy of individuals or some tem- 
porary but equally occult power operating upon the sys- 
tem. ‘There are some persons who seem to possess a Some per- 
natural immunity to its influence, and pass through life i 
\without ever being infected, though they may have pur- susceptible 
posely exposed themselves to the most contaminated at. >Y ™*: 
mosphere. There are others, who though incapable of Sate Og 
being affected at one time, lose’ thei emancipation at porarily. 
another.. ‘*I know an old nurse”, says Dr. Huxham, 

“and one apothecary, who for many years attended per- 
‘sons, and a great number too, in the small-pox, and yet 
mever had them; nay, many that have industriously | 
endeavoured to catch this infection, by frequenting the_ ( 
chambers of the sick, have done it without effect ; and yet 
some of these persons, some months or years after, have 
been: seized with the small pox.”-- 

~But not only does the susceptibility of the disease vary Irritability of 
in degree at different times and in different persons, but a a 
the irritability of the body beneath its influence. Thus, asvariable as 
among fifty persons who receive it at the same time and tee ee 
undergo the same regimen, we may perhaps have as many 

* Edin. Med. Comment. Vol. m1. p. 443.0. 
+ Treatise on Fevers,.Small-pox, &ce, 
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degrees of violence ; some dying beneath its severity, some 
escaping, though with great peril, and indelibly seamed 
and scarred, and others evincing little fever, and a very 
slight eruption.. The present author caught it casually 
in London, when a child about six years old, and passed 
through it with scarcely any disturbance, and not more 
than twenty scattered pustules. 

In like manner we find, under inoculation, that while 
some persons throw forth a full crop, and suffer consider- 
ably from fever, others have scarcely any febrile sym- 
ptoms, aud no more eruption than the pustule on the 
puncture; the disease, in this case, exhibiting the same 
change as occurs in inoculated cow-pox, compared with 
the exanthem as received casually from the cow. 

It was at one time doubted, whether this slight appear- 
ance afforded protection for the future. ‘There is now no 
longer any doubt upon this subject. But we may go be- 
yond this, and reasonably conjecture that those who have 
passed through the disease with but little inconvenience, 
are even less exposed to future attacks than persons who 
have had it in the confluent form, and whose faces are 
marked with its ravages. For as the degree of violence 
depends, where there is no error in the treatment, upon 
the degree of irritability which the constitution manifests 
under the contagion, and as the irritability and suscepti- 
bility march with an equal step, he is most likely to have 
a renewal of the susceptibility in process of time who bear's 
the most evident marks of a i greater susceptibility ante- 
cedently. 

It had indeed been conceived by very distinguished pa- 
thologists that the small-pox can never be had a second 
time, notwithstanding various assertions in support of this 
fact; and the argument is thus ingeniously put by Dr. 
Heberden, who was himself a disbeliever: “ It would be 
no extravagant assertion to say that here in England not 
above one among ten thousand patients is pretended to 
have had it twice; and whenever it is pretended, it will 
always be as. likely that the persons about the patient 
were mistaken, and supposed’that to be small-pox which 
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was an eruption of a different nature, as that there was 
such an extraordinary exception to what we are sure is so 
general a law.”* 

This remark is forcible, but the sowed occurrences are 
in many, perhaps most of the instances appealed to, still 
more so. For, from the cause I have just pointed out, 
those who have had a repetition of small-pox have gene- 
rally, if I mistake not, been able to exhibit proofs of a 
prior attack in pits or scars on the face or some other part 
of the body, manifesting the violence with which the dis- 
ease ran its‘course, and consequently the strong predis- 
position of the constitution towards it, and irritability 
under its influence. “It isremarkable”, says Sir Gilbert 
Blane, ‘‘ that almost all the well-authenticated cases of se- 
cond small-pox have been of those persons who in the 
first instance had undergone it in its most.severe and dan- 
gerous forms.” Lewis XV. of France afforded a clear 
exemplification of this in 1774; and another still more 


striking is given, for the ensuing year, in the memoirs of 


the Medical Society{, in which though the first attack 
was peculiarly severe the second was more so, and proved 
fatal, The medical repositories are rich in cases of this 


kind, some of them so striking and so well established as - 


to prohibit all doubt whatever: and in the two or three 
instances which it has fallen to my lot to witness I have 
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traced the same character; for pits from the prior attack _ 


have been visible while the genuineness of the existing at- 
tack was in one instance substantiated by the test of in- 
oculation. In some instances this strong constitutional 
predisposition runs through every branch of the family, 
of which Dr. Barnes of Carlisle has given us a striking 
example in five individuals, sons or daughters of the same 
parents, who, having all caught the small-pox naturally 
in the summer of 1818, from which most of them suf- 
fered smartly, caught it againin February 1822, and had 
it also smartly, though not quite so severely as on the 


* Medical Transactions, Vol. 1. Art. xvit. 
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first attack:- In both series of affection the individuals 
varied in the degree of fever and:range of pustules; but 


_ in every instance, whether of the first or second series, 


the eruption was pustular. This account is given in the 
seventy-sixth number of the Edinburgh Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal*; and the very next article in the same num- 
ber affords an instance of a family diathesis of the same 
kind in four individuals, sons or daughters of the same 
parents, who were attacked nearly simultaneously ‘with 


small-pox after having undergone vaccination, which‘seems 
to have passed through its course satisfactorily, at differ- 


ent intervals varying from six to two years. A fifth child 
which had not been vaccinated, received the small-pox at 
the same time, and passed through it in much the same 
manner, but rather more mildly than one or two of the 
other instances. ‘The eruption. was in every instance dis- 
tinct and pustular, though in one or two a few vesicles 
were interspersed. | 

That erroneous statements upon the subject of a a recur- 
rence of small-pox have been very numerously. given’ to 
the world is unquestionable; among which we can find 
little difficulty in placing that of Borelli, containing ‘the 
history of a woman who recovered from seven distinct 
attacks of small-pox, and died on ‘the eighth; the ante- 
cedent eruptions having doubtless been those of ‘some 
other exanthem or cutaneous efflorescence: but ‘cases thus 
clear and incontrovertible are sufficient to establish’ an 


occasional departure from the general law, and teach us 


to look without a scoff upon the assertion of Rhazes and 
Avicenna, and the far earlier of Aaron, that the disease 
occasionally occurs a second, and, in some instances where 
there is a strong predisposition to it, even a third time. 
A like deviation from the ordinary path of procedure 
impresses us in the history of other exanthems.° The 
same general law prevails very strikingly in measles ‘and 
scarlet-fever, but we have also.a law of exceptions; and 
the exceptions in one disease seem to hold a steady pro- 


* Jouxn. Vol. xix. pp. 376—378, 
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“portion to those in another. ‘They are most frequent in 
scarlet-fever, fewer in measles, and still fewer in small- 
pox. In plague, the general immunity lasts but for a 
few weeks; yet some who have recovered seem to be 
protected for a much longer time, and several for life. 
In influenza, it extends through the whole duration of 
the existing epidemy, but the susceptibility recovers itself 
against the next visitation. In some remittents, as yel- 
low-fever, the patient continues little susceptible for many 
years, perhaps for the whole of his natural existence: in 
intermittents, the susceptibility, on the contrary, is very 
generally increased; for the man who has once suffered 
from an ague catches it again more readily than another. 
A high degree of fever is not necessary to emancipate 
the system in any exanthem; and ‘consequently not in 
small-pox. It is upon this principle that inoculation 
takes its stand m vaccinia as well as variola. Febrile 
commotion, as we have observed already, though neces- 
sary to throw the morbid poison to the surface, is only 
“necessary in a small, and sometimes an almost imper- 
ceptible degree; and if it be urged beyond this, the mor- 
bid» poison will be increased in quantity, the ferment will 
acquire a wider assimilation; and hence the fever and 
the eruption always maintain a balance. Provided the 
-entire system submits to the influence of the contagion, 
the emancipation is always as perfect under a small pro- 
duct as under a large; and it is wonderful to observe 
how completely this influence extends through every part 
of the system, often indeed without any cai geabitn cb what- 
ever, upon a deposit of the minutest particle of variolous 
contagion under the cuticle; for we are perpetually wit- 
nessing cases, or rather were when variolous inoculation 
was more frequent, in which a full change has been ope- 
rated on’ the entire frame, though the only pustule has 
been that excited at the puncture; and the individual, 
before liable to the disease, is become liable no longer. 
And that the blood itself, and therefore every particle of 
the blood,:is equally influenced in such circumstances, and 
even charged with the nature of the virus, is obvious 
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from the frequent communication of the disease from a 
pregnant woman to the fetus; and this too at times where 
the mother is no sufferer from the disease herself. 

A remarkable example of this last fact is given by 
Dr. Mead in the following words: ‘* A woman who had 
formerly had the small-pox, and was near her reckoning, 
nursed her husband who had caught it. At her full time 
she was delivered of a dead child, whose body was covered. 
over with pustules; a manifest sign that it died of the 
small-pox before it was brought into the world.” * Mau- 
riceau has another case or two to the same effect: and 
others have occurred since, and are noticed in several 
journals of later date. 

In these cases there is no assimilation or multiplication 
of morbid leaven: an influence is indubitably exercised, 
and that, too, over the entire current of blood ; for it 
could not otherwise reach the fetus, yet without any sen- 
sible effect on the mother. What is the nature of this 
influence? is it by an infinitesimal division of the minute 
drop of contagion inserted ito the skin, or that received 
by the breath? Whatever be the way, it enables us to be 
less surprised at the mode by which family taints, as gout, 
scrophula, and phthisis, are transmitted from generation 
to generation. 

Unborn infants do not always receive the small-pox 
under the same circumstances, nor in every instance even 


where the pregnant mother sickens with the disease. Sir 


George Baker, who was indisposed to credit these singu- 
larities, refers to two instances in which the mothers having 
been inoculated, had passed through the eruption favour- 
ably, and brought forth infants, both of whom three years 
afterwards were also inoculated with good effect}. From 
all which we collect, and we can do no more, that a like 
variation occurs before birth, as we have just observed 
occurs afterwards ; and that different individuals, or even 


* De Variolis, Cap. 1v. 
+ Sur la Grossesse, et d’Accouchement des Femmes, Obs. 600. et 576... 
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the same individual under particular circumstances, evince 
a different degree of susceptibility ; so that the conta- 
gion, though resisted at one time, is readily received at 
another. 

There is another feature in the physiology of small- 
pox, that is peculiarly worthy of notice; and that is the 
power which all deep-seated organs possess of opposing 
a lodgement of the pustulous inflammation on their own 
surfaces, and driving it altogether externally where it can 
do least mischief. Dissections have abundantly shown 
that the viscera and cavities of the interior are never 
affected with the eruption, except such as, like the skin, 
are exposed to the approach or ingress of air, as the nose, 
mouth, trachea and its ramifications, and the entrance of 
the meatus auditorius. As a general rule, pustules are 
never found in the rectum, but if there be any prolapse 
and the sphincter be exposed to the contact of air, that 
part of the rectum, which concurs in the exposure, will 
share in the common fate of the external parts. 

To what extent variolous contagion is capable of ra- 
diating, as it issues into the atmosphere from a diseased 
body, has never been satisfactorily determined. In laying 
down the general rules of febrile miasm, I ventured to 
state that contagion or miasm generated in the living 
body, does not appear to be very volatile in any instance, 
and soon dissolves in a pure atmosphere. ‘The contagion 
of small-pox seems fully to be governed by this law. 
‘When small-pox was more frequent. than at present, me- 
dical practitioners, though passing casually from house 
to house, were rarely, if ever accused, of communicating 
the disease; and Dr. Haygarth has appealed to an evi- 
dence of facts in proof that the sphere of variolous con- 
tagion does not include a diameter of fifteen hundred feet, 
and probably not a hundreth part of such a diameter. 

As the susceptibility of small-pox varies so consider- 
ably in different individuals, it is not to be wondered at 
that the irritability of the system to its influence should 
vary also, and consequently that there should be some 
difference in the period of time between the supposed com- 
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munication of the disease and its appearance by any ma- 
nifest. tokens. Upon the whole, the interval may: be cal- 
culated to vary from six to twenty-one days in the natural 
small-pox; and in the inoculated, which anticipates the 
action a day or two, from four days to eighteen. 

The writers on this. disease have subdivided it into-an 
endless multiplicity of forms: but the four following va- 


- yleties are sufficient to include the whole: 


a KE. Variola 
discreta. 
Distinct 
small-pox. 


Diagnostics. 


a Discreta. » Distinct small-pox. 
8 Confluens. i Confluent small-pox. 
y Degener. : Crystallized-pox. 
o. | Horn-pox. 
d Inserta. * Tnoculated small-pox. 


The pathognomic characters of the first variety or p1s- 
DINCT SMALL-Pox are the following; Pustules pea-sized ; 
distinct, distended, circular; the intervening spaces red 5 
the fever ceasing when the eruption 1s complete. 

The disease opens its battery with the usual signs of 
a febrile cold fit, accompanied with vomiting, and some 
degree of soreness in the throat. About the fourth, 


~ sometimes on the third day, the eruption begins to.ap- 


pear on the face, neck, and breast in minute flea-bite 
spots, which multiply every night for the ensuing four 
days, when there is usually a pretty full crop of them 
over every part of the body, though the face is, in almost 
all cases, far more covered than any other part; and that 
according to M. Camper in the proportion of five to one*, 
The head, face, hands, and wherever else the pimples 
show themselves, gradually swell, and the eye-lids are 
often so much dittentiad as to close the eyes and produce 
blindness ; the spaces between the pimples are reddish, 

and continue to grow redder as the pimples become pus- 
tules and ripen; the fever is of the caumatic or inflam- 
matory kind, and the suppuration is complete on the 
eighth day,’ or thereabouts. On the eleventh, the inflam- 
mation and etal al manifestly abate, and the latter, mea- 


* Les Avantages de Pincel ition, &ce Paris, 1782. 
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suring the diameter of a pea, dry away by degrees and 
scale off, and wholly disappear on the fourteenth or 
fifteenth day, with the exception of those on the extremi- 
ties, which, as they came out org commonly continue a 
short time longer. 

Such is dis ordinary course: but the symptoms vary 
greatly in severity, according to the degree of fever, and 


extent of the eruption, which, as already observed, hold. 


a pretty accurate balance. Where the pimples are few; 
and scattered, there is but very little indisposition ; but 
where they are very numerous, though still distinct, the 
soreness, swelling, and febrile heat are very distressing : 
and under this form the progress of the disease has often 
been divided into four stages, an incursive, an eruptive, 
a maturing, and a declining or scabbing”, at each of 
which it discovers an exacerbation of pyrectic symptoms. 
And when the patient is an infant, it is at these times, 
and especially on the incursion of the disease, occasionally 
attacked with a convulsion fit, or perhaps several in suc- 
_ cession, which it was once the custom to make much 
lighter of than the occasion justifies. 

The grand principle in the treatment of small-pox, as 
of all the other exanthems that have passed before us, is 
to moderate and keep under the fever; and, however the 
plans that have been most celebrated for their success 
may have varied in particular points, they have uniformly 
made this principle their pole-star; and have consisted 
in different modifications of fresh air, cold water, acid 
liquors and purgative medicines: heat, cordials, and other 
stimulants having been abundantly proved to be the most 
effectual means of exasperating the disease, and endanger- 
ing life. 

Th. Mead seems to have been almost indifferent as to 
the kind of purgative employed, and certainly gave no 
preference to mercurial preparations. His idea was, that 
all were equally beneficial that would tend to lower the 


* J.P. Frank, De Cur. Hom. Morb, Epit. Tom. un. p. 159. 
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system: “ Indicium”, says he, “ certé satis manifestum, 
quamcunque materiz diminutionem, fomitem igni sub- 
trahendo, huic morbo apprimé convenire.” And in this 
manner he accounts for the mildness of the malady after 
any great evacuation, natural or artificial; after acute 
diseases, immoderate catamenia, child-birth, and salivation. 

Mercury, however, appears to have a specific influence 
upon the action of variolous matter ; perhaps, as in the 
case of syphilis, upon the quality of the matter itself: 
for though, when considerably diluted with water, it is 
still capable of propagating the disease by imoculation, 
yet Von Wénsel has shown satisfactorily that when tri- 
turated with calomel it loses its energy, and in inocula- 
tion becomes inert and useless. Mercury has hence been 
denominated in Germany, remedium pancreston, and has 
certainly supported its character as the best corrector of 
the small-pox we are acquainted with from a period an- 
tecedent to the introduction of inoculation into Europe, 
to the present day. ‘“‘ Physicians who attend hospitals”, 
says Sir George Baker, “have frequently observed the 
small-pox to be particularly mild in those. patients whe 
have happened to receive the infection soon after a mer- 
curial ptyalism ; and inoculation is said to have been a 


- much more successful practice in some of our American 


Prophylac- 
_ tics opposed 
by Frank. 


colonies since the use of calomel has eee there intro- 
duced into the preparative regimen.” When given 
merely as a purgative it is dintally mixed with the pow- 
der or resin of jalap, and in this manner acts much more 
briskly. 

Professor Frank seems,to attach too little importance 
to a prophylactic treatment of any kind, whether by ca- 
thartics or alterants, mercurial or antimonial, unless with a 
view of removing worms or some other known irritant ; 


his maxim being ‘the very dangerous one for a sudden at- 


tack of an acute disease, that the firmest health is the 


_ best state in which to receive it. “‘ Nemo sanior,” says 


he, “* quam sanus esse potest; ac seepe, qui ad morbum 
si PRE#PARAT futurum, hic victas huic manus cedit, ac 
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ineptissimis in absentem, nec cognitum satis, hostem inve- 
hitur auxiliis,” * 

Exposure to fresh and cold air is nearly, if not alto- 
gether, of as much service as calomel ; and hence the pa- 
tient, however inactive and dejected he may be, should be 
roused from his bed, and urged to use gentle exercise ei- 
ther abroad or in a cool capacious room. Cold water is 
usually prescribed in large draughts for the same purpose, 
and very generally proves highly refreshing. The acids, 


and especially the diluted mineral acids, have a peculiar 


influence in diminishing the extent of the eruption; inso- 
much that some inoculators have been bold enough to pro- 
phecy the number of pustules a patient would aruliien un- 
der a given quantity of the acid. Whether any one of 
the acids has an intrinsic power beyond the rest. has never 
been sufficiently put to the test of inquiry ; nor is it clearly 
ascertained in what way they operate towards the present 
effect. They are an excellent refrigerant in fevers of all 
kinds, but in small-pox there seems to be a something be- 
yond this power, and they probably restrain the process 
of assimilation. 

Lemonade may conveniently form the common drink 
during the fever ; or a solution of creme of tartar in water, 
which, as tending to keep the bowels gently open, will be 
preferable. When the fever is considerable, the purgative 
should be repeated at each of its exacerbating stages; and. 
if convulsion-fits arise, the: spasmodic. irritation is best re- 
moved by laudanum. 

The pathognomic characters of the conFLUENT va- 
RiETY are the following: F veiules confiuent, flaccid, ir- 
regularly circumscribed: the “intervening spaces pale: 
with great debility. 

In this variety the eruption assumes, at first, the 
appearance of a general efflorescence without any distinc- 
tive points ; apgaeelen pimples, however, show them- 
selves about the third day, being a day or two sooner 
than in the discrete variety. ‘They soon coalesce from 


* De Cur, Hom, Morb, Epit. Tom, 111. p. 190, 8vo, Mannh, 1792. 
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their thronging number, and become filled, not with pus, 
but a yellowish serum, for this variety seldom suppurates 
regularly. The fever is violent and exhibits a synochous 


or typhous type; and, instead of subsiding on the appear-_ 


ance of the eruption, as in the distinct variety, very gene-- 
rally increases. ‘The head is oppressed, the eyes in- 


' flamed, the brain comatose or delirious. After the eighth 


Prognosis. 


Remedial 
treatment. 


Bleeding a 
doubtful re- 
medy. 


day the detached pellicle, covering a large secretion of 
this virulent fluid, becomes brown, and. not yellow as in’ 
the distinct sort.. Peculiar to the confluent small-pox is 
salivation in adults, and a looseness in children ; the for- 
mer always attends; the latter more rarely. ‘The spitting 
begins as soon as the eruption appears, or within aday or 
two afterwards: the saliva is at first thin, and easily and 
plentifully discharged ; but, towards the eleventh day, 


which is the period of the greatest danger, it becomes’ 


viscid and is discharged with great difficulty ; the loose- 
ness in children, however, continues beyond this period. 
When the disease terminates favourably, the swelling 
of the face about this time begins to abate, and that of the 
extremities commences. But, if the constitution be inca~ 
pable of counteracting the weakness under which it ‘is 
suffering, or the mass of disease with which it is oppress- 
ed, and particularly the exacerbating or secondary fever, 
as it is called, which takes place at the stage of matura- 
tion, the cuticle suddenly becomes flattened, the features 
sink, the pustules are depressed; the coma increases, flea- 
bite spots are sprinkled over the body, succeeded often by 
hemorrhages from dissolved blood; the pulse flutters, and 
the patient expires; usually, as already observed, about’ 
the eleventh, but sometimes not till the sixteenth day. 
In the commencement of this variety, the same re- 
ducent plan is to be pursued, as already recommended, 
in the preceding variety ; and the affusion of cold water 
may be added to a free use of fresh and even cold air. 
Bleeding is a doubtful remedy, and its propriety must en~ 
tirely depend upon the constitution or habit of the indi- 
vidual, and the nature of the prevailing epidemy. In a 
state of high entonic health, and firm elastic fibre, it may 
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be allowed, and perhaps repeatedly: but we should always 
bear in mind, first, that the plenitude of the disease does 
not so much depend upon the strength or weakness of the 
frame, as upon its’ susceptibility of the contagion, and ir- 
ritability beneath its action: and next, that in confluent 
small-pox the process of maturation: does not take place 
kindly or perfectly, and that the fever, often a synochus, 
has always a tendency to run into a typhus, particularly 
when the temperament of the atmosphere predisposes to 
this type. On this account, it will often be found ne- 
cessary, and particularly towards the stage of maturation, 
to support the tone of the system instead of reducing it. 
Camphor offers us one of the medicines for this purpose ; 
and may be given in solution or in the form of pills. 
The latter is generally the most convenient, as it can thus 
be taken in a larger quantity, and needs not interfere with 
ammoniacal neutrals, etherial compounds, the acidulated 
decoction of cinchona, or the same tonic in a more power- 
ful form. If, indeed, on the accession of the secondary 
fever, the pulse should suddenly sink, the pustules flatten, 
and the surface turn pallid or purple, wine must be added 
to the other remedies, blisters or sinapisms applied to the 
feet or legs; and opium be administered if a diarrhoea 
should supervene: though in the earlier stages of’the 
disease this last symptom should be very cautiously in- 
terfered with. Some part of the secondary fever may 
probably be set down to the score of the absorbed virus, 
now thrown back upon the blood from every part of the 
surface: and to disarm this source of exacerbation it may 
be convenient to open the pustules as they ripen, and let 
them discharge their contents externally.- And to save 
the face as much as possible from those exulcerations of 
the true skin that terminate in pits and scars, a mask of 
fine linen or cambric should be worn over it, illined with 
cetaceous cerate to soften me integument and defend it 
from: the air. 

’ Small-pox, then, may well be contemplated as a fear- 
ful'disease. It is so at all times from the uncertainty of its 
prognosis ; ‘but especially when it assumes a severe cha- 
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racter. And it is so, moreover, not merely on account, of 
its own ravage, but of the tendency it produces to subse-. 
quent evils, after its own course has subsided. In many. 
cases the constitution 1s incapable of recovering from the. 
general disturbance and debility it has imtroduced, and. 
hence atrophy, dropsy, and hectic are by no means uncom-., 
mon results. But it more frequently proves mischievous 
by stirring up some hereditary taint that might otherwise. 
he quiet through life; and in this way becomes an ills 
cause of scrophula, consumption, and gout. 

The HORN or CRYSTALLINE-POCK, it is only necessary, 
to notice, as forming a somewhat singular departure from. 
the usual course of the disease, though not often accom-, 


panied with danger, or distinguished by an overloading, 


eruption. _ Its pathognomic characters are set down in 
the N osological Synopsis as follows: Pimples imperfectly 
suppurating ; ichorous or horny ; and semitransparent. 
From some unknown cause, the variolous fluid is, in 
this variety, secreted and thrown upon the surface in the 
form of lymph, and is never exchanged for that, of pus.. 
As the finer part of the fluid is absorbed it loses its pel. 
lucidity, and the vesicular pimples appear whitish, and_ 


| preserve this hue till they dry and peel off. 'This is parti. 


cularly the case in persons of a fair and delicate skin, but,, 
where the skin is darker or coarser, they become brown, | 
hard and horny: and hence it is always m this way that. 
the present variety terminates amongst negroes. When- 
ever small-pox occurs a second time, it usually shows a. 
tendency to this modification. 

It is not a little singular that Professor Frank should 
have separated this form of the disease from small-pox,. 7 
and made it, together with varicella as already observed, 
a modification of pemphigus*. What land-mark can 
the student find when the boundaries of diseases are thus : 
disastrously broken up? . | 

The fourth variety under which small-pox is to. be | 
found, is the artificial modification known by the name of 


* De Cur. Hom. Morb. Epit. Tom. m1, p. 264. 
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‘INOCULATION: a most important advantage to mankind 
before they were acquainted with the equal or nearly 
equal protection afforded by the virus of cow-pox; when, 
in the language of Professor Frank, “ ad illud tandem se 
reductos viderunt ; ut victas huic pesti manus traderent, et 
sic, quasi daemoni, quo sibi esset propitior, sacrificarent.” * 

Its peculiar characters are thus described in the vo- 
lume of Nosology : Orange-coloured areola about the 
puncture; pain in the axilla about the seventh day: dis- 
ease mostly mild; and the purulent discharge sometimes 
confined to the punctured parts. , 

‘This mode of communicating the disease, like the 
natural disease itself, appears to have reached Europe 
from the east, and especially from China; where, ac- 
cording to the statements of the Jesuits}, it has been 
practised immemorially by perhaps the simplest and best 
mean of communication that has hitherto been devised, 
that of a needle charged with the contagious matter of a 
pustule, and introduced transversely under the cuticle. 
From China the discovery appears to have travelled jnto 
India, and thence to Asia Minor. It is not so easy to 
conjecturé | how it arrived among the ancient native tribes 
of Africa, as we know so little of their arriving there 
themselves. It. shows, however, that the disease itself is 
of a very high antiquity, though it does not seem to have 


travelled in a very early period of the world into Europe 5 a 


unless indeed we ascribe to it various sources of origin, 
which is accompanied with the difficulty of our not 
knowing where to stop the moment we embrace such a 
doctrine : for if we once indulge in a plural number, 
there is nothmg to prevent our carrying such number on 
to infinity. That the disease, however, has from an 
early period existed in Africa, and has also been counter- 
acted by the employment of a rude kind of inoculation, 
is now clear from the narrative of Mr. Campbell, whose 
veracity will not “lightly be called in question: and who 


* De Cur. Hom. Morb. ut supra. Tom, m1. § 334. 
+ Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, &c. passim. 
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tells us that he found both the small-pox and the prac- 
tice of inoculation in use among the Marootzce, or  in- 


habitants of the city of Kurreechane about a degree and 


a half to the northward of De la Goa Bay, or 242° south 
latitude. Here the rivers, which before ran westward, 


were found to flow towards the east, evidently proving 


that he had reached the loftiest point of this part of the 
continent. The natives, it seems, have a tradition that 
they procured the variolous matter, or rather learnt 
the art, from a people to the north-east called Mahala- 
tyela, who ride upon elephants. ‘They make the incision 
between the eye-brows. ‘Ihe Booshuanas, however, in- 
oculate for the small-pox also*, : 3 rh 
- The first employment of inoculation in our own coun- 
try seems to have been the result of some fortunate obser- 
vation, made, like that of cow-pox inoculation, in the 
rudest parts of it; for the practice of ‘ buying”, the 
small-pox, which was in fact a communication of-the dis- 
ease by insertion, was prevalent in Wales at a very early 
period, and appears to have been also occasionally re- 
sorted to in the Highlands of Scotland, from an antiquity 
nearly as remote; of which abundant proofs are. to be 
found in various articles in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions}. All such practice, however, and even the 
knowledge of it, seems to have been confined to the re- 
mote quarters in which it accidently arose, as late as,the 
year 1721, when Lady Mary Montague who had wit- 
nessed its success in Turkey, and had had a son success- 
fully inoculated there, submitted an infant daughter to 
the same process at this time in London. | Yet so little 
acquainted with its success were the public, and even the 
medical profession, at this period,’and so cautious in giv- 
ing it credit, that an experiment of its effect was ordered 
to be made in the same year on six condemned criminals, 
all of whom were fortunate enough to recover, and who 
thus redeemed their lives. This gave countenance .to 


* Travels in South Africa, &c. 2 Vols. 8vo, 1922. 
| -f See Vol. xxxur. years 1722-8, and especially Dr, Williams's account. 
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further attempts; yet the innovation, like that of mocu- 
lation from cow-pox, was sharply and pertinaciously op- 
posed, and not more than seven hundred and sixty-four 
‘persons, according to Dr. Jurin’s calculation, were inocu- 
lated all over England from 1722 to 1727. 

» Unfortunately the practice of treating the disease with 
cordials and a hot regimen at this time prevailed, and was 
too generally applied to the inoculated as well as to the 
natural process, by means of which the former was often 
rendered a severe and in many cases a fatal disease ; 
though it was impossible for the dullest intellect to be 
altogether insensible to its high comparative advantages. 
By degrees, however, the refrigerant and reducing plan 
obtained a triumph, and the triumph of inoculation was 
a synchronous step. Yet half 2 century afterwards the 
exploded plan was still persevered in by some practition- 
ers, and it is instructive to mark the comparative mis- 
chief that still accompanied it.. “‘ I found”, says Sir 
George Baker, writing in 1771, “‘ that in the counties of 
Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, many thousands of people, 
of all ages and constitutions, and some of them, of every 
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good success: whereas at Blandford, in Dorsetshire, out 
of three hundred and eighty-four persons, who were in- 
oculated, thirteen actually’ died, and many others nar- 
rowly escaped with their lives from the confluent small- 
pox.”* This gives us a direct mortality of something 
more than one in thirty ; and it is almost needless to add, 
that in the successful districts here alluded to, the cool- 
ing plan was prevalent, and at Blandford that of hot beds 
‘and a warm regimen. 

» Even this result, however, with all its fatality offers a 
wonderful improvement upon the march of natural small- 
pox; in which one out of every three or four have been 
compu'ed to die among adults, and one out of every seven 
among infants; while, wherever the cooling and reducent 


* Med. Trans. Vol. u. Art. x1x. Compare M. Gatti’s Nouvelles Reflexions 
sur la Pratique de Inoculation. Paris 1770. 
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plan has co-operated with inoculation, the casualties are 
not more than one in ‘five or six hundred. sau 

Yet great as is the intrinsic advantage of safe nee 
even upon its lowest scale, there is one evil which has al- 
ways accompanied it, and which, in a nation so justly, proud 
of its civil liberties as Great Britain, it is almost impossi- 
ble to provide against ; and that is the wider diffusion of 
variolous contagion through the atmosphere by the indis- 
criminate use of inoculation in all places. And hence it 
has been very forcibly observed in our own day by those 
who have written most warmly i in favour of vaccination, 
that small-pox inoculation is upon this ground a greater 
public evil than good; since the multitude who will not 
consent to be inoculated, receiving the natural disease 
more generally than they otherwise would do, the total 
mortality is greater than. before inoculation was had re- 
course to. I was at first induced to think that this state- 
ment was a little too highly coloured for a particular and 
present purpose. But on turning to Baron Dimsdale’s. ta- 
bles of calculation drawn up nearly fifty years ago, I find 
him arriving at the very same conclusion; and we may 


‘ fairly affirm that the deaths from small-pox, since the in- 


Whence the 
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natural 
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troduction of inoculation, have increased in consequence 
of the more extensive diffusion of variolous contagion im 
the proportion of fourteen or fifteen upon every hundred. 
The bills of mortality mdeed, give us ieikianede: more 
than this. 

By what means lan contagion received by a pa 
ture becomes so much milder than when received from 
the atmosphere is a problem that has never been satisfac- 
torily solved. Something is unquestionably due to the 
preparatory progress of purgatives and a reducent regi- 
men ; but, as the same mildness of character does not ob-. 
tain in the natural disease, where the same preparation. 
has been submitted to antecedently, some other;power. 
must be sought for. Under inoculation, and. with the 
usual precautions, the eruption is commonly distinct and 
widely scattered; yet the most striking character in the 
inoculated form is that when the eruption is full, and even. 
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confluent, the secondary fever, so alarming in the natural 
disease, is here for the most part slight, and sometimes al- 
together absent. ‘This exacerbation is usually ascribed 
to an absorption of the contagion from the pustules; but 
the feature before us shows that there must be a some- 
thing distinct from absorption, though perhaps acting in 
‘union with it. Is the virus from the first less irritant, and 
less capable of exciting much secondary fever, for the very 
reason that it was less capable of exciting much primary? 

It is on this account that variolous inoculation may be 
‘submitted to, without danger, by feeble infancy, advanced 
‘age, and even cachectic habits in every stage of life; and 
that the season of the year does not seem to be a matter of 
great importance. Pregnant women, however, ought never 
to be exposed to it, por infants, where there is a ae 
till after the irritation of teething. 

The operation is perfectly simple the needle originally 
employed in the East is as good an mstrument as any, 
though the lancet is preferred in general. It is only 
necessary to deposite a minute drop of the contagion under 
the cuticle, or at least to make such a wound as may give 
forth a single drop of blood. It is preferable to take the 
fluid before the pustule suppurates ; as afterwards it seems 
to partake of the nature of common pus as well, and pro- 
duces a larger circle of inflammation, and on this account 
also it cannot so fully be relied on. ‘The puncture does 
not so completely disappear as in that with vaccine fluid, 
but it is often scarcely visible for three or four days. At 
this period, a minute papula may be traced, a little itching 
is felt, and sometimes there is a slight inflammation. On 
the sixth day, a pain and weight are felt in the axilla, 
proving that the lymphatics of the arm have become af- 
fected, and that the virus is conveyed into the system. 
On the seventh or eighth day, the precursive symptoms 
of transient shiverings, head-ache, and pain in the back are 
perceived, and immediately followed by the eruption itself ; 
though mostly 4 in this mild form of the disease the only 
eruption, as in the inoculated vaccinia, is the pustule on 
the puncture or a few which directly surround it. Where- 
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the disease spends itself in this manner the local efflo- 


rescence commonly spreads over a larger area than other- 
wise, and the adjoining lymphatics participating in the ir- 
ritation, the tenderness and sense of weight are increased 
in the axilla. Where the symptoms. are unfavourable, 
there is a purplish, instead. of a rosy inflammation, or a 
narrow, deep red, cirele surrounding the PURPEDRS with a 
dip or depression in the pustule. 

The treatment is to be the same as that already Sated 
out for the natural disease: but it should vary with the 
habit, constitution, or age of the individual. Sufficient 
attention was not always given to this remark formerly : 
for the preparatory regimen was a bed of Procrustes to 
which every one was alike compelled to adapt himself. 
Sir George Baker openly complained of this inconsistency 
in his own day*; but it was very Bene, continued not- 
withstanding his censure. 


* Med. Trans. Vol. u, p: 282, 
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GENUS. IV. 
‘ANTHRACI A 


Carbuncular Eyanthem, 


ERUPTION OF TUMOURS IMPERFECTLY SUPPURATING 
WITH INDURATED EDGES, AND, FOR THE MOST PART, 
A SORDID AND SANIOUS CORE. 


‘Tue present genus, denominated anruracta, from “Gry. Iv. 
avbpa, “ a burning coal”, by its definition embraces two 
“diseases of very different specific characters, though closely 
according in their generic marks. 2 Ra are, 


1, ANTHRACIAPESTIS, | PLAGUE. 
2, ——nne= RUBULA,  YAWS. 


SC hore have been, however, and_ still continue: to be, Proper sta- 
great disputes among the nosologists, as to the proper cies ae 
station of both these species ; many contending that plague puted. 
ought not to be regarded as an exanthem, and most wri- 
ters having hitherto contemplated yaws as an impetigo, 
or some other dysthetic affection. Dr. Cullen has: ex- 
pressed a doubt whether the first should not: be removed 
from the order of exanthems into that of fevers; Vogel 
has actually introduced it into this last order ; ;,Willan has 
rejected it from the exanthems. Parr arranges. it as an 
exanthem, in his article Nosology, having previously, like 
Willan, rejected it from that. division in his article Cu- 
tanet. Morbi. » In his remarks subjoined to the article 
Nosology y> he ; agony acknowledges that ‘* on reflexion” it 
appears improper” to imtroduce it into the list of exan- 
thems; and in his article Pestis, he asserts More roundly 
that ‘‘ there is no foundation for arranging plague 
- amongst the exanthemata; and that it should be reduced 
to the asthenic remittents”. .Sauvages, Linnéus, Sagar, 
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and Macbride have entered ‘it in the order inwhieh" we 
have placed it in the present system. 

In few words, there appears strong and almost incon- 
trovertible reason for thus placing it. The fever, as will 
presently be shown, is eruptive, and as specifically so as 
that of any of the exanthems; it is contagious like most 
of them ; and, although frequently occurring oftener than 
once in a man’s life, we have the concurrent testimony of 
all the writers, who have been eye-witnesses of its effects, 
that it renders every one less susceptible for a certain pe- 
riod afterwards, and some for the whole term of their 
existence. 

‘With respect to.yaws, the aivetadey of opinion has been 
quite as considerable as that respecting plague. - Gené- 
rally speaking, it has been placed in the loose and inde- 
terminate class which has been distinguished by the name 
of cachexies ; Sauvages and Sagar arrange it m the order 
tubera of this class; Cullen in that of impetigines. ‘These 
writers take little or no notice of any kind of febrile fea- 
tures that accompany it whether specific or sympathetic. 
Dr. Young pays as little attention to the febrile symptoms 
by which it is said to be distinguished, and at the same 
time transfers it from the division of cachexies (cacochymie 
as he denominates them) to: the order of paramorphiz or 
structural diseases. Dr. Winterbottom, and Dr. Dancer, 
on the contrary, contend that a slight fever is its primary 
symptom; and Dr. Ludford, to what we are indebted 
for, perhaps, the best history which has yet been given of 
this disease, describes it as a proper eruptive fever, totally 
unconnected with diet,:lues, or any other taint in the 
blood ; commencing with alternations of shivering and. 
heat, lassitude, want of appetite, and pains in the head 
and loins to so great a degree as to prevent sleep ; the fe- 
ver and every inconvenience diminishing after the erup- 
tion, and the appetite returning. So that, like small-pox, 
it appears to have a regular accession, height, and decline ; 
and, as already observed, may be propagated by inocula: 
tion ; and is never known to occur a second time. Hence 
Parr, who seems to have. long: wavered in his opinion con~— 
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cerning thé réal nature of this disease, regarding it at’ one 
“time as a pustulous exanthem, and afterwards as.a mere 
cuticular intumescence, returned, at last, with a decided 
mind. to his, first opinion, and again asserts that “‘ the de- 
tail of speepiOms shows that the disease 1 is truly exanthem- 
atous.” 

_ This view of the subject will therefore abundantly j jus- 
tify the present arrangement of both these diseases ; sup- 
port, their pretensions to the character of carbuncular ex- 
anthems; arid consequently develope the nature of the 
connection of yaws with plague, under a nosological me- 
thod founded on the principle of symptoms. In their in- 
dividual or specific characters they are indeed highly dis- 
crepant, but this is not sufficient to call for a separation, 
while they agree in the common outline that may form 
the basis of a generic division. The tall and stately 
acacia of Egypt and the delicate sensitive plant of our own 
ereen-houses belong to the same genus’in botany, however 
inaccordant they may appear to the eye of an ordinary 
spectator. 


SPECIES I. 


ANTHRACIA PESTIS. 
Plague. 


TUMOURS BUBONOUS, CARBUNCULAR OR BOTH; APPEAR- 

“ING AT AN UNCERTAIN TIME OF THE DISEASE: EYES 

WITH A MUDDY GLISTENING: 
“TYPHUS, WITH EXTREME INTERNAL HEAT AND DEBI- 
CLiIty's CONTAGIOUS. 


Lei is abies for us, that, in describing this dreadful scourge, 
we are under the necessity of referring to foreign coun- 
_ t¥les,-or to remote periods in the history of our own, be- 
fore the great advantage of public cleanliness and. ven- 
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tilation in our streets was sufficiently attended to or even 
known. The earliest visitation of the plague that occurs 
in English history was in the year 430; the last time it 
appeared as an epidemic was in 1665, and the last notice 
of it in the bills of mortality was in 1679. In Edinburgh 
it has not prevailed subsequently to 1645,: long since 
which period of time it has repeatedly ravaged all the 
continent of Europe, East, West, North, and South. 

From the diversified and clashing accounts that are 
given of this disease by different writers and eye-witness- 
es in different ages, or different parts of the world, we are 
justified in laying down the three following varieties; 
which, while they offer the chief points of discrepancy, 
will be found in their explanation to reconcile’ the seem- 
ing discordancies of established authorities. 


a Fructifera. The disease extending to 
Common plague. about. the fourteenth day ; 
and relieved by the appear- 
ance of the eruption. 
6 Infructifera. The eruption imperfect or 
Uneruptive plague. suppressed ; transferred to 
some internal organ; or 
superseded externally by 
: - stigmata and vibices. _ 
y Erythematica. _ The body covered over with 
Erythematous plague. ~ _—_ trails of vesicular erythe- 
ma, producing deep, sani- 
ous, and gangrenous ulcer- 
ations as it spreads, often 
to the loss of one or more 
limbs. 


The whole of these varieties. have sometimes been ex- 
hibited in the same epidemic; the last, however, -is the 
least frequent, whether alone or in conjunction with the 
rest. All of them appear to have been present and in- 
termixed. in the Aleppo plague of 1660-1-2, so clearly 
and strikingly described by Dr. Patrick Russell, physi- 


cian at the time’ to: the “British: Factory established’ at 
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that city: for he speaks of the pestilential eruptions ap- 
pearing under the form of buboes, carbuncles, or, oTHER 
‘exanthemata: among which last he takes particular no- 
tice of an erysipelatous redness forming streaks of a red- 
dish purple or livid colour, intermixed with vibices and 
wheals, or large blue and purple spots, the maculze magnze 
of authors; while, in some cases, he observes that an ex- 
‘traordinary concurrence of these eruptions took place, 
which, however, was chiefly remarked among children 
under ten years of age. 

In the Barbary plague of 1799 and 1800, so fully and 
excellently described by Mr. Jackson, who was an eye- 
witness to its effects,—the first and second of the two 
varieties here offered, the fructiferous and infructiferous, 
were intermixed, while the erythematic seems to have 
been absent. It was probably absent also in the plague 
of Moscow of the year 1771, as it is not noticed by Dr. 
Mertens, who gives a full description of both the other 
modifications. In the London plague of 1665, all of them 
seem to have. occurred occasionally; the first and the 
second, however, most frequently, examples of which are 
to be found in Hodges, Sydenham, Sir Gideon Harvey +, 
and indeed all the writers; while, in allusion to the last, 
Sydenham compares the inflammation of the plague, as 
it often appeared, to that of an ignis sacer, by which he 
means an erysipelas ; ; in which, nature, he tells us, expels 
the matter of the disease from the blood to slightly ele- 
vated tumours dispersed over the surface in broad red 


patches : only that this Mant says he, is more violent 


than the ignis sacer{ :—“‘ ignis noster isto sacro longé 
divinior est”. They seem also to have co-existed in the 
Neapolitan plague or rather that of Noya in 1815, for 
the police regulations §, as well as the medical descrip- 


* Account of the Empire of Morocco, &c. 4to. 1809, ° 
_ t City Remembrancer, passim. 

\ } Febris Pestilens, et Pestis Opp. Sec. 11. Class 11. 

§ Giornale di iutti Atti, Discussioni, e Determinazione della Sopra-inten= 
denza, Generale e Supremo. Magistrato. del Regno di Napoli, &c, Napoli ] 1816. 
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tions, have a reference to each of these in very’ distinet 


terms *. 
In the plague of Athens, on the contrary, as desertion } 


‘by Thucydides and Lucretius, we are not sure of the ex- 


istence of buboes, as not being distinctly noticed, though 
probably included in the inflammations that are stated 
to have fallen upon the privities (ra aidoia), while the 
last two varieties were perpetually intermixed ; the chief 
eruption, however, being that of the vesicular erythema, 
the sacer ignis, or holy fire, as observed by Sydenham. 
In consequence of which Thucydides tells us, that “ the 
surface of the body was neither violently hot nor wan; 
but reddish, livid, and covered over with an efflorescence 
of minute vesicles and ulcers”,— parvxtaivars pinectis neath 
2aueow :—but that the interior parts were so burning that 
the sick could not endure the lightest covering or ates’ 
and eagerly threw themselves into cold water. And he 
adds that the disease, in its ulcerative progress, com- 
mencing in the head or the upper parts of the body, mi-~ 
grated over the entire frame, and often fixed itself per- 
aes on the sexual organs, the hands, or the feet}. | 
The whole of which course is by Lucretius described under 5 
the express name of sacer ignis, or holy Jire. : 
Et simul, ulceribus quasi inustis, omne rubore __ ay A 
Corpus, ut est, per membra sacer quom diditur Icntsf. 
One of the severest attacks of plague with which Rome 
was ever afflicted, was that which made its appearance 
about the middle of the second century of the Christian. . 
era, and is supposed to have heen introduced into. Italy... 


_by the army of Lucius Varus, on its return from Parthia... 


It is loosely but frequently glanced at by Galen, who ad... 
verts on different occasions to various cases in which he was... 
consulted. It was a direct coynterpart of the Athenian. 
plague, and hence we meet with all the characteristic. 
ayn just enumerated. ‘‘'The body”, he a us, 


* Ragguaglio Istorico della. Peste sviluppata in Noya nell’ anno, 18 1b. 
Napoli 1816. . 
+ Hist, Lib, nm. 50. Nae, Boe Rer. Nat. vr 1164. 
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‘“‘ was stigmatised with ulcerating eruptions * (eéavbncey 
éauecw), which were often livid and ramified in every di-: 
rection ; 2 whilst there was no increase of heat to the touch, 
even. when the patient felt as if burnt up with an internal. 


fire-—The discharge from the bowels was, at the begin- 
ning, and during the augmentation of the disorder, yellow 
or reddish, but afterwards black, like dregs of blood. 
The pulse was, in many instances, not much affected, but: 
there was great thirst and an urgent desire for cold-water ”.. 
And he adds, shortly afterwards, a symptom distinctly: 
noticed by Thucydides and Lucretius, ‘‘ that from the 
peculiar stupor of the head, the patient for a long time. 
afterwards, knew neither himself nor his friends around: 


him.” f 
Pale has given us a similar account of the tre- 
mendous plague which raged over Syria, a.p. 302, in 


which, however, he more expressly notices that the sacER: 
IGNIS was intermixed with the cARBUNCLES, and made a 
dreadful havoc on the bodies even of the few who lived: 


through the disease; very generally fixing upon their 
eyes and rendering them totally blind§. In the correct 
rendering of his interpreter Ruffinus, ‘‘ Aeris quoque 
temperies in tantam corruptionem versa est, ut humana 


* corpora ulceribus pessimis, quee IGNIS SACER appellantur, 


necnon et his qui dicuntur CARBUNCULI, replerentur, ita 
ut ora hominum atque oculos occuparent, et ut siquis for- 
te ex his effugisset mortem, luminibus orbaretur.” 

Tn the still severer and more extensive plague which 


prevailed in the reign of Justinian a.p. 540, and which 


ravaged the greater part of Europe and Asia, for at least 
half a century, all the varieties enumerated in the present 
classification, appear to have either co-existed or alterna- 
ted. It commenced however according to Agathias ‘‘ in 
its old form”, or with buboes as a prominent and early 
symptom; which chiefly appeared, as Procopius tells us, 


..* Meth. Med. Lib..a. Cap. xu. f De Praesag. ex Pulsi, Cap.iv. 
$ De Praesag. ex Pulsti. Cap. v. 
§ Hist. Eecles. Lib. vir. Cap. xvn. 1x: Cap, vat. 
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in the groins, the arm-pits, or behind the ears, and were 
attended with violent fever and stupor or phrenitis. ** The 
carbuncle”, ‘‘ he adds, did not’ always show itself, but, on 
opening a patient's dace after his decease, it was detected 
in an incipient state.” Yet from the diversity of charac- 
ter the disease at length assumed in different individuals, 
and after it had spread to‘an illimitable extent, we are in- 
formed by Evagrius that, though it’ still continued to be 
regarded as one and the same ners it seemed to Con- 
sist of numerous disorders. In some, lke the Athenian 
plague, as already copied from ‘Thucydides, it commenced 
in the head, inflamed the eyes, and tumefied the face, 
then descended into the throat, and destroyed them. In 
others there was a violent flux: and in others again bu- 
boes arose accompanied. with a most malignant fever. 
Not, unfrequently the patient died on the second or third 
day with little mental or corporeal suffering. Some be- 
came comatose, and suddenly perished in this state; while 
an efflorescence of the ignis sacer destroyed multitudes. © 
Dr. Willan, in his posthumous volume published by Dr. 

Ashby Smith, has taken great pains to shew that the last 
or erythematous variety, which, by the Greek physicians, 
was often distinguished by the specific name of anTHRAX 
or ANTHRACES, was the confluent and ulcerative small- 
pox of the present day, which he conceives was as well 
known to the Greeks as to ourselves. It is not necessary 
to go over this question again, as the author has already 
examined it at large in the section on VARIOLA *, where 

he has endeavoured to prove that we have no real ‘abun 
for believing that either the Greek or Latin physicians 
were acquainted with this last disease under any form. Tt 


_is sufficient for the present purpose to remark that, even 


in what may be called our own times, both these diseasés, 
the small-pox and erythematous plague, have made their 
appearance at different dates in the same countries, and 
under the eye of the same physicians—men whose skill 
and judgement have received the homage. of universal as- 


* Supra, p. 95. 
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sent——who have never dreamed of confounding or amal- 
gamating them, but have distinctly described the one as 
a variety of proper plague, and the other as the small-pox 
in the ordinary sense of the term; each produced by its 
own specific contagion, and keeping true to its own sym- 
ptoms and progress. Such are both the Russells, Forest- 
us*, Diemerbroeck, Geofroy of Provence}, Gotwald of 
Dantzic, Hodges, and, as already observed, Sydenham. 
The trailing vesications, which constitute the erythema- 
tous variety, are called parpuULZ ARDENTES by Gotwald, 
in describing the Dantzic plague, which term Dr. Good- 
win has correctly translated rirE-BLappERS. In their 
origin, however, they were often as minute as a millet seed, 
' and when larger were, in Holland, denominated cranumM 
PIPERIS. : . 

There was sometimes a difficulty in distinguishing 
these, where they were of larger magnitude, from the pro- 
per carbuncle ; whence, by many writers, the two are con- 
founded, or described under a common name. Hodges 
very properly made a distinction between them, but Fo- 
restus and Gotwald arrange them as only modifications 
of one and the same eruption, and Dr. Patrick Russell 
seems. partly inclined to contemplate them in a similar 
light, though he speaks doubtfully. ‘* The same erup- 
tion”, says he, ‘*‘ appears under various forms, as it hap- 


pens to be viewed in its different stages ; and hence, per-’ 


haps, the varieties of the carbuncle have sometimes been 
erroneously multiplied. I will not be confident of not 
having fallen into the like mistake.” t 

_ Gotwald makes not less than four varieties of the car- 
buncle, as he traced it in the plague at Dantzick in 1709. 
It is the last of these that constitutes the erythematous 
form before us. ‘‘ It is”, says he, “‘ the most curious, as 
Purman in his Treatise of the Plague, has well observed, 
Sitorius calls them pale, livid, ulcerous, papule: they 


- * Lib. vr. Obs. xi. xii, Schol.. + Traité de la Peste, pp. 1, 436. 
} Treatise of the Plague, Book 1. Chap. rv. p. 121. 
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Gzx. IV. appear with a high, yellow. blister, which seems full of 
Presi ie ish corruption : the circle round it is first red, then of an ash 
Pestis. colour: the blister soon falls, and, with the carbuncle, ap- 
siete site! pears scarce so big as a pepper corn, continually eating 

deeper and wider””* — - 
Poneetus. To the same effect Forestus:  “‘ Glartigacctie fere au- 
tem oritur ex pustula exili, milii seminis magnitudine : 
interdum vero multi prosiliunt, primo quidem pruriti, 
deinde rubore, ardore, doloreque vehementi. Hoc vero 
sensim increscente, pars uritur, crustosumque ulcus qua- 
si candenti ferro inducitur, idque vel nigrum, vel cine- 
reum.”+- To which he adds in another place, ‘‘ et in.ore 
eorum cernes aliquid pestilentis coloris cum partim, eryse- 
pelatosum, partim colorem habent depascentibus serpen- 
tibus similem per plures partes diffusam.”{ And in 
Hodges. proof that the same variety of eruption did occur also, in 
the plague of London, to the testimony already offered. 
of Sydenham, it will be sufficient to’add the following of 

Hodges. . ‘* There were occasionally”, says he, ‘‘ vesica- 

tions of size from a pea'to a nutmeg encompassed with 

a variegated circle, generally reddish. They arose with 

exquisite and shooting pain, and contained an ichor of a 

yellowish or straw colour, which was so acrid or caustic 

that it soon corroded the vesicle and burst out, of a colour 
yellowish, livid or black. These pustules broke out: in 
“many parts of the body ; their station and number being 
uncertain: sometimes few, sometimes many: in one case 
the whole body was covered all over with them§ - 
A general It is impossible that these writers could be mistaken. in 


conclusion the nature of the complaint, and have regarded that.as 
plague which was really small-pox: and as they deseribe,in 
these passages, the very liniments of the Athenian plague 
and other erythematous forms of it among ancient nations, 
there is no reason whatever for conceiving the physicians 
of Greece and Rome to have been more deceived than 
those of recent times. : 
* Historical Account of the Plague &c.. By N. Goodwin, M. D. London 


1743, p. 49. 
+ Lib. vi. Obs. xi. Schol. $ Id, Obs. xii, Schoh  § Lancet: p. 110. 
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The greater part of these passages precisely correspond 
with the character of the erysipelas pestilens of Lorrain, de- 
lmeated under this name by Sauvages, who has copied free- 
Ty both from Sydenham and Hoffman ; but which, though 
he calls it an erysipelas, had, as he admits, the closest 
affinity with plague in its most malignant form, ‘‘ cum 
atrocissimo morbo pestilenti summam affinitatem habet ;” 
and was in reality this disease in the form before us. 
“Fach”, says he, “‘ commences with horror, burning heat, 
delirium, prostration of strength, vehement pain ee the 
back and head in each the iitenie matter of the disease 
breaks forth on the fourth day on the axillary or inguinal 
glands, and spreads to the feet in the form of the ignis 
sacer: in the glands it produces abscesses; in the extre- 
mities, gangrene.” It is the mal des ardens of the French 
writers ; and, in its malignant variety, the erysipelas gan- 
grenosum of Willan. Much of this difference, however, 
seems to be dependent upon focal or accidental circum- 
‘stances, and especially upon the state or constitution of the 
atmosphere. ‘Thus we are told by Sir James M‘Gregor, 
‘that when the plague first broke out in the Indian army 
in the course of its laborious expedition to Egypt, the 
cases sent from the crowded hospitals of the 6lst and 88th 
regiments were, from the commencement, attended with 
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‘typhous symptoms: while those from the Bengal volunteer _ 


battalion and the other corps encamped near the marshes 
of El-Hamed, evinced uniformly an intermittent or re- 


mittent type; and those that occurred in the cold and 


‘rainy months of December and January, an inflammatory 
‘charactér; after which, as the weather became warmer, 
‘the disease at Cairo, Ghiza, Boulac, and the isthmus of 
Suez, wore the form of a mild continued fever*. — 

The plague of London in 1665 was, in like manner, 
‘distinguished by a peculiar constitution of the atmo- 
sphere, which excited an epidemic synochus ef great vio- 
lence and danger, often accompanied with symptoms of 

rheumatism or pleurisy, and which seems to have added 


* Medical Sketches of the Expedition, &c. 
K 2 
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considerably to the progress ,and mortality of the plague. 
Sydenham expressly calls it a pestilential fever, febris 
pestilentialis ; and adds that the fever of the plague, after 
it had broken out, so completely assimilated itself to its 
character, that, in the second or infructiferous variety, it 
was extremely difficult to distinguish | between the one and 
the other*. 

In like manner Thucydides expressly tells us that 
whatever incidental complaint any person was labouring 
under during the plague at Athens, it was sure to run 
into this disease, which swallowed up every other. “Yet 
he adds that at the commencement of the plague, com- 
plaints of all kinds were peculiarly uncommon ; insomuch 
that by the acknowledgement of every one, the year sae 
to have enjoyed a panera immunity}. 

The plague at London first attracted attention about 
Midsummer, and augmented in its destructive ravage till 
the autumnal equinox, at which time about eight thousand 
died within the bills of mortality in the space of a week, 
though two thirds of the inhabitants, at least, had fled 
into the country to avoid the infection. From this time 
it suddenly put on a milder character and made fewer 
attacks, nearly ceased, as is uniformly the case with the 
cold of the winter, and totally vanished by the spring: 
the epidemic fever, nevertheless, remained for a twelve- 
month longer, though this, also, was both less common 
and less virulent. 

It is remarkable though, as Sir Gilbert Blane sheeie, 
incontestibly established by the experience of ages, that 
the disease of the plague cannot co-exist with a heat of 
atmosphere above 80°, nor a little below 60°. It never 
fails to disappear in Egypt at the summer solstice, the 
heat being then pretty uniformly at 80° or upwards. “Its 
chief prevalence therefore, is in Lower Egypt. It is al- 
most unknown in Upper Egypt; totally so in Abyssinia, 
in Mecca, and the southern parts of Arabia. On the con- 
trary, it appears from the history of all the plagues of 


»* Sect. u, Cap.1. +} Hist. Lib, u. 49. } Select Dis, &c. p. 814, 8vo. 1822: 
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which there is any account in England, that they have 
never begun to appear epidemically but in the end of 
mi une or about the beginning of July ; that they proceed 
increasing till September, when they are at their acmé, 
,and. then declite till they entirely subside in winter, with 
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the exception of a few sporadic cases*. The influence of | 


temperature is, indeed, striking in numerous diseases, and 
even in many of those that issue from a specific contagion, 
of which we have already given an impressive example in 
its effects on syphilis in the West Indies. 

The same controlling circumstances take place all over 
the world ; and in studying the history and progress of the 
disease we must allow for the changes they effect. Dr. 
Mertens has well described this progress in the plague 
of Moscow of 1771, at which time he presided over one 
of the largest hospitals of the imperial capital, and was 
an eye-witness to its ravagest. Having noticed its lia- 
bility to modifications from the above causes, he tells us 
that in general, it begins with head-ache, giddiness, hor- 
ripilation, prostration of strength, fever, nausea, vomiting, 
redness of the eyes, a dejected countenance, and a white 
foul tongue. A tickling attended with slight pains is 
perceived in the parts where the buboes and carbuncles 
afterwards break out. ‘* The former”, says he, “are 
glandular swellings, not acutely painful, and more or less 
elevated ; usually seated in the groins or arm-pits, but 
occasionally occurring in the neck, cheeks, and other or- 
gans of the body.” ‘The latter he describes very nearly 
in the words already employedin the specific definition 
. of the carbuncle or anthrax in the preceding pages of this 
_work, though he observes, that “in the plague this tu- 
_mour evinces somewhat less prominence, pain, and inflam- 
“Imation, then when it arises as an idiopathic affection.” 

** Many”, he tells'us, ‘* died on the first or second day 
of the attack, before either of these kinds of tumours made 
their appearance.” In such cases, an eruption of petec- 


* Select Dissertations, &c. p. 314. Svo. 1822. 
_ --- Observationes Medicze de Febribus putridis, de-Peste, nonnullisque aliis 
morbis.. Vindebon. 1'7'78. . 
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chie, macule or vibices, like what occur in putrid fevers,: 


. usually took place a few hours before death; but some~ 


times the disease was so sudden as to outstrip the march. 
of these active precursors of dissolution. Almost all who 
died were cut off on or before the sixth day: insomuch 
that those who reached the seventh were pronounced to 
be out of danger. | 

The disease was introduced into Moscow by a commu- 
nication with the Turkish army: it made little progress 
during the earlier part of the year, but became fearfully 
fatal with the advance of summer, and gradually died 
away with the frost. The mortality was tremendous. 
Seventy thousand inhabitants were cut off in a few months, 
twenty-two thousand in a singlé month, and sometimes 
twelve thousand in twenty-four hours. Notwithstanding 
which, by cautiously blocking up every avenue, except 
one, to the large hospital over which he was appoimted 
physician, and keeping a strict and constant guard at the 
entrance thus left open, although the building was in the 
midst of the city, it was maintained perfectly free from 
infection, while the disease raged around it every quarter. 

Mr. Jackson’s account of the plague at Morocco is in 
perfect consonance with this description, though it con- 
tains a feature or two in addition, which probably became 
more prominent from the higher temperature of the’ at- 
mosphere. ‘‘ The symptoms of this plague”, says he, 
‘* varied in different patients; the variety of age and con- 
stitution gave it a like variety of appearance and charac- 
ter. In some it manifested itself by a sudden and violent 
shivering, in others by a sudden delirium, succeeded by 
great and unquenchable thirst. Cold water was eagerly 
resorted to by the unwary and imprudent, and proved fa- 
tal to those who indulged in its momentary relief. Some 
had one, two, or more buboes, which formed and became 
often as large as a walnut, in the course of a day ; others 
had a similar number of carbuncles; others had both bu- 
boes and carbuncles, which generally appeared in-the 
groin, under the arm, or near the breast. ‘Those who 
were affected with a shivering, having no bubo, carbuncle, 
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spots (vibices or maculz late), or any other disfiguration 
(eruption), were invariably carried off in less ibe twenty- 
four liours ; and the body of the deceased became quickly 
putrefied, so that it was indispensably necessary to bury 
it in a few hours after dissolution. | 

** The European merchants shut themselves up in their 
respective houses, as is the practice in the Levant. I did 
not take this precaution, but occasionally rode out to take 
exercise on horseback. My daily observations convinced 
‘me that the epidemy was-not caught by approach, unless 
that approach was accompanied a an. pohalings of the 
breath, or by touching the infected person.” 

This last remark is in strict agreement with the obser- 
vations of the best medical writers of modern times who 
have witnessed the disease in different countries and cli- 
mates: and the wholesome practice of drawing a line of 
demarcation, and thus cutting off all communication with 
the sick, is founded upon the same view. M. Assalini 


traces the progress of the plague among the French army’ 


in Egypt with great care, and asserts that even those who 
associated with the sick were seldom infected unless in- 
mated in their rooms: and instances the small degree of 
danger there is from casual intercourse, by oie how 
very rarely the medical attendants suffered. Dr. Frank 
the younger, who was with the French army at the same 
time, visited his patients closely and frequently, but never 
ventured to feel their pulse*. 

Yet fresh persons are far less safe than the stated inha- 
bitants of an infected place, who have been gradually 
inured to the influence of the morbid miasm. ‘* Families”, 
says Mr. Jackson, “‘ who had retired to the country to 
avoid the infection, on returning to town, when all infec- 
tion had apparently ceased, were generally attacked and 
died. After the mortality had subsided at Mogadore, a 
corps of troops arrived at the city of Terodant in the pro- 
vince of Suse, where the plague had been raging, and had 


* De Peste, Dysenteria, &c. 8vo. Vienn. 
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subsided : these troops after remaining three days at Mo- 
gadore, were attacked with the disease, and it raged ew- 
clusively among them for about a month, thougl# they 
were not confined to any particular quarter, many of them 


having had apartments in the houses of the inhabitants of 


Tremendous 
mortality. 


the town.” 

As in the plague of Athens and of London, ‘* thi mor- 
tality”, continues the same author, ‘* was so great that the 
living not having time to bury the-dead, the bodies were 
deposited or thrown together into large holes, which, when 
nearly full, were covered over with earth. Young, healthy, 
and robust persons with strong stamina, were, for the most 
part, attacked first, then women and children ; and, lastly, 
thin, sickly, emaciated, and old people.” ‘The depress- 
ing passions of fear and grief had also a strong predis- 
posing effect: a few suffered twice. “Morocco lost ’a 
thousand upon an average daily, when the infection was 
at its height, being about the maximum that fell at Lon- 
don; Old and New Fez, from twelve to fifteen hundred : 
Terodant, about eight hundred. The total loss sustain- 
ed in these three cities, and in Mogadore, was estimated 
at one hundred and twenty-four thousand five hundred 
souls: not quite equalling, however, the mortality that 
desolated the Coast of Provence from the same disease 
in 1720-1, and particularly the three towns of Marseilles, 
Toulon, and Aix, in which the first of these lost half’ its 
inhabitants in a short time, and the second sixteen thou- 


‘sand out of a population of twenty-six thousand: the 


destruction throughout the entire province amounting to 
two hundred thousand souls: but this was before the 
laws of quarantine were perfected and rigidly carried into 


execution. Dr. L. Frank calculates the average pepu- 


lation of Cairo at three hundred thousand ; and its’ an- 
nual mortality from plague at seven thousand: yet when 
the disease proves very mild he thinks it may not be more 
than a fifth part of this *. 


* De Peste, &e. ut supra. 
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In the regular progress of the disease, buboes make 
their appearance first, and about the second or third day 
from the attack ; then carbuncles and ignis sacer, if either 
of these occur at all; and, lastly, as the danger increases, 
petecchiee and vibices. But, as already observed, where 
the plague shows great malignity from the first, it opens 
with petecchize and vibices, and sometimes kills in a few 
hours even before these have time to appear. 

Buboes, in the opinion of all the practical writers, or 
nearly without an exception, are a critical mark of the 
‘disease, and the natural means of conducting it to a fa- 
vourable termination: ‘* but im order”, says Mertens, “ to 
their proving beneficial, they must undergo perfect sup- 
puration”. In many instances they neither inflame nor 
become painful: and in others they suddenly disappear 
after having reached the size of walnuts. In the former 
case they afford no relief, in the latter death is almost 
sure to follow speedily. ‘The earlier they make their ap- 
pearance the better; and upon a free suppuration they 
certainly render the patient less susceptible of the disease 
afterwards. In the opinion of M. Sotira, deed, and of 
most of the French medical staff appointed to the Egyp- 
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tian expedition, they prove an indemnity for life: yet - 


the examples of a second attack are too numerous to al- 
low us to adopt this opinion as a general rule. 

Mr. George Smith, surgeon, of the Russian Imperial 
Land-Cadet corps of nobles, was twice a sufferer from 
the plague at Bucharest in the year 1772, as I think, 
and had the rare privilege to recover from both assaults. 
But that an exemption for a considerable term of time 
is hereby very generally obtained, is established by in- 
numerable examples; of which M. Mathias Degio, one of 
the surgeons attached to the same establishment affords 
us a striking instance in his own person. ‘“‘ Perceiving”, 
says Dr. Guthrie, ‘‘ the gentlemen of' his profession con- 
demned, in a manner, to death if punctual in their duty, 
he had the resolution to inoculate himself for the plague 
in a full confidence of its efficacy; and ever afterwards 
found himself invulnerable, while his companions around 
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him were falling victims to its fury."* And to the same 
effect we are informed’ by Dr. P. Russel that in four — 
thousand four hundred cases of infection he only met with — 
twenty-eight of a well ascertained renewal of disease+-. 

Of the efficacy of Inoculation from the virus of a buboe 
there can be no question; and we have hence a sufficient 
proof of the specific character of the eruption; but it is 
not always a successful efficacy ; and, even where it is so, 
as the extent of the immunity is not sufficiently ascer-— 
tained, inoculation for the plague is by no means to be 
recommended. We are told by Mr. (now Sir John) 
Webb of a bold experimenter in the person of a young 
physician and hospital surgeon attached to the British 
army at Rosetta in 1802, who, to determine the question 
whether the bubonous virus of. the plague be or be not 
a specific and propagable poison, inoculated himself at’ 
El-Hamed, on January 3d, twice by friction from the 
matter of a buboe, and once, on the ensuing day, by in- 
cision. He was attacked with rigor and other symptoms 
of fever on the evening of the 6th of the same month, 
which proved to be the plague, became delirious on the 
8th; and continued in this state till the evening of the 
9th, when he expired {. 

I gladly avail myself of this authentic narrative of the 
Director General-of the Ordnance Medical Department, 
published since the first edition of the preceding pages 
was written, in confirmation of the general statement here 
offered ; and as containing, if a feeling of high esteem and 
friendship have not unduly biassed my judgement, one of 
the most valuable documents we possess on the subject; par- 
ticularly in respect to the best practical means of opposing 
the influence of this desolating scourge upon a large scale. 

Sir John Webb’s narrative embraces the history and 
progress of the plague as it appeared in the British.army 
employed in the conquest of Egypt in the years 1801, 


* Guthrie’s Observations on the Plague, &c. in Edin. Med. Comment. 
Vol. vit. p. 348. 
»t Treatise, &c. p. 190. {- Med, Trans. Vol. vx. Art. viit. 
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1802, and 1803, during the whole of which time he was 
present, and actively engaged in arresting its course: and 
it justifies us in drawing the following conclusions. Firstly, 
that the disease is specifically contagious. Secondly, that 
the atmosphere of contagion is very limited; and, that 
hence, it is by no means difficult to avoid being in- 
fected. Thirdly, that the disease makes its attacks with 
very different degrees of malignity, at different seasons of 
the year, and on different constitutions. And, fourthly, 
that those who reside in a place in which the plague ex- 
ists, and have been gradually inured to the influence of 
the pestilential miasm, are less disposed to be affected by 
it than those who are fresh to its poison; and, as in the 
case of the jail-fever, may carry about them, in their 
clothes, effluvium enough to infect those who come within 
its atmosphere, while they themselves remain in a state 
of health. 

The first position is sufficiently proved, not only by the 
test of inoculation just adverted to, but by numberless 
other facts; of which one of the most forcible is the fol- 
lowing: A lieutenant of the 10th regiment of foot, resid- 
ing in Alexandria, was attacked with the disease and 
conveyed within the boundary of the quarantine. A rent 
‘ having been made in a musquito curtain, it was taken with- 
out his knowledge by John Lee, a private and servant 
to the lieutenant, who prevailed on the centinel to 
let him pass, in direct: violation of orders, to another 
“private of the same regiment of the name of William 
Bower, to be repaired; after which, Lee immediately 
carried it home, and, at his own request, accompanied his 
. Inaster into the pest-hospital, and attended him till he re- 
covered. On the fourteenth day-after this visit of Lee to 
Bower, the latter was taken ill with very suspicious sym- 
ptoms, which, on the idea that it was an attack of plague, 
could be accounted for by no one till the application to 
repair the musquito curtain was recollected by the patient. 
The suspicions were confirmed on the next morning, and 
in the evening he died. 

So long, however, as the line of separation was faithfully 
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maintained, and the sound and the disoasod were. thus 
kept distinct, there was scarcely an instance in which the 
disease broke out among the former. I say scarcely an 
instance, because an anomalous case or two occurred oc- 
casionally. . But such was the judgement and the vi 

lance exerted from first to last, that the Board of Health 
were able to trace almost every instance of fever to the 
source from which it was derived, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of maintaining a rigid and permanent prohibi- 
tion of all communication whatever. And hence it is most 
probable that the few exceptions to the general fact pro- 
ceeded from a disobedience of. orders which the Board 
were not able to detect. 3 

In general, Sir John Webb observes that the course of 
the disease is nearly the same every year, and equally 
varies in different seasons of the year. In Egypt it com- 
mences in November, at which time it rages with its most 
deadly malignity, ‘and those who are affected by it sink 
into the grave almost without complaint”. It continues 
its ravages with little abatement through the winter and 
the earlier part of the spring, when, as the weather be-- 
comes warmer by the approach of summer, its attacks are 
less frequent, its symptoms much milder, and it subsides 
into a manageable malady; still, however, retaining the 
characteristic test of glandular affection: and on the 24th 
of June the Turkish government announces to the public 
its supposed cessation by a discharge of cannon; the at- 
mospheric temperature being now acquired in which the 
matter of plague ceases to operate. 

Sir John, however, with great judgement entertains 
doubts of its entire cessation, even then or at any time ; 
and brings a proof or two of its existence during the pe- 
riod of official emancipation. In few words he conceives 
the plague to.exist in Egypt as the small-pox exists In 
England; only, from a greater regularity in the atmo- 
spheric changes of the country, evincing a greater regu- 
larity of epidemic flux and reflux, operated upon at the 
same time by contingencies often difficult to. be developed; 
and hence equally varying in violence and extent, — 
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That the miasm of plague, like that of typhus, is 
sometimes inert upon those habituated to its influence, is 
obvious from the following fact. ‘‘ When our Pest esta- 
blishment at the camp was broken up, I discovered that 
the Arab servants, who had been employed in it had se- 
creted a great part of the clothing of the men who had 
died of the plague ; some of which they wore with great 
satisfaction and perfect impunity.” I have noticed this 
effect of habit in the preceding view of the plague at Mo- 
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gadore: and to the same cause Sir John Webb ascribes — 


it that the Chasseurs Britanniques, on their first arrival 
at Alexandria from Trieste, suffered far more severely 
from the disease than the troops that had been stationed 
there for some months*. 

How slightly the disease makes its assault upon some 
constitutions, may be inferred from the case of one of the 
sailors of the Major transport, who was attacked towards 
the end of March with an inguinal pubic, but was other- 
wise in perfect health. “ The man”, says the Director 
General, “declared he had had it three days, and attri- 
buted it to cold. I was, however, satisfied, after a careful 
inquiry into his state, and an examination of his leg and 
thigh of the same side, that it was an effect of pestilential 
contagion, but in its mildest form. He was, therefore, 
placed in a separate tent, and a gentle aperient was ad- 
ministered, which was all the medicines he required. On 
the 2d of April I found the swelling had begun to dimi- 
nish, which it continued to do until it entirely disap- 
peared.” 

_. The following description is of a different character. 
It is written with a touching simplicity that does credit 
to the author’s heart, and will not be read without feeling 
by the most torpid. ‘‘ As I approached the beach to ex- 
amine them (the sick and suspected of the Major trans- 
port), the first object that presented itself was a young 


_.*® Compare Dr. Patrick Russel’s Treatise on the Plague, B. 1. Ch. rv. 
(Aleppo) p. 19. 4to. 1791, 
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woman supported in a chair (Francisca Kennis), moaning 
under oppressive disease. She stared wildly about, quite 
insensible to every object around her, and there was a 
muddy glistening in her eyes, which I had seen described, 
but had never beta observed. Her husband stood over 
her in the deepest distress, and held a lovely infant to her 
breast, who tranquilly sucked the poison that soon after- 
wards destroyed him. I feared at first that force would 
have been necessary to separate the father from his wife 
and child, but he at length yielded to entreaty, and was 
removed from the infection though too late to. save his 
life. She was conveyed to the Pest Hospital, where she 
soon expired; and the child was confided to an Arab, 
who fed and watched over it with the greatest care. On 


‘the 28th of March, the fifteenth day after the separation 


took place, the infant was attacked with plague, and lan- 
guished until ie 14th of April, when death eee 
his sufferir gs.” 

Upon an average, from a table of the general return 
of the loss sustained by the British army from the plague, 
during the conquest and evacuation of Egypt, from the 
8th of March 1801 to the 8th of March 1803, comprising 
just two years, it appears that the whole number of sick 
was 660:—of whom 361 died, and 299 were discharged 
cured: making the deaths rather more than half the 
number attacked. And further, that of the above 660, 


612 were seized between March 8th, 1801, and June 30th, 


1802, being nearly sixteen months; and only 48 _be- 
tween July Ist, 1802, and March 8th, 1803, mcluding 
the remainder of the time: a result which reflects.a very 
high degree of credit on the means resorted to on the oc- 
casion, and on the vigilance and activity with whicir they 
were carried into execution: 361 being the entire loss 
sustained from this fatal scourge operating through a 
period of two years: whilst in the French army in the 
same quarter, as we learn from M. Desgenettes, not more 


* Loc, citat. p. 148. 
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than one in three of those that suffered were fortunate 
enough to recover: and, according to Dr. L. Frank, not 
more than one in five. 

_, Such is the history of plague as it has shown itself in 
«lifferent ages and parts of the world, .collected from the 
writings of unimpeachable eye-witnesses of its progress. 
In the midst of many discrepancies it exhibits a sufficient 
identity of character; and I have dwelt upon it the’more 
largely, because, from the time of Dr. Cullen to the pre- 
sent day, its discrepancies have been chiefly attended to. 
And hence, while some writers of respectability have at- 
tempted to divest it of one, and others of another of its 
‘peculiar and most striking attributes, as that of conta- 
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gion*, or that of atmospheric influence‘, some, and es- 


pecially Professor Frank{, have been equally inclined to 
sweep the whole away at once, and to reduce it to a mere 

‘modification of typhus or some other fever of great ma- 
lignity§ ; on which account, in Swediaur’s Nosology, it is 
placed next to typhus in the class of continued fevers, 

‘instead of in that of exanthems ; and is distinguished by 

the name of loimopyra||. 

From its history then, let us endeavour to collect its 
pathology, or the laws by which it is governed, and which 
‘connect it with or separate it from other exanthems. 

In the first place, it is obvious that the plague, like 
many other febrile eruptions, is under the occasional in- 
fluence of various concomitant circumstances that give a 


vets 


* T.ssis, Recherches sur les véritables Causes des Maladies Epidemiques, 
&e. 8vo. Paris. 1819.— Lange, Rudimenta doctrinze de peste.—Magirus, Von 
‘der Pest.— Maclean, Results of an Investigation respecting epidemic and pes- 
_tilential diseases, including researches in the Levant concerning the plague. 
+ Sir Brooke Faulkener.—Tully, Hist. of Plague in the Islands of Malta, 
Gozo, Corfu, &c. 8vo. 1821. 
$¢ J. P. Frank, De Cur. Morb. Hom. Epit. Tom. 1 p. 136. 8vo. Mannh. 
sU'792. 
§ Dr. W. Heberden, Observations on the increase and decrease of different 


diseases, particularly the plague, 8vo. 180 t.—Dr. Hancock, Researches into 


the laws and phzenomena of pestilence, &c. Svo. 1821. 
Peste, Dysenteria, &c. Svo. Vienn. 1822. 
| Nov. Nos. Med. Syst. 1. 23. 
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considerable diversity to many of its features. Its proper 
fever is an acute typhus; but even this, by the constitu-. 
tion of the individual, or the peculiar state of the atmo- 
sphere, sometimes changes to a remittent, and even to. an 
inflammatory type. So the measles and small-pox, whose 
proper fever is a cauma, sometimes change, as we have 
already seen, into a typhus or synochus. The final end 
of the fever in plague, as in other exanthems, is to re- 
store the body to health by throwing the morbid ferment 
to the surface in a specific way. And, as in other ex- 
anthems also, a very small degree of fever is requisite for 
this purpose. And hence we find that wherever the dis- 
ease runs through its progress kindly, the fever is slight 
in degree and short in continuance; and the specific 
eruption shows itself in its perfect character. Dr. Frank 
the younger tells us of a patient who even danced, and 
was merry at the very time when he had a bubo forming 
in the right axilla*. In the small-pox we sometimes find 
scarcely any eruption, and very little disturbance of the 
system; and the same benign disposition is occasionally 
found to attend the plague ; for thesoldier who is struck 
while in the ranks with a sudden shock, or m’ drop, as the 
Arabians call it, and is taken to the hospital on one day, 
has, ina few instances, by proper treatment, passed through 
the febrile assault in three or four hours and resumed his 
station the day after}: the disease in such cases evincing 
the same rapidity of attack and recovery which we have al- 
ready noticed in that tremendous and fatal scourge, the 
spasmodic cholera of India, to which the plague bears a 
near resemblance in many respects. 

Nexts the proper eruption of plague 1 is that of buboes ; ‘ 
and where these alone arise, and in their proper period, 
the disease is not accompanied with much danger. They 
are always a favourable sign, and seem to afford the 
longest indemnity against future attacks. When the 
fever is more considerable, carbuncles, the jimmerat 


( oe \yaa) of the Arabians, are thrown out at the same 


* De Peste, Dysenteria, &c. 8vo. Vienn. 
t Edin Med. Com. Vol, Ill. p> 352, 
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time over different parts of the body; and there is in this 
case always great debility ; which is probably the cause 
of their appearance, and a considerable degree of danger. 
And if the fever run still higher the danger will ‘be pro- 
portionably increased, the proper eruption of buboes may 
“perhaps be supprest, and carbuncles alone be found, 
highly malignant, and secreting a most acrid and corro- 
sive ichor which burns as it oozes and spreads about, and 
occasionally forms extensive trails of painful and distress- 
ing sores. 

But the fever is often still more acute, and especially, 
for a reason we shall presently notice, when the disease 
earliest appears among a people; and the danger may be 
imminent from the first shock. The dpohous® symptoms 
are here of the most malignant nature: there is 2 sudden 
and almost utter exhaustion'of sensorial power without 
the smallest means of recruit: all the larger viscera are 
disturbed in their functions, the head, the heart, the lungs, 
the stomach, and the liver; some overwhelmed with con- 
gestion, others sinking and powerless, as though the mor- 
bid virus were translated from the surface to themselves; 
the only active principle throughout the entire system 
being that of fever itself; which increases with the in- 
crease of the general mischief, and, like a house on fire, 
gathers fuel from the downfall of the fabric. -All the 
symptoms of putrefaction make an early appearance, and 
appear at the same time under these ‘circumstances ; the 
animal spirits fail and are despondent ; the respiration is 
anxious and feeble; the stomach faint and sinking, or the 
brain comatose; purple stigmata and vibices are scattered 
over the body ; and the patient is destroyed by the incur- 
sion of the eruptive fever, as often happens in the small- 
pox, before the specific tokens have time to show them- 
selves. 

Of the primary source of plague we are in as much 
uncertainty as in respect to that of any other exanthem ; 
it_appears, however, to have a just claim to a higher an- 
tiquity than any of them: for we have already seen that 
it was known in an early era to the Greeks, and that his- 
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tories of it, as it has shown itself in different ages and 
countries, have descended in a regular stream of Greek, 
Arabic, Roman, and neoteric writers down to. our own. 
day. We might, indeed, if it were necessary, ascend to 
a far remoter period, and prove its existence in the ear- 
liest ages of the Jewish history, for it is very frequent- 
ly referred to in the Penteteuch under the name of DEBER 
(n31*), and is more particularly described in the pro- 
phetic writings as DEBER MIsRAIM (D™¥” 725 or 737_ 
omy JI +), the PLAGUE OF EGYPT, THE PLAGUE PRO- 
CEEDING FRoM EGypT; thus pointingly adverting to 
what was equally regarded as its indigenous soil by the 
Greeks + and Barbarians as well as by the Jews: while 
the carbuncular variety is also peculiarly distinguished. 
and characterized by .the name of Shechin perech (nn 
pow§) “BURNING CARBUNCLE”, and Shechin Misraim 
(ony pnw ||) caRBUNCLE or EGYPT. That, like other 
exanthems, it consists in and is propagable by a speci- 
fic virus is unquestionable; for we have already. seen 
that it has often been put to the test of imoculation; 
and, like most other.exanthems also, it appears to be 
dependent for an extensive spread upon the same ac- 
cessories as give rise to febrile miasm or contagion; and 
which, as before noticed, are for the most part the com- 
mon auxiliaries of putrefaction 4]. Whether any, combi- 
nation of these be capable.of originating it of themselves. 
either without or within the human body, or whether it be: 
only propagable by a stream of hereditary descent from: 
primary matter communicated from place to place, is a: 
problem to the present hour; though it-is probable that. 
the principle which in this respect governs most of the: 
other exanthems, as measles, small-pox, and scarlet-fever, 
governs the miasm of plague also: for all of them; while: 
debivabhs by communication with the affected, seem, at. . 
times, to have assumed the form of epidemics. 

In deducing the more obvious laws that salavite fes: 


* Exod. v. 3. et alibi. + Amos iv. 10. 
} See especially Lucr. v1. 1139, who quotes from Thucydides. 
§ Exod. ix. 9, || Deut, xxviii. 27. | See Vol. 1. p. 84, 
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brile miasm, I ‘observed at some length that whenever 
originating from the human body itself, this miasm does 
not seem to be very volatile and is soon dissolved or de- 
composed in an atmosphere of pure air™: and we have 
since had occasion to apply the same remark to the spe- 
cific miasms of all the preceding exanthems. I have now 
to‘observe that it applies especially to that of plague, 
whose sphere of infection in pure air appears to be more 
limited than that of any of the rest; on which account, 
indeed, it has been held by many who have practised in 
the field of this disease to be communicable by contact 
alone. Such, in truth, seems to be the surest way of com- 
munication, and may, in all common cases, be regarded as 
a way altogether irresistible: but it is not the only way. 
In the pure and healthy air of Malta, during the visi- 
tation of the plague in 1813, it was almost the only mode 
of transmission, and hence the readiness with which it 
was subdued. by the rigid line of quarantine, which was 
so wisely proposed by the medical officers, and enforced 
by Sir Thomas Maitland. But several of the most in- 
telligent residents on the spot, and even Mr. Tully him- 
self, who in his work on this subject’ has held up conta- 
gion as the sole mean of propagation, have admitted to 
me in conversation that the disease might be received by. 
the breath of the infected without contact, upon a very 
close intercourse. Sir B. Faulkner’s opinion upon this 
point is in perfect union with Mr. Tully's: ‘It is com- 
municated”, says he, ‘‘only by contact or close associa- 
ation with the person or thing infected.”- And in con- 
‘sequence they admit that the air, even in its purest state, 
may become a vehicle of communication, though to a 
' very short distance, and probably for a very short period 
of time after being impregnated: since, as already ob- 
served, the miasm of plague dissolves in pure air with 
" great rapidity.’ 

‘When, however, the atmosphere is stagnant or already 

* Vol. 11. p. 85. Lt Ba 
4+ Minutes of Evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
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loaded. with foul effluvia of any other kind, especially 
such as proceed from the filth of close or crowded rooms, 
or the putrescent decomposition of animal or vegetable 
substances, no modification of febrile miasm, as we have 


had reason to state antecedently, dissolves readily ; and 


consequently the seeds of such disease may continue float- 
ing for a considerable period of time, and be driven by 
currents to some distance in full possession of their speci- 
fic mischief; and hence, even a sporadic fever may be 
converted into an epidemic. — 

It is in this way that plague appears in many cases to 
have extended itself; for it would be unjust to the cha- 
racter and good sense of a cloud of intelligent witnesses 
to deny that this disease sometimes also assumes the form 
of an epidemy. But I believe it will be found an univer- 
sal fact, that it has never exhibited itself in this form ex- 
cept when aided by the above auxiliaries. Thus much is 
certain, that it has always raged with most violence and 
to the greatest extent in cities and districts where the at- 
mosphere has been least pure, the human frame most de- 
bilitated, and the tendencies to putrefaction strongest and 
most multiplied, as in times of famine or any other gene- 
ral distress, and in the close and squalid quarters of the 
poor of every city into which it has found an entrance, if 
it have not even originated there. 

This fact, indeed, is so common, that while many wri- 
ters have contended that plague can only be propagated 
by actual contact, others, of equal authority, have main- 
tained that the disease is altogether an epidemic, as di- 
rectly dependent upon the state and constitution of the 
air as any epidemic whatever; and that to attempt to — 
cure it by a mere interdict of communication between in- 
dividual and individual ‘is equally weak and wicked. The 
view now taken of the disease is calculated to reconcile _ 


these conflicting opinions, and to bring into a state of 


amity the most sturdy adversaries in the contest. In 
enforcing the line of quarantine at Malta*, Sir Brooke 


* Treatise on the Plague, by Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner, M.D. 8yo. 1820. 
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Faulkner most wisely took especial care to enforce at the Gey. IV. 
same time a rigid attention to purification of every kind, Pee i 
and I shrewdly suspect that, without the latter, his cor- Pestis. 
don would have been but of little avail. ‘ Eee 

‘Thus far the ordinary course of plague does not essen- Stee a 
tially vary from that of most of the exanthems we have ahi by 
already considered. ‘The general laws of any one are those bas a i 

aws of other 
of the whole: they are all deflected, and exhibit some exanthems : 
variety of features by particular circumstances ; but each, 
to an attentive eye, gives sufiicient proofs of identity in 
the midst of every modification, and is specifically distin- 
guished from the rest. 
‘There are two or three properties, however, which, if but evinces 
° e ° some pecu-= 
not peculiar to the plague, are indented upon it far more 4... proper- 
strikmgly than upon any other disease of the same order, ties. 
or perhaps of any order whatever: and we will next pro- 
ceed to a brief examination of them. , 

The ordinary mode of infection, on exposure to an ex- More rapid- 
anthematous patient, is by inhalation or deglutition ; pro- hae 
bably by the former; for variolous contagion has been the pores of 
swallowed in the way of experiment without producing ee 
any influence. How far any other virus besides that of 
the plague is receivable by the pores of a sound skin is to 
this hour a matter of doubt. In the case of plague, how- 
ever, there ought not to exist the shadow of a doubt; for, 
though the miasm is probably communicable within the 
sphere of its activity, by the mouth or nostrils, direct 
contact or absorption by the skin forms the ordinary 
means of its conveyance.’ Upon this point, almost all 
the writers of authority, who have been proféssionally en- 
gaged in opposing its progress, are concurrent. And 
hence, again, whatever obstructs or corrugates the mouths and hence _ 
of the cutaneous absorbents becomes a certain anti-loimic. ei cvenias 
Oil seems to do this most effectually ; it was accounted where this 
“the sovereignst thing on earth” in the last pestilent a. 
ravage at Noya, where the physicians, inspectors, and Peed 
commissaries uniformly wore oil-skin caps, mantles, masks, apparent be- 


and gloves*. At Malta, it was in equal favour: and Mr. nefit of oil 
edit ol applied to 
* Giornale di tutti Atti, Discussioni e Determinazione della Sopra-intenden- '® skin. 
za Generale, &c. Napoli, 1816, 
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Tully has informed me that there was no instance of an 
attendant on the infected having received the contagion 
so long as he was regular in thoroughly illining himself 
with oil, wearing a dress soaked in oil, or a covering of 
oil-skin. And to the same effect is the evidence of Sir 
Brooke Faulkner, physician to the forces at Malta in 
1813, before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, June 14, 1819, who, in answer to the question 
‘¢ How were the military atsendants preserved ?” replied, 
‘¢ With respect to the Pest-hospital in which I attended, 
they were, in my opinion, preserved by wearing a dress of 
oiled silk, which prevented the possibility of any contact 
of infected matter with the skin, and probably, also, by its 
promoting free and copious perspiration, and, in conse- 
quence, preventing absorption.” * 

To the same effect it has been asserted by Mr. Baldwin 
of Cairo that, among upwards of a million of inhabitants 
carried. off by the plague in Upper and Lower Egypt 
during the space of four years, not a single dealer in oil, 
so far as he could learn, had fallen a sacrifice to 1t.°-- A 
similar remark is made by Mr. Jackson respecting the 
crolies or labourers in oil-warehouses during the Barbary 
plague just referred to. In that of London in 1665, it is 


specially observed by Baynard, and most of the writers, 


that. the trades chiefly exempted were those of oilmen, 
fishmongers, tanners, bargemen, and watermen: the first 
three evidently protected by the greasy viscidity that co- 
vered the hands and dress generally ; and the last two by 
living separate from the scene of contamination, as though 
cut off by a quarantine. While, on the contrary, it has 
been quite as generally remarked that the descriptions 
of persons most exposed to infection are bakers, cooks, 
and smiths, the pores of whose skin are kept in a state 
of perpetual irritation and relaxation from their respective 
employments. 3 

How far an habitual exposure to the miasms of other 
exanthems torpefies the skin to their action, or whatever 


* Copy of Minutes, &e. As also Sir A. B. Faulkner’s Treatise on the 
Plague, &c. Appendix, p. 16, 8vo. 1820. hits 
+ Travels, &c. Chap. xvu. 
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other organ affords them an inlet ; or how far the system 
at large may be thus torpefied, has not been determined 
with any degree of satisfaction. That stimulants of most 
kinds have a tendency to produce such torpitude and in- 
iritability is unquestionable ; and that the miasthn of gaol- 
fever has occasionally done it, will not soon be forgotten 
in the courts of judicature of our own country. It is 
hence probable that the effluvium of exanthems, in general, 
is possessed of a like power. But in the case of plague, the 
fact seems to be unequivocally and most strikingly esta- 
blished ; for we find in every country, after it has raged 
for a certain number of weeks or months, that the disease 
is both caught more sparingly, and exercises far less vio- 
lence, at least upon those that have been exposed to its 
aura; for upon new comers or strangers it still retains 
its virulence. The history of almost every plague may 
be taken in confirmation of this remark ; but it is parti- 
_ cularly established by numerous facts already quoted from 

Sir John Webb and Mr. Jackson. It is highly probable 
that if the corps of troops which, after the mortality had 
subsided at Mogadore, arrived there from the city of Te- 
rodant in the province of Suse, where the plague had 
been raging and had subsided, had remained at 'Tero- 
dant, it would have continued to escape. But it lost its 
immunity by an exchange of contaminated for pure air in 
the course of its journey, and the organs, having acquired 
their wonted irritability and susceptibility, were as open 
to infection as those of fresh persons. 

The acquisition, then, of a growing torpitude to the 
action of the pestilential effluvium beneath a habit of 
exposure to its influence, seems unquestionable ; and puts 
us in possession of one mean of the progressive subsidence 
of this tremendous scourge, after having occupied a town 
or district for a certain period of time. 

But there is an additional cause of its cessation, which 
is equally striking, and forms another of the peculiar fea- 
tures of this complaint. As a particular state of the at- 
mosphere, such, for instance, as its being saturated with 
foreign corpuscles from decomposing animal filth, renders 
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it a bad solvent of pestilential miasm, and consequently 
a ready vehicle for the spread of the disease, a particular | 
state of the atmosphere of some other kind seems to pos- 
sess a power of dissolving the effluvium instantaneously, 
in many cases, and of diluting or disarming its virulence 
in others. Of the immediate nature of this atmospheric 
change we are in a considerable degree of ignorance, but 
of the gencral fact there is not a quarter of the world that 
does not furnish us with examples: so that all of a sudden 
the scourge that has hitherto been sweeping off one or 
two thousand inhabitants of a city every day either totally 
vanishes, or drops its mortality, and only continues in a 
form so mild as to excite no alarm. Dr. Hodges notices 
this sudden change very particularly in the plague of 
London. ‘‘ In the beginning of November,” says he, 
“< people grew more healthy, and many came into the city 
without fear; so that in December they crowded back as 
thick as they fled: and such confidence was now inspired 


that many went into the beds, where persons had died, 


before they were cold, or cleansed from the stench of the 
diseased ; for the nature of the disorder was changed*. 
‘‘ Even the physicians themselves,” says another eye- 
witness of the same pestilence, “ were surprized :_ where- 
ever they visited they found their patients better. Either 
they had sweated kindly, or the tumours were broken, or the 
carbuncles went down, and the inflammation round them 
changed colour, or the fever was gone, or the violent head- 
ache assuaged, or some good symptom was in the case: 
so that in a few days whole families that expected. death . 


_ every hour were revived and healed, and none died at all 


out of them.” 

Alpinus speaks in the same manner of the sudden se 
cline of mortality in the plague of Egypt : “‘ In the month 
of June,” says he, “‘ to whatever degree pestilence may be 
raging in Egypt, as soon as the sun enters Cancer it. 
ceases entirely.” And Dr. Russell confirms this remark | 
as follows :—“ It is agreed on all hands that about the — 
RAE RAE ANCA ok Be ARO ig) 2) COMMA Lie, SS te WGN ited 


* Toimol.p. 27. ‘ t Journal by H. F. p- 250, 
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24th of June, at Cairo, there is a remarkable sudden al- 
teration in the contagious property of,the plague, as well 
as in the malignity of the disease itself, to whatever cause 
it is to be ascribed ; and Alpinus’s remark, that at the 
same time it ceases, the furniture in infected houses sud- 
denly loses all power of communicating the disease to the 
inhabitants, so that health and tranquillity are at once re- 
stored, agrees in some measure with the general experience 
of other places in Turkey, where it is well known houses 
or goods undergo little or no purification.” * Mr. Bruce 
speaks to the same effect: “‘ The Turks and Moors, im- 
mediately after this day, expose in the market-places the 
clothes of the many thousands that have died of the plague 
during its late continuance ; and though these consist of 
fur, cotton, silk, and woollen-cloths, which are stuffs the 
most retentive of the infection, no accident happens to 
those who wear them, from their happy confidence.” And 
we are hence able to enter more fully into the meaning of 
a passage already quoted from Sir John Webb, in which 
he tells us that on the approach of summer the plague 
subsides into a manageable malady, and that on the 24th 
of June the ‘Turkish government announces to the public 
its supposed cessation by a discharge of cannon. ™“ 
Unless, therefore, we withhold, most unjustly, all belief 
in this accumulation of unimpeachable evidence, it seems 
impossible not to admit that the state, or, to speak more 
definitely, the temperature, of the atmosphere is connected 
with the decline of the plague, and consequently with its 
previous progress ; and that, as already observed, it cannot 
maintain its energy, nor perhaps exist under an atmosphe- 
ric heat of 60°, nor above that of 80°; while its dependence 
upon a specific miasm seems equally clear from its occasion- 
ally commencing in the healthiest, as well as in unhealthy 
seasons; though most frequently, and most fatally, in the 
latter. In the plague of London, as we have already seen, 
the disease followed upon a malignant epidemy; in that 
of Athens, the preceding year had been’ so peculiarly 


* On the Plague, B. 1. Ch, v. 
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healthy that mankind seemed to have acquired an ex- 
emption from complaints of every kind. In that of Egypt, 
it makes a regular return whatever be the constitution of 
the season. Dr. L. Frank, in one place, ascribes the di- 
minution of the fatal power of the plague to a periodical 
return of the north wind: but he afterwards observes that 
winds, at times, or even moisture, seem to have little in- 
fluence upon it. ‘That the change.in its degree of acti- 
vity is connected with the change which takes place in the 
temperature of the atmosphere is unquestionable ; and it 
is highly probable that it is dependent upon this alone. 
That below 60°, or in the cold of the winter months, the 
miasmic corpuscles lose their volatility, and gradually be- 
come decomposed ; while above 80°, as in the summer 
months of Egypt and Arabia, they become almost imme- 
diately dissolved, so that clothes and bedding, however 
loaded with them, are rendered harmless. And hence the 
reason why it has never been known either in the tropical 


-or arctic regions. 


In entering upon the baeidigal' treatment of plague, I re- 
gret that I am not able to give the judicious plan, in con- 
junction with its results, that was adopted for the British 
army in Egypt. ‘The care of: the Pest Hospitals did not 
fall within the range of Sir John Webb’s department, but 
I availed myself of his friendship to solicit information 
upon this subject from his colleague Dr. Buchan, who, I 
have reason to believe, had made a journal of very valua- 
ble notes in relation to it.. ‘The public will hear, with re- 
gret, that this information is incommunicable from the de- 
struction of a great part of these minutes, which followed 
the fate of Dr. Buchan’s clothes and bedding at the time 
of his quitting the hospitals. 

Respecting the proper plan to be pursued, there is stil 
some controversy. Early, copious, and even repeated 
venesection was at one time, and by very high authorities, 
recommended in this disease, and especially by Sydenham 
at the commencement of the plague of London in 1665 
and 1666, before the appearance of any eruption. Like 
Dr. Rush, in North America, respecting the yellow fever, 
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he was stimulated by the bold determination of ‘quelling 
this formidable enemy in its very onset, and before it 
should have made a fatal> breach in the constitution. 
This practice, however, has been far less successful, and 
therefore less. persevered in, with regard to the plague, 
than with regard to the yellow remittent. Dr. Mergens 
says, he would never advise its being resorted to: and 
even Sydenham hesitated as he became more experienced. 
** But though”, says he, “‘ I approve and have often ex- 
perienced the utility of bleeding, yet for several reasons 
I prefer the dissipation of the pestilential ferment by 
sweat, because sweating does not in the same degree 
prostrate the patient’s strength.”* Blood-letting. and 
purgatives Dr. L. Frank assures us prove equally hurtful 
in the plague of Egypt. During the plague at Noya the 
doctrines of Dr. Brown were in high vogue, and the dis- 
ease was divided into sthenic and asthenic; free bleeding 
and large doses of calomel were prescribed for the former, 
and acids, opium, ether, and other stimulants for the latter. 
But in general the medical practice was here as confused 
and inconsistent as the precautionary means of the police 
were excellent and effective, so that Romani was right in 
affirming that, after all, their real alexipharmic was to be 
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found in God alone+. Wherever there is great and | 


threatening congestion in a large or vital organ, bleeding, 
and bleeding freely, should certainly be employed, for 
this symptom alone would lead to a fatal issue. It is 
hence, in such cases, wisely recommended by the elder 
Frank+. But the practice must form an exception to the 
geiieeal rule, and not the rule itself. 

The use of external cold by the application of sheets 
of pounded ice to the body generally, has been also tried, 
‘but with no. satisfactory result. It has, indeed, been 
chiefly confined to Russia, under the vigilant eye of M. 
-Samoilowitz. How far it might succeed in warmer cli- 


* Loco citato. 

+ Ricordi sulla Peste, redatti in un Sistema Teorico-pratico da F. Romani, 
‘ dottore in Filosofia e in Medicina. Napoli 1816. ‘ 

$ De Cur. Hom. Morb. Epit. Tom, 1. p. 136. 
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mates ‘ig uncertain, but: ablution with cold water offers:a 

fairer promise. A brisk emetic, given at the commence- 

ment of the attack, has often proved of the utmost ad- 

vantage. M. Degio, to whom I have already adverted, 
affirms that he has seen men, suddenly cut down by the 
disease when on duty, as though shot by a musket-ball, © 
so completely recovered by an emetic given instantly, as. . 
to be on duty again within twenty-four hours afterwards*. 
If the nausea and bitter taste in the mouth be not re- 
moved by a first emetic, a second, and even a third is. . 
often prescribed; and, where the symptoms are urgent, at 
a distance of not more than four or five hours from each 
other. And this plan is found to produce far less ex- 
haustion than that of purging which the Parent is often 

unable to support. 

After evacuating the stomach, and hereby exciting a. 
determination towards the skin, the cutaneous action is. 
to be maintained by active and cordial sudorifics, which, 
indeed, constitute the ordinary plan of the present. day. 
For cordials, there is the utmost necessity: the debility 
is, from the first, extreme and threatening, and the vascu- 
lar action must be supported at all adventures. Even, 


_ Sydenham, who at one time hesitated as to the use of . 
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them upon theory, in which he did not often indulge, was 

obliged to admit their beneficial effects, though he. re- 
garded the practice as hazardous. With respect to sudori- 

fics, the concurrent voice of all physicians in all countries 

is in their favour. Diaphoresis is, indeed, the evacuation . 
that relieves most certainly and most effectually; and it 

should be maintained by warm, diluent, and supporting 
drinks. James’s powder employed without cordials does 

not appear adviseable. It was very largely administed 

at Moscow, but, according to Dr. Mergens, with no par- 

ticular advantage. In many cases the warmer opiates, as 

the opiate confection, have been found serviceable, as- 

sisted with camphor and ammonia, and blisters repeated 

in. succession. 


_ * Substance of notes taken at the Russian army during the pevalenee oe 
the Plague. See Edin. Med. Com, Vol. vitt.-p, 352. 
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As oils of all kinds applied to the surface of the body Gey. IV. 
have been found a good preservative against the absorp- ata 
tion of the contagious miasm, it has been also had re- Pestis. 
course to, and employed in the same manner as an anti- 1/8. 


Treatment, 
dote when the disease is present, and particularly in the yoy fr oil 


East where the zeit jagehy ( peeieensyy or olive oil, has cnt ies 
been regarded almost as a specific. Mr. Baldwin affirms antidote. 
that he made use of it in this form very extensively at 
Cairo, and with great success: and it is usually employed 
in Barbary and at Constantinople. ‘The French physi- 
cians, however, do not seem to have relied much upon 
its virtue. M. Sotira suggests that Mr. Baldwin’s bene- 
volence in the distribution of oil for this purpose was 
occasionally abused, and the cures by oil exaggerated 
and multiplied by those who wished to have oil gratis. 
M. Assilini, however, inclines to a belief that it may be 
useful: itis most pointedly recommended by father Louis 
of Padua, director of the hospitals at Smyrna: and quite 
as strongly by Dr. Pauvini of Palermo, who had prac- 
tised indeed at Malta, but whose work was reprinted 
during the plague at Noya, and gave a character to the 
medical practice pursued in that city*. The application 
should be accompanied with a long-continued friction ; 
and, when successful, is followed in about half an hour 
by a perspiration profuse and general, and which affords 
immediate relief. It is not difficult to reason upon the Its probable 
subject: the oil probably obstructs the pores of the skin, *“"°™ 
and prevents the escape of caloric, which, aided by the 
friction, accumulates on the surface, and shortens, or al- 
together prevents, the shivering fits, which are otherwise 
very severe. Sir Brooke Faulkner admits its sudorific 

-* power, but is by no means friendly to its use ; believing 

_ that even by this very power it has often proved highly in- 
jurious.- Yet he does not speak from much personal ac- 

_ quaintance with its effects; but tells us that ‘a gentle- 

_ man who superintended the health of one of the districts 


* Chiara di Mostrazione de veri Preservativi della Peste e de remedj, &c. 
del sacerdote P. Pauvini, dottore in Medicina, &c. Palermo, 1813. 
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of Valetta, assured. him that although he had constant 
opportunities of seeing oil frictions used by those under’ 
his immediate orders, he was satisfied that. it was not 
merely useless as a defence, but hurtful to the general. 
health, by the debility which succeeded to the profuse 
perspirations which it occasioned.” Sir Brooke, in the 
passage of his work now referred to, estimates its prophy- 
lactic virtue as low as its remedial *, and is thus far in a 
state of direct antagonism, not only with Mr. Tully, who 
was afterwards Inspector of quarantine on the same sta- 
tion, but with himself at the time of delivering his evi- 
dence before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons; an extract from which we have already quoted. 
Dr. L. Frank employed oil according to his own state- 
ment with great and decided success. In his hands it 
proved a most salutary sudorific; and to sudorifics he. 
principally trusted. He used it-in the form of friction, 
six ounces at a time, and a single friction a-day. 

In the remissions of the fever, the bark is used in great 
abundance, commonly intermixed with port or other ge- 
nerous wines. During the fatal plague which depopu- 
lated the whole of western Barbary in 1799, the Emperor. 
Sidi Soliman is said to have had the disease twice, and in 
both cases to have derived his cure from a free use of the 
bark : in consequence of which, he was never afterwards 
without a large supply of it. When buboes or carbun- 
cles appear, they are always to be promoted and matured 
by warm cataplasms. 

Camphor, smoking tobacco, fumigation with gum 
sandrac, and the vinegar of the Four Thieves, are still 
largely employed as preventives. But the contagion, as 
we have already observed, is not peculiarly active, and 
the best prophylactics are cleanliness, pure air, freedom 
from actual contact, a liberal diet, and cheerful spirits. 
I may add that vaccination has been repeatedly tried ; 
but has answered no good purpose. Sir Brooke Faulk- 
ner, indeed, gives a striking example of its failure, for 


* Treatise on the Plague, &c. pp. 231, 232. 
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‘*‘in a numerous family”, says he, “who had been re- Gzy.IVv, 
cently vaccinated, the. whole fell sacrifices to the prevail. _, 5s": 
ing contagion, with the exception of the parents who had Pestis. 


2 99% Plague. 
never undergone the operation. Teen 


SPECIES IL. 


ANTHRACIA RUBULA. 


Paws. 


TUMOURS NUMEROUS AND SUCCESSIVE; GRADUALLY IN-= 
CREASING FROM SPECKS TO THE SIZE OF A RASP-BBERRY : 
ONE AT LENGTH GROWING LARGER THAN THE REST}; 
CORE A FUNGOUS EXCRESCENCE 5; FEVER SLIGHT: OC=- 

, CURRING ONLY ONCE DURING LIFE: CONTAGIOUS, 


Tue term ruBuLA, by which this disease is distinguished Gen. IV. 
in the present work, is derived from the Latin rubus, eee 
‘* a black-berry or rasp-berry”, in French framboise, specific 
whence the common but barbarous name of frambesia, °°" 

A Mee, : : Why called 
quite as objectionable as that of scarlatina; and which. frambeesia. 
the author has.thus attempted to exchange for an eupho- 

nous and strictly classical term, in perfect concordance 

with the ordinary law of diminutives, which seems to pre- 

vail through the general nomenclature of exanthematous 

diseases, as rubeola, variola, varicella. Perhaps morula, 

from morus, a mulberry, a diminutive used in an approx- 

imating sense by Plautus, might have been somewhat 

more appropriate, since the eruption. seems to bear a. 

nearer resemblance to small mulberries than to rasp-ber- 

ries. But as this last plant has laid a foundation for the Meaning of 


weary) . abe: ' the term 
vernacular name both on the African and American coast, yay and 


_ epian, 


* Treatise on the Plague, p. 233, 
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Gen. IV. on the former of which it is called yaw, and on the latter 
Srec. IT. ‘ je . ; : 
Anthracia. tan or epian, both importing rasp-berry; and as the 
= earliest writers have, upon this authority, denominated it 
i framboise or frambesia, I have not felt myself at liberty 
Ge iaslndg to deviate from the original idea. Swediaur has denomi-— 
nated it thymiosis, but with less attention to the external 
character of the eruption. He arranges it, indeed, under 
the division of cachectic ulcers, and has made-it synony- 
mous with the synochus of the Greeks, as described by 
Celsus*; to which it has only a few casual resemblances, 
while in its essential signs it is widely different +-. 

The disease, as it occurs in Africa and America, ex- | 
hibits some diversity, and lays a foundation for two va- 
rieties as follow : 
a Guineensis. 7 Attacking infants and young 

African Yaws. - persons chiefly ; and sub- 

siding as soon as the eg 
| tion appears. 
8 Americana. Depascent ; and destroying 


American Yaws. progressively both muscles 
and bones. 


In the precursory remarks to the present genus, I have . 
stated the reasons for introducing this species into the 
list of exanthems, or febrile eruptions; and the history of 
the disease will still further show that. it could not with 

No account propriety have been placed under any other division. It 
Ree tg is singular that we have no decided account of this ma- 
writers. lady among the early writers; nor, indeed, any account 
whatever till after the appearance of syphilis; whence, 
as several of its symptoms, and especially where the bones 
become affected, bear a resemblance to those of syphilis, 
eget by yaws have been supposed by some writers to be a species 
ST oatGentinis of lues, and especially of that which in Scotland is de- 
of syphilis: ~yominated sibbens or sivens, of which we shall treat in 
but distin. '_ the ensuing order : but the eruptive fever and consequent 
Siacritical : diérerechiee: the indemnity from a second attack, as well 


marks. as other symptoms, draw a sufficient line of distinction. 


* Lib, vi. Cap, iii, tT Nov. Nosol. Meth. Syst. Vol, u. p. 180. 
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THE FIRST VARIETY will often run through its course fa- 
vourably without any medical assistance aanerei 3 and 
is, indeed, often injured by it when ineautiously and 
injudiciously interposed. ‘ This seems to be the primi- 
tive form, and that under which it’ chiefly shows itself in 
Guinea, and some other parts of Africa, where, as just 
observed, it is vernacularly called yaw or MorBUS RU- 
BULUS. 
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It commences, like the other exanthems, with the ordi: 


nary symptoms of fever, although they aré usually more 
tardy in their progress. Hence the precursory symptoms 
are langour, debility, head-ache, loss of appetite, rigor, 

and pain in the back and loins, which continue for a few 
| days, with evening exacerbations. ‘To these succeeds the 
specific eruption ; consisting of successive crops of papu- 
le, at first not larger than a pin’s head, but increasing in 
size with every series till they acquire the magnitude of a 
raspberry or mulberry. The smaller papulee become real 
pustules, and discharge an opake whitish fluid when bro- 
ken, and concrete into dense scabs or crusts. "The larger 
are fungous excrescences, and, in their granular surface, 
as well as in their size and colour, bear a near resem 
blance to the fruit from which they derive their name. 
These sprouting tumours have but little sensibility, and 
suppurate very imperfectly ; discharging rather a sordid 
ichor than a matured pus. They originate in‘ scattered 
groups over different parts of the body, but are chiefly 
found, like the eruption of plague, in the groins, parotid 
glands, axilla; and about the arms and pudenda: though 
they often’ disfigure the neck and face.’ The colouring 
‘matter of the hair, wherever they are seated, is obstructed 
in its secretion, and, as in old age, the hairs: themselves, 
from a brown or a black, become a dead white. Dr. 
‘Thomas, who has‘ given a very accurate account ‘of this 
variety, apparently from. personal knowledge, observes 
that, ‘In general the number and size of the’ pustules 
are proportioned to the degree of eruptive fever. When 


the febrile symptoms are slight, there’ are few pustules ;_ 
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but they are mostly of a larger size than when the: com- 
plaint is more violent and extensive.”* =. 2a} 

The duration of the eruption is uncertain, and seems to 
depend considerably upon the state of the habit, and. 
its power of promoting their maturity. They sometimes 
acquire full perfection in four or five weeks, and sometimes 
demand two or three months. In their progress to this 
state, there is usually some one that appears larger and 
more prominent than the rest, and is ‘called the master- 
yaw. It is, in truth, a broader and more sloughy fungus, 
and discharges a larger portion of erosive sanies, which, if 
not washed. off as it issues, will spread widely, and some- 
times work its way to an adjoining bone, and render it ca- 
rious. When the tumours point from the soles of the 
feet, they cannot press through the thickness of the skin, 
and hence acquire form imperfectly, and produce highly 
elevated calluses,.which are called tubba or crab-yaws: 
and often very’ much impede the power of walking. As 
soon as the eruption has attained its height, the tumours 
when the disease proceeds favourably, become covered 
with crusts or scabs, which fall off daily in whitish scales ; 
and, in the course of a fortnight, the skin is left. smooth 
and clean ; the master-yaw alone seinen and demand- 
ing attention. 

In attempting the cure of this dceaals tbe first has 
should consist in separating the patient from his associates, 
to whom he. will otherwise assuredly communicate it by 
contagion. He should then take freely of decoction of 
sarsaparilla or some other warm diluent, for the purpose 


of attenuating the specific virus in the blood, and quicken- 


ing its passage towards the surface. And it is highly pro- 
bable that the warm aperient bolus, composed chiefly: of 
a scruple of sublimed sulphur and five grains of calomel, 
as recommended by the anonymous writer of a very ex- 
cellent treatise upon the subject in the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Essays}, may be found serviceable, continued: every 


- * Pract. of Phys. p. 643. Ed, 1819. + Vol. v, Part. u, Art. rxxvi. 
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night: The master-yaw must be attacked with escarotics 
for it is to be destroyed in no other way. The callous tu- 
mours on the soles of the feet, should be softened by warm- 
‘water, or cataplasms of some gentle stimulant ; and, when 
onthe point of breaking, are best subdued by a slight 
application of the actual cautery, which proves the most 
advisable escarotic. The diet should be nutritious and 
liberal, so as to support the strength during the progress 
of the disease. And under this mode of treatment it is 
rarely that a patient fails to do well. 

~ Mercury was at one time given in great abundance from 
the commencement of the complaint, under an idea that 
it would prove as beneficial as in the case of lues. But it 
‘is now sufficiently known to be productive of great mischief, 
and particularly when carried, as it used to be, to a state 
of salivation. It retards the cure, and generally aggra- 
-vates the symptoms. It is often given in small doses as 
‘an alterative, when the disease is on the decline, and per- 
haps with advantage; but it ought never to be igs i 
in any other form. 

» When the excrescences aietnave a sordid ichor, they 
‘may also be stimulated with the nitric-oxyde mercurial oint- 
‘ment: but the natives themselves, whorigidly abstain, also, 

from the internal use of mercury, employ, instead of this, 
‘a lintment of the rust or sub-carbonate of iron and lemon- 
juice, which proves a very useful application ; though pro- 
bably a solution of sulphate of zinc might answer better. 
And during the maturation of the eruption they excite a 
‘profuse sweat by what may be called a warm air bath, 
which consists in putting the patient into a cask with a 
fire at the bottom in a brazier or small fire-pan; the top 
‘being covered over with a blanket. Under this mode of 
treatment a cure is said to be often effected in three weeks, 
anc the funguses thoroughly healed*. 
The seconn, or AMERICAN VARIETY, is a far more terri- 
ple complaint ; or rather is the samecomplaint in an exaspe- 
rated and chronic form; and hence, though incomparably 


* Edin, Med. Com. Vol. 1. p. 90. 
M 2 
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slower in.its progress than the plague, is accompanied with 
a,carbuncular eruption quite as mischievous.and disgust- 
ing, and more certainly fatal in its issue. It was first 
distinctly described by M. Virgile of Montpellier, who had 
practised with great reputation at St. Domingo. ‘There 
can be little doubt of its being imported into the West 
Indies along with the slaves from the African coast ; and 
is here called, as already observed, pian or epian, precise- 


ly synonymous with the African term yaw: the master- 


fungus being named mama-pian, or mother-yaw, a8 sup- 
posed, to be the source or. supply of. the rest... The 
fungous berries in, this form, precisely correspond. to the 
carbuncle already described under the trivial name of ter- 
minthus, which consists of a ‘* core of fungus spreading 
in the shape, and assuming the figure, and blackish-green _ 
colour of the fruit or berry of the pine-nut, or terminthus 
of the Greeks.”* And it has hence been conjectured; but 
without sufficient foundation, that the disease of yaws is 
referred to by Galen and Dioscorides under this name. 
The erosive secretion from the carbuncles of this va- 
riety generally, but especially from the .mother-yaw, 
spreads widely, and, in its meandering, destroys all. the 
sorrounding parts, not excepting the bones. Nothing » 
can exceed the revolting scene of. a yaw-house, or hos- 
pital for the reception of slaves, suffering under this 
disease in the West Indies. ‘* Here”, says Dr. Pinck- 
ard, “‘I saw some of the most striking pictures of 
human misery, that ever met my eyes. Not to commise- 
rate their sufferings is impossible, but their offensive 
and wretched appearance creates a sense of horror on 
beholding them. Of all the unsightly. diseases which 
the human body is heir .to, this:is perhaps the worst. 
Some of these diseased and. truly piteable objects were 
crouching upon their haunches,round a smoky fire; 
some stood trembling on their ulcerated limbs; others, 
supporting themselves by a large, stick, were dragging 
their wretched bodies,from place to place; while many 


— *) Chet, Orde ate Vol um p. 840, 
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too feeble to rise, lay shivering with pain and torture upon 
’ the bare boards of a wooden platform.”* Dr. Pinckard 
adds that ‘‘ unhappily this most odious distemper has 
not hitherto been found within the power of medicine : 
that it often exists for years, and even where it sooner 
yields, its removal is more the effect of time and regimen, 
than of medical treatment. 

This view of the case is too generally true: but from 
the length of time which, under the best treatment, is 
requiréd to effect a cure, it seldom happens that these 
miserable wretches receive all the attention which their 
situation’deserves ; and they are rarely sufficiently heed- 
- ful of personal cleanliness, which; even alone, is of the 
utmost importance. This, with a generous diet to sup- 
port the strength, pure air, regular hours of rest, and 
such exercise as can be used without fatigue, with warm 


balsamic applications to the sores, have not unfrequently - 


succeeded where the bones have not become extensively 
carious. But the latter stages of the disease are horri- 
ble when it proves fatal; for the pains are excruciating, 
the debility extreme, and the bones are covered over 
with a quagmire of foul exostoses and corrupt ulcera- 
tions. 

‘It is happy for the European inhabitants of the West 
Indies that they are less liable to this miserable malady 
than their slaves: probably from using a better diet and 
being more attentive to cleanliness. 


* Notes on the West Indies, Vol. u, Letter xxu. 
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CLASS III. 


HEMATICA. 


ORDER IV. 


DYSTHETICA. 


Cacherxies. 


MORBID STATE OF THE BLOOD OR BLOOD-VESSELS} ALONE, 
OR CONNECTED WITH AMORBID STATE OF THE FLUIDS, 
PRODUCING A DISEASED HABIT. 


Te words ordinarily used to import the diseases meant 
to be comprehended under the present order are CACHEXIA 
and IMPETIGO, or, as the Greeks expressed it, avns, LUES, 
or LyEs. None of these, however, exactly answer; and 
that on two accounts; first, because the order is limited 
to those depravities which seem to originate or manifest 
themselves chiefly in vessels or fluids of the sanguineous 
function; and, secondly because no very definite sense 
has hitherto been assigned to either of these terms; and 
they have, in consequence, been used in very different 
meanings by different writers, from the time of Celsus to 
our own day. 
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Upon this subject the author has dwelt at large in his 
volume of Nosology, and it is not necessary to add to the 
remarks there offered. The word pystHetica has hence 
been adopted for the purpose of avoiding confusion, and 
is justified by the EUSTHESIA and EUSTHETICA (ETZ@EXIA 
and ETZ@ETIKA) of Hippocrates and Galen, importing a 
“< well-conditioned habit of body”, as their opposite pys- 
THETICA, from the same root, imports “ an ill-conditioned 


habit”, but a habit, as just observed, originating in or 


dependent upon the organized parts or fluids of the san- 
guineous function. Thus explained, it will be found to 
embrace the following genera : 


I. PLETHORA. PLETHORA. 
II. HHEMORRHAGIA. HEMORRHAGE. 
III. marasmus. EMACIATION,. 
IV. MELANOSIS. MELANOSE. 
V. STRUMA. SCROPHULA. KING'S EVIL. 
VI. cARCINUS. CANCER. 
VII. LuEs. : VENEREAL DISEASE. 
VIII. ELEPHANTIASIS. ELEPHANT-SKIN. 
IX. CATACAUSIS. SPONTANEOUS IGNESCENCE. 
X. PORPHYRA. SCURVY. 
XI. exaneia. VASCULAR DIVARICATION. 
XII. GaANcRzENA. GANGRENE. 
XIII. uxcus. ULCER. 
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GENUS IL 
~PLETHORA. 
Plethora. 


COMPLEXION FLORID; VEINS DISTENDED ; UNDUE SENSE. 
OF HEAT AND FULNESS; OPPRESSION OF THE HEAD, 
CHEST, OR OTHER INTERNAL ORGANS, 


Gzy.I. PretTHora is seldom ranked as a disease, and hence sel- 
bos ght dom treated of in a course of medical instruction.. From 
rally neg- what,cause this. omission proceeds I know not, noris it 
Acute Bi worth while to inquire. hat it is an important omission 
| will be obvious, to every student before he has’ been six 

months in practice ; for there will probably be few affec. 
tions.on which he will be sooner or more frequently con- 
sulted. Yet the subject has not always been neglected 
by nosologists, for plethora, as a genus, occurs in the elas- 
sifications both of Linnéus and Sagar. | 


General In a state of health, the quantity of blood produced 4 


patholosy: from the substances that constitute our common diet 


bears an exact proportion to the quantity demanded by 
the vascular system in its ordinary. diameter, and the va- 
rious secretions which are perpetually taking place in 
every part of the body, But the quantity of blood pro- 
duced within a given period of time may vary; and the 
diameter of the blood-vessels, or the call of the different — 
secernent organs may vary; yet, so long as a due balance 
is maintained, and the proportion of new-formed. blood is 
answerable to the demand, the general health continues 
perfect or is little interfered with. ‘Thus, a man ex- 
hausted and worn down by shipwreck, or by having lost 
his way in a desert, or who is Just recovering from a fever, 
will devour double the food, and elaborate double the 


‘ 
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quantity of chyle, in the course of four and twenty hours, 
to what he would have done in the ordinary wear of life ; 
but the whole system demands this double exertion; the 
double supply is made use of, and the general harmony 
of the frame is as accurately maintained, as at any for- 
mer period; there is no accumulation or plethora. _ 

It should also be observed that in this case the same 
remedial or instinctive power that stimulates the sangui- 
fic organs to the formation of a larger proportion of 
blood, stimulates also the blood-vessels to a diminution 
of their ordinary capacity ; and lessens the activity of the 
secernents ; and hence the difficulty to which the animal 
machine is‘ reduced, is also met another way ; anda ba- 
lance between the -contained fluid and the containing 
tubes, is often preserved as completely during the utmost 
degree of exhaustion, as in the fullest flow of healthy 
plenitude, 

We sometimes, however, meet with cases in which an: 
increased supply of blood is furnished when no such in- 
crease is. wanted, and the vessels remain of their ordinary 
capacity. And we also, sometimes, meet with cases in 
which, from a peculiar. diathesis, the capacity of the ves- 
sels is unduly contracted, while no change .takes place 
in the ordinary supply of blood. It is evident that im 
both these. contingencies, there must be an equal dis- 
turbance of the balance between the substance contained 
and the substance containing, and that the measure of 
the former must be too large for the measure of the latter. 
In. other words, there must be in both cases an excess of 
fluid or a plethora, though from very different, and what 
are usually regarded as opposite causes; and, hence, it 
has been distinguished by different names; that proceed- 
ing from an. actual surplus of blood being denominated a 
plethora ad molem, or a plethora in respect to its general 
mass, or absolute quantity ; and that procéeding from a 
diminished capacity of the vessels being denominated: a 
plethora ad spatiwm, or a seine in respect to ae space 
to be. oecupied. 

It is possible; however, for both these causes of plethora 
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to exist at the same time, and for the vessels to evince a _ 
contractile habit or diathesis, while the blood is produced 
in an inordinate proportion. And this, in truth, is by no 
means an uncommon state of the animal frame; for where 
the excess of blood is the result of a highly vigorous ac- 
tion or entony of the organs of sanguification, we often see 
proof of the same entony or highly vigorous action through 
the whole range of the vascular system, and indeed of 
every other part of the machine; the pulse is full, strong, 
and rebounding ; the muscular fibres firm and energetic, 
the complexion florid, the whole figure strongly marked. 
We have here the sanguine temperament; and this kind of 
plethora has hence been called the SancurnE PLETHORA. 
~ But we often meet with an inordinate formation of blood 
in a constitution where the vascular action is peculiarly 
weak, instead of being peculiarly vigorous, the muscular 
fibres are relaxed instead of being firm, and the coats of 
the vessels readily give way, and become enlarged instead of 
being diminished in their diameter ; and where, instead of 
entony or excess of strength, there is considerable irritability’ 
or deficiency of strength in the organs of sanguification. 

Yet, though the cause is different, the result is ‘the 
same; the vessels, notwithstanding their facility of dilata- 
tion, at length become distended, and a plethora is pro- 
duced which has been denominated a plethora ad vires ; 
or a plethora as it respects the actual strength of the sys- 
tem. The pulse is here indeed full, but frequent and fee- 
ble; the vital actions are languid ; ‘the skin smooth and 
soft; the figure plump, but inexpressive ; all which ‘are 
symptoms of debility of the living power, or rather of that 
peculiar diathesis which has been distinguished by the 
name of the serous, phlegmatic or pituitary temperament ; 
and hence this sort of plethora has been commonly deno- 
minated Srrous PLETHORA. 

We have, hence, a foundation for the two following 
very distinct species of this affection the names for which 


_ are derived from their proximate causes. 


1. PLETHORA ENTONICA. SANGUINE PLETHORA. ~ 
p) ————— ATONICA.. ~ SEROUS PLETHORA, 
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SPECIES 1. 
ON ed Nc ote ENTONICA. 


Sanguine Plethora, 


PULSE FULL, STRONG, REBOUNDING: MUSCULAR FIBRES 
FIRM AND VIGOROUS. 


SancuineE plethora is more common to men, serous to 
women. It is the disease of manhood, of the robust and 
athletic. Plethora of this kind must be distinguished 
from obesity ; in effect, they are rarely found in conjunc- 
tion, for the entony or excess of vigorous action is common 
to every part of the animal frame, and hence, though it is 
probable that a larger portion of animal oil is secreted than 
in many other conditions of the body, yet it is carried off 
by the activity of the absorbents, and there is no leisure 
for its accumulation in the cellular membrane. And hence 
persons labouring under sanguine plethora are rather mus- 
cular than fat, and their distended veins lie superficially 
and appear to peep through the skin. 

In this state of the blood-vessels, slight excitements 
produce, congestion in the larger vessels or organs. _ The 
head feels heavy and comatose ; the sleep is disturbed by 
‘tumultuous dreams; the lungs labour in respiration, and 
the muscles feel a want of freedom or elasticity in exer- 
cise.._ If fever arise, it will assume the inflammatory. type ; 
_and.a slight excess in feasting or conviviality will endan- 
ger an apoplexy. 

The cure, however, _ is not in general accompanied 
with much difficulty ; ; and far more easily effected in this 
species than in the ensuing: for the entonic power may 

-readily be lowered by venesection and purgatives 5 and 
its disposition to return may commonly be prevented by 
the use of refrigerants, as nitre, or other neutral salts, 
and an adherence to a reducent diet and liberal exercise ; 
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at the same time it should be observed, that where the 
plethora depends upon a sanguineous temperament, or 
phlogistic diathesis, venesection, though rightly employed 
at first, should be repeated with great caution, as it will 
tend to generate,in the system a periodical necessity for 
the same kind of depletion, and consequently promote the 
disease it is designed to. cure. 


SPECIES ir. 
-PLETHORA ATONICA. 


Serous Plethora, 


PULSE FULL, FREQUENT, FEEBLE: VITAL ACTIONS LAN- 
GUID; SKIN SMOOTH AND SOFT; FIGURE PLUMP, BUT 
INEXPRESSIVE. 


Tue general pathology we have already treated of: and 
the reasons given under the last species for the usual ap- 
pearance of sanguine plethora in persons of a spare and 
slender make, will explain the plumpness of ‘figure and 
glossiness of skin which so peculiarly mark the species 
before us. In the first, there is great and universal vigour 
and rapidity of action; the secretions are all hurried for- 
ward in their elaborations, and carried off as soon as pro- 
duced: In the second, there is little vigour or activity 
of any kind, aud whatever is eliminated is suffered to ac- 
cumulate. Hence costiveness is a common symptom; the 
ankles are cold and pituitous; and the animal oil, when 
once separated and deposited in the chambers of the'cellu- | 
lar membrane, remains there, becomes augmented, and 
producés corpulency and sleekness. ‘The inertness of the 
body: is communicated to the mind; every exertion is a 
fatigue; and the mind thus participating in the inertness 
of the body, the countenance, though fair and sae ain 
is Without expression, and often vacant. 
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Debility is always a source of irritability: and. hence 
there is great irregularity, and a seeming fickleness in 
many of the symptoms by which this species of plethora 
is characterized, and the results to which it leads. "The 
bowels, though usually quiescent and costive, are some- 
times all of a sudden attacked with flatulent spasms, or 
a troublesome looseness. 'The appetite is languid and 
capricious ; the heart teased with palpitations, the chest 
with dyspnoea and wheezing ; the head is heavy and som- 
nolent; the urine pale, small in quantity and discharged 
frequently. 

In this species, as in the last, we are compelled to begin 
with cupping or the use of the lancet. But, though the 

distended and overflowing vessels demand an abstraction 
of blood, it should never be forgotten that the relief 
hereby afforded is only temporary ; and that, as the dis- 
ease is, in this case, an effect of debility, we are directly 
adding to the cause as often as we have recourse to the 
lancet. Our leading object should be to give tone to the 
relaxed fibres; and to take off the morbid tendency to 
the production of a surplus of blood by counteracting 
the irritability which gives rise to it. Our attack must 
be made upon the entire habit, which as far as possible 


should undergo a total change. The diet ‘should be 


nutritious, but perfectly simple, and ‘the meals less’ fre- 
quent or less abundant than usual; the sedentary ‘life 
should give way to exercise at first easy and gentle, but 
by degrees more active, and of longer extent or dura- 
tion. Tonics, as bitters, astringents, and sea-bathing, 
may now be employed with advantage; and the muscular 
fibres will become firmer as the cellular substance loses its 
bulk. 

The whole, however, must be the work of time; for 
although in morals it is a wholesome principle that bad 
habits cannot too speedily be thrown off, it is a mischiev- 
ous doctrine in. medicine. Health being the middle 
term between excess and deficiency, every day is giving 
us a proof that where either of these extremes has be- 
come habitual, the system can only be let up or let down 
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by slow degrees so as to reach and rest at the middle point 
with certainty and without inconvenience. Professor 


- Monro has furnished us with several very striking ex- 


amples of this fact: and particularly among those who 
had acquired a habit of drinking very large quantities of 
spirituous potation.. A man of this description who had 
broken both bones of one leg, and was put, for a more 
speedy recovery, upon a diet of milk and water and water- 
gruel, was hereby thrown into a low fever with an inter- 
mitting pulse, twitching tendons, and delirium; during 
which he got out of bed and kicked away the box in which 
his leg was confined. A. by-stander and friend: of the 
patient’s, of the same irregular habit, ventured to tell the 
professor that. he would certainly kill him if he did not 
allow him ale and brandy ; ‘since, for several years ante- 
cedently, he had been accustomed to both these as his 
common drink ; a little of each was, in consequence, per- 
mitted him; but the patient’s friends did not tie him 
down to this little; for extending the grant of an inch 
to an ell, they instantly gave the man a Scot’s quart of 
ale and a gill of brandy, which was his usual allowance 
for the evening ; he slept well and sound ; the next morn- 


ing was free from delirium and fever; and, by a perse- 


verance in the same regimen, obtained: a speedy cure 
without the least accident *. 


* Edin, Med, Ess. Vol. v. Part. 1. Arte XLvi. y)  ewdy: 
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GENUS II. 
HAEMORRHAGIA. 


WMemorrhage. 


FLUX OF BLOOD WITHOUT EXTERNAL VIOLENCE. 


THE term heemorrhagia, oe hemorrhage, 1 is Vay from _Gev. II. 
the Greek aiua, “ sanguis”, and fryvyas, “ rumpo”. Dr. caraieths 
Cullen has adopted the same name for an order of dis- Cullen: 
eases ; but there are few parts of his arrangement’ that. but incor- 
are more open to animadversion, and which in fact have sgh hyd? 
been more animadverted upon, than the present. The disapproba- 
order of hemorrhages, or fluxes of blood, ranks in Dr. “™ 
Cullen’s system under the class pyrexiz, or febrile dis- 
eases. Pyrexy, however, is only an accidental symptom 
in idiopathic hemorrhages of any kind, and has hence 
been omitted by all, or nearly all, other nosologists in 
their definitions: while Dr. Cullen himself has found it 
impossible to apply it to many hemorrhages, among which 
are all those that are called passive; and he has hence 
been obliged to transfer the whole of these to another 
part of his system, notwithstanding their natural con- 
nexion with the active, and to distinguish them by the 
feeble name of profusions, instead of by their own proper siege 
denomination. 

’ Blood, from whatever organ it flows, may have two 
causes for its issue. ‘The vessels may be ruptured by a 
morbid distention and impetus; or they may give way 
from debility and relaxation, their tunics breaking with- 
out any peculiar force urged against them, or their ex- 
halants admitting the flow of red blood, instead of the 
more attenuate serum. To the former description of 
hemorrhages, Dr. Cullen has given the name of active ; 
to the latter that of passive. The distinction is suffici- 
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ently clear; and, under the names already employed in 
the preceding genus of this system, will lay a foundation 


for the two following species : — 


1. HEMORRHAGIA ENTONICA. ENTONIC HEMORRHAGE. 
oe ATONICA. ATONIC HEMORRHAGE. 


SPECIES I. 
EEMORRHAGIA ENTONICA. 


Entonic Hemorrhage, 


ACCOMPANIED WITH INCREASED VASCULAR ACTION: THE 
BLOOD FLORID AND TENACIOUS. _ 


As the outlets of the body are but few, and all of them 
communicate with numerous organs, we cannot always de- 
termine with strict accuracy from what particular part the 
discharge flows. We have, however, sufficient reason for 
the following varieties :— 

a Narium. Entonic iceting at the.nose. 
8 Hemoptysis. spitting of blood. 

y Heematemesis. vomiting of blood, 

> Heematuria. bloody urine. 

e« Uterina. uterine hemorrhage, 
€ Proctica. anal hemorrhage. 


The great predisponent cause of active hemorrhage, 
wherever it, makes its. appearance, is plethora or conges- 
tion. A plethoric diathesis -will, however, only predispose 
to a, hemorrhage somewhere or other; and hence there 
must be a distinct local: cause that fixes it upon one par- 
ticular organ rather than upon another.. The chief local 
cause is a greater degree of debility in the vessels of such 
organ than belongs to the vascular system generally. But 


| | 


| there are other. and. more extensive causes. that operate 
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upon some organs, and which consist in an unequal dis- 
tribution of the blood and its peculiar accumulation in 
some vessels rather than in others. ‘Thus, some organs 
acquire developement and perfection sooner than others, 
of which the head, peculiarly large even in infancy, fur- 
nishes us with a striking example: and, in the promotion 
of such developement, the flow of the blood is directed 
with greater force and in greater abundance. And hence, 
while the coats of the blood-vessels in this organ are yet 
tender, and destitute of that firmness which they derive 
from age, we have reason to expect hemorrhage as a fre- 
quent occurrence and particularly from the vessels of the 
nostrils; because there is in the nose, for the use of the 
olfactory sense, a considerable net-work. of blood-vessels 
expanded on the internal surface of the nostrils, and co- 
vered only by thin and weak integuments. And on 
‘this account, we see why young persons are so much more 
subject to bleedings from this organ than those in mature 
life. Heemoptysis, or spitting of blood, takes place more 
commonly a few years later, and when the animal frame 
has acquired its full growth, and consequently the vascu- 
lar ‘system its full extent or longitude. Antecedently to 
this, the impetus and determination of blood are greater 
in the aorta and its extreme ramifications than in the pul- 
monary artery, because more of the vital fluid is demand- 
ed for the progressive elongation of the very numerous ar- 
teries that issue from the former: and, consequently, a 
greater tendency to plethora exists in this direction till 
the age of about fifteen or eighteen than in the direction 
of the lungs. ‘Till this period of life, therefore, we have 
no reason to expect hemorrhage fromthe respiratory or- 
gans, When this term, however, has arrived, the bias is 
thrown on the other side ; and the vessels of the corporeal 
and of the pulmonary circulation. being equally perfected, 
. the tendency to accumulation will be in the latter, in con- 

“sequence of their shorter extent. This tendency will 
continue:till about the age of thirty-five; which is exactly 


_ correspondent with the observation of Hippocrates, who | 


has remarked that hemoptysis commonly occurs between 
VOL, IJ. N 
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the age of fifteen and that of five and thirty. We have 
explained why it does not often oecur before fifteen, but 
what is the reason of its seldom oceurring after the latter 
period ? Dr. Cullen has ingeniously explained it in the 
following manner. The experiments of Sir Clifton Win- 
tringham, he observes, have shown that the density of the 
coats of the veins compared with that of the arteries is 
greater in young than in old animals ; from which it may 
be presumed that the resistance to the passage of the 
blood from the arteries into the veins is greater in young 
animals than in old; and while this resistance continues, 
the plethoric state of the arteries must be perpetually 
kept up. The very action, however, of an increased pres- 
sure against the coats of the arteries gradually thickens 
and strengthens them, and renders them more capable of 
resistance ; whence in time they come not only to be ona 
balance with those of the veins, but to prevail over them; 
a fact which is also established by the experiments ‘oa 
adverted to. 

After thirty-five, therefore, the constitutional balance 
becomes completely changed, and the veins instead of 
the arteries are chiefly subject to accumulation. The 
sreatest' congestion will usually, perhaps, be found in the 
vena portarum, in which the motion of the venous blood 
is slower than elsewhere ; and such congestion alone will 
frequently act upon the neighbouring arteries, and induce 
what may be called a reflex plethora upon them in con- 
sequence of their inability of unloading themselves: and 
hence, the chief origin of heematemesis, anal hemorrhage, 
and various other hemorrhages from the abdominal and 
pelvic organs. : 

All these organs, however, are exposed to hemorrhage 


CLs 1d 


from incidental causes, as well as that constitutional change 


which has a tendency to produce the disease vicariously. 
Thus, hemorrhage in all of them is occasionally pro- 
duced by violent exertion, as great muscular force ; vehe- 
ment anger, or other passions or emotions of the minds; 
severe vomiting, or coughing; suppressed evacuations 
of various kinds, especially hemorrhoids of long standing, 
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catamenia, habitual ulcers, issues, or chronic eruptions 
of the skin *: as also by the wound of a leech swallowed 
accidentally +-. But in this last case it is probable that 
the living principle of the stomach is in a state of weak- 
ness, as in all other cases in which exotic worms are found 
to continue alive under its action : since we know that this 
action when in full vigour is sufficient to destroy oysters, 
frogs, slugs, leeches, and various other cold-blooded 
animals in a short time. Heemoptysis is also said by 
many writers to have been produced by leeches acciden- 
tally taken into the stomach by a draught of water {. 
But it is probable that in this case there is a deception: 
and that the blood discharged by coughing from the 
trachea has first passed into it from the stomach and 
mouth. | | 

Local stimulants are also an occasional cause. Thus 
the vessels both of the kidneys and rectum have been 
excited to hemorrhage by an injudicious use of aloes, 
terebinthinate preparations, and pungent alliaceous sauces. 
And the former by cantharides, whether applied exter- 
nally or internally: for Schenck and other writers have 
given examples of hematuria excited in irritable consti- 
tutions by vesicatories alone §. 

Occasionally, however, all the various kinds of he- 
morrhages beforé us have assumed a different character, 
and pr vali salutary and critical. ‘Thus, cephalitis has 
often ceased suddenly on a free and sudden discharge of 
blood from the nostrils; pneumonitis, from what has Pee 
deemed an alarming hemoptysis; visceral infarctions, 
from a liberal evacuation of the hemorrhoidal vessels; a 
jaundice has been carried off by a profuse hematuria |], 
and fevers of various kinds have instantly yielded to a 
spontaneous peers of any of them. 


i Bernivals Essays, 1. p. 181. 
ia Galen. De Loc. Affect. Lib. 1v. Cap. v.—Riyerius, Observ. Med. Cent.1v. 
Obs. 26. : 
+ Galen. De Loc. Affect. Lib.1v. Cap. v.—Borelli, Cent. 1. Obs. 24. 
§ Schenck, Lib. viz. Obs. 124, ex Langid.—Hist, Mort, Uratislay. p. 58. 
|| Schenck, Obs. Lib, m1. Serm., 1. N. 258. 
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_ Such hemorrhages, however, though salutary in their 
onset, must be cautiously watched; since, if not checked 
when they have accomplished their object, they are apt 
to pass into a chronic or periodic form. Hence many 
persons have monthly discharges from the rectum; others 
from the nostrils; others again, occasional or periodic, 
from the lungs; and a few from the stomach*. ‘'Tulpius 
gives a case of chronic hemoptysis that continued for 
thirty years}; and there are other instances of much 
longer duration f. 3 

There is also another reason for an early attention to 
spontaneous hemorrhages; and that is, the profuseness 
of the discharge whisk sometimes takes place, and the 

alarming eine which follows. Dr. Banyer, in the 
Philosophical 'Transactions§, gives a case of this sort, 
in which the discharge was from the bladder; Biichner, 
another case from the same organ, in which it amounted 
to not less than four pounds ||: and other writers bitte 
examples of its having proved fatal. 

The largest quantities, however, are usually lost from 
the nostrils. ‘Ten, twelve, and upwards of twenty pounds 
have been known to flow away before the hemorrhage 
has ceased. Bartholin mentions a case of forty-eight 
pounds€], Rhodius another of eighteen pounds lost with- 
in thirty-six hours**; and a respectable writer in the Leip- 


sic Acta Erupirta, a third, of not less than seventy-five . 


pounds within ten days++; which is most probably nearly 
three times as much as the patient possessed in his entire 
body at the time the hemorrhage commenced. In the 
Ephemera of Natural Curiosities is a case in which the 
quantity indeed is not given, probably from the difficulty 
of taking an account of it, but which continued without 
cessation for six weeks tt | 


* Rhodius, Cent. 1. Obs. 64.—Ab Heer. Introduct. in Archiv. Archei. _ 
+ Lib... Cap. = ¢ N. Act. Nat. Cur. Vol.. Obss1.  § Vol. xu 
|| Miscell. 1728. p. 1496. { Anat. Renov. Lib. u. Cap. vi. ~ 
** Cent. 1, Obs. 90, tt Lib. 1688. p. 205, 

tt Dec. 1 Ann, 1m. Obs. 243. 
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In ACTIVE HEMORRHAGES FROM THE NOSTRILS, the 
epistaxis of many writers, the discharge is usually pre- 
ceded by some degree of local heat and itching; and 
occasionally by a flushing of the face, a throbbing of the 
temporal arteries, a ringing in the ears, or a pain or 
sense of weight and fulness in the head. Yet not unfre- 
quently the blood issues suddenly without any of these 
precursorics ; for, as we have already observed, the arte- 
ries distributed over the Schneiderian membrane are very 
numerous and superficial, and a very slight irritation is 
often sufficient to rupture them. ‘That insélation or ex- 
posure to the direct rays of the sun, a cold in the head, 
or cold applied to the feet or hands, coughing, or sneez- 
ing, especially upon the use of sternutatories, an acci- 
dental blow upon the upper part of the nose or forehead, 
or a jar of the entire frame, as on stumbling, should be 
sufficient to produce this effect, can easily be conceived ; 
and these, in truth, are the common occasional causes: 
but it is singular that it should follow, in some highly ir- 
ritable idiosyncrasies, upon such very trivial excitements 
as have been noticed by many pathologists. Thus, 
Bruyerin* gives an example in which the nostrils flowed 
with blood upon smelling at an apple; Rhodius, upon 
the smell of a rose+ ; and Blancard, upon the ringing of 
bells}: : and when we find the same effect produced by 
various emotions of the mind, as terror, anger, and even 
a simple excitement of the imagination§, we may readily 
trace by what means the philosophers and poets of the 
eastern world, and even some of those of the western, 
were led to regard the nose as the seat of mental irritation, 
the peculiar organ of heat, wrath, and anger; and may 
discover how the same term 4% ays or aph) came to be 
employed among the Hebrews to signify both the organ 
and its effect, the nose and the passion of anger to which 
it was supposed to give rise. 


* Bruyerinus, De Re Cibaria. Lib. 1, Cap, 24: 
+ Rhodius, Cent. 111. Obs. 99. 
} Blancard, Collect. Med. Phys. Cent. vi. rig veo 


§ Rhodius, Cent. 1, Obs. 89. 
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We have already observed that the quantity of blood 
discharged by a spontaneous hemorrhage from the nos- 
trils is sometimes enormous. This, however, is a more 
common result of passive than of active hemorrhage’; and 
is more usually found in advanced than in early life : the 
two stages in which nasal hemorrhage chiefly shows itself. 
And where it frequently returnsit is apt, like the hemo- 
rrhoids, to form a habit of recurrence that cannot be bro- 
ken through without danger, except by an perio of 
evacuants, or some other drain*. 

If it be evidently connected with entonic plethora, or 
accompanied with the local symptoms just enumerated, 
it will afford a more effectual relicf than bleeding in any 
other way, and should not be restrained till it has an- 
swered its purpose. Even a small portion of blood, not 
amounting to more than a table-spoonful or two, when 
thus locally and spontaneously evacuated, has afforded; 
on some occasions, a wonderful freedom and elasticity to 
an oppressed and heavy head: and, when more copious, 
has probably prevented an apoplectic or epileptic fit, as it 
has often formed a salutary crisis in inflammation of 
the brain, or fevers in which the brain has been much 
affected. 

But when these reasons do not. exist, the bleeding 
should be checked by astringent applications. Cold is 
the ordinary application for this purpose, and it com- 
monly succeeds without much trouble. Cold water may 
be sniffed up the nostrils, or thrown up with a syringe ; 
but the exertion of sniffing, or even the impetus of the 
water alone, where a syringe is employed, sometimes 
proves an excitement that more than counterbalances the -- 
frigoric effect. Independently of which there is an ad- 
vantage in leaving the blood to coagulate on the ruptured 
orifice of the vessel, which these methods: do not allow. 
By means of a syringe, however, we can throw up, when 
necessary, astringents of more power than cold water, as 


**J. P. Frank, De Cur. Hom. Morb. Epit. Tom. vi. Lib. vn. Pars un 8v0. 
Vienne. 1821. ° 
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vinegar, or the sulphuric acid properly diluted, or a so- 
lution of sulphate of zinc, copper, iron, or lead, after 
which we should force up tents of lint moistened with 
the same, and particularly with extract of lead diluted 
with only an equal quantity of water, as high as we are 
able with a probe or small forceps, so as to form a tight 
compress: the styptic agarics can be rarely used to ad- 
vantage. ‘The face may, at the same time, be frequently. 
immersed j in ice-water, or water artificially chilled to the 
freezing point; and the temples, or even the whole of the 
head, be surrounded with a band or napkin moistened with 
the same, and changed as soon as it acquires the warmth 
of the skin. When tents are used, they have sometimes 
been illined with moistened powder of charcoal, which, of 
itself, has proved an excellent styptic. Cold. at ito 
the back will succeed, but often fails; 1t 1s more certain 
of success when applied to the genitals. 

Emetics have occasionally been of service, and are re- 
commended by Stoll*. The principle upon which. they 
may be presumed to act will be noticed under hemo- 
ptysis. ‘The bleeding has sometimes been checked by a 
sudden fright+-, probably from the cold sweat tliat so 
often attends such an emotion : ant Reidlin gives a case 
in which it was cured by sneezing t; but this was proba- 
bly a case of atonic hemorrhage, in which the spasmodic 
action might assist in corrugating the mouths of the bleed- 
ing salon 
_ It is rarely necessary or even proper in this variety of 
hemorrhage to employ any internal astringent or other 
tonic: but if this discharge should be excessive, and pro- 
duce debility, the same plan may be resorted to as will be 
recommended under the ensuing species. 

In HEMOPTYSIS OY SPITTING OF BLOOD, it is not always 
easy to determine from what vessel or even from what 
organ the bleeding proceeds: for the blood may issue 


* Rat, Med, Part. m1. pe 2t. + Panarol. Pentecost. v. Obs, 2'7. 
¢ Linn. Med. Ann. 1. Obs, 24... 
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from the posterior cavity of the nostrils, or from the 
fauces as well as from the lungs. If, however, from the: 
first, it will cease upon bending the head forward or lying 
procumbent, and will probably flow from the nose: if 


from the second, we shall commonly be able to satisfy 


ourselves by inspection. Blood from the stomach is of a 
darker colour, thrown up by vomiting, and betrays an in- 
termixture of food. 

If the hemoptysis produced be from the lungs, and be- 
long strictly to the present species, and more especially if 
it be a result of entonic plethora, the blood will be chiefly 
thrown up by coughing; and the discharge will be pre- 
ceded by flushed cheeks, dyspnoea, and pain in the chest. 
There is usually, also, a sense of tickling about the 
fauces, which often descends considerably lower ; Salmuth 
asserts that he has ‘known it extend to the scrobiculus 
cordis*. These symptoms, moreover, indicate that the 
blood flows from a branch of the pulmonary rather than of 
the bronchial artery. The blood is here of a florid hue, 
and the hemorrhage sudden and often copious. If a 
branch of the bronchial artery give way, the flow of blood _ 
is usutlly much slower, and smaller in quantity: there 
are no precursive symptoms, the blood is rather hawked 
or spit up intermixed with saliva, and, from being longer ~ 
in its ascent, is of a darker colour. From its lodgement, — 
however, in the air-vesicles, it becomes a cause of irrita- 
tion, and a frothy cough ensues, sometimes accompanied 


with a little increase of the pulse and other febrile sym- 


Progno- 
stics 5 


favourable : 


ptoms, as a feeling of heat and some degree of pain in» 
the breast, which subsides after the ejection, and returns 
if there be a fresh issue. sank 
If the structure of the lungs be sound, we have no 
reason to prognosticate danger. On the contrary it often ~ 
affords great relief to a gorged liver, and has proved criti-- 
cal in obstructed menstruation. Excreted with the sputum 
it is frequently serviceable, as we have already observed, 


* Cent. 11. Obs 43. $a 
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in cases of asthma, pleurisy, and peripneumony. But if 
it have been preceded by symptoms of phthisis, or a 
strumous diathesis, there is a great reason for alarm; for 
we can have little hope that the ruptured vessel will heal 
kindly and speedily, and have much to fear from the fresh 
jets, by which the extravasated blood becomes deposited 
and fornis a perpetual stimulus in an irritable organ. 

The general pathology has been already laid down. 
The incidental causes are misformation of the chest; 
undue exertion of the respiratory muscles, whether in 
running, wrestling, singing, or blowing wind-instruments; 
excess in eating and drinking; or a violent cough. Asa 
symptom or sequel, it occurs in wounds, phthisis, or the 
suppression of some accustomed discharge. 

‘In active hemorrhage from the lungs, venesection is 
one of the most important steps towards a cure; and the 
blood should be drawn freely at once, rather than spa- 
ringly and repeatedly; though a second and even a third 
copious use of the lancet will often be found expedient. 
Emetics have been recommended, but they are of doubt- 
ful effect. ‘They augment the vascular volume by relaxing 
the capillaries; but they stimulate locally by the act of 
rejection. Drastic purgatives are avoided because of the 
straining; but the straining in vomition is greater and 
more direct. 

Dr. Brian Robinson of Dublin, who was one of the 
most strenuous promoters of this mode of practice in his 
day, accounted for the benefit of emetics by the constric- 
tion which he conceived they produce upon the extreme 
vessels every where; but to act thus they should rather 
nauseate than vomit; for in nausea we have great vascular 
depression, and a cold and general collapse on the surface; 
while vomiting is known to rouse the system generally 
and determine towards the surface. Upon the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Robinson, Dr. Cullen followed the plan 
in several cases: “but in one instance the vomiting”, 
says he, “increased the hemorrhage to a great and dan- 
gerous degree; and the possibility of such an accident 


again happening has prevented all my further trials of 
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such a remedy.”* Nauseating has on this account been 
preferred on the continent. to “full vomitting in hemo- 
rrhage from the stomach, and indeed various other organs 
as well as from the lmgs; and ipecacuan in small dosed 
has been generally preferred to the metallic salts, as more 


being given every quarter of an hour for many hours in 
succession |. | 
In general, however, we shall find it as successful and 
far less distressing to employ mild aperients and sedatives. 
The first, and particularly neutral salts, are alone of great 
benefit, and their action should be steadily maintained. 
Sedatives are of still higher importance, and especially 
those that reduce the tone of the circulation, as nitre and 
digitalis, The first, im about.ten grams to a dose, should 
be given in iced water, and swallowed while dissolving ; 


‘the dose being repeated every hour or two according to the 
urgency of the case. 


If there be much cough, it must be 

allayed by opium and blisters.. Local astringents we can- 

not use, and general astringents are here manifestly coun- 

ter-indicated, however useful in passive hemorrhage: 

though it should be recollected that; when. an active he- 

morrhage from the lungs is profuse and obstinate, the ves-. 
sels joe. their tone and “fall into. a passive state. 


In uamatemests the blood is evacuated from the ali-. 


mentary canal at either extremity, whether that of the 
mouth or of the anus: 
sively by the Greek writers. In both cases it is discharged 
in active hemorrhage with a considerable expulsive effort; 
and the discharge is preceded by tensive pain about the 
stomach; and accompanied with anxiety and faimtness. 
The quantity discharged from the stomach is in most 
cases larger than what is discharged from the lungs, and 


of a cena hue: it is also thrown up by the act of vomit-. 


ing, and usually intermixed with some-of the contents of 
the stomach. And hence, there is no great difficulty in 


* Mat. Med. Part.ir, Cho xix. p 470. 


for the.term is used thus exten- 


manageable; half a grain or even a quarter of a grain 
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determining as to the source of the hemorrhage. Heama- 
temesis, however, is far more frequently a disease of atony 
than of entony, and hence chiefly belongs to the next spe- 
cies. Its usual exciting causes, when it occurs under an 
entonic character, are concussion or other. external vio- 
lence, as a shock of electricity*, some strong emotion of 
the mind, as rage or terror, vomiting or pregnancy. It 
has also occasionally been found to afford relief in sup- 
pressed catamenia. . 

The pathology we have already given; the blood may 
proceed from the spleen, the liver, the pancreas, the sto- 
mach itself, or the smaller intestines; and the mode of 
treatment should be as already advised for hemoptysis. 

In nemarturia the blocd is evacuated at the urethra ; 
and the evacuation is preceded by pain in the region of 
the bladder or kidneys, and accompanied with faintness. 
The blood is sometimes intermixed with urine, but. ccca- 
sionally flows pure and uncombined : and in this last state 
the disease is called by Vogel stymatosis, and the bleed- 
ing is supposed to proceed from the bladder rather than 
from the kidneys; that from the latter being smaller in: 
quantity, and remaining a longer. time in she passages, 
and consequently of a darker eplaiss There is some 
ground for this opinion; for when: the bladder is the seat. 
affected, there is far more. local pain and faintness than 
where the affection is in the kidneys. Hippocrates, in- 
deed, has observed that where the blood flows pure, co- 
piously, and suddenly, and without pain, it proceeds from 
the kidneys; but where it is small in quantity, and of a 
blackish eolour, and accompanied with much heat or pain, 
or both, its source is the bladder, _ But this remark, in- 
stead of opposing, tends rather to-corroborate the preced- 
ing; for according to both views the seat of disease is dis- 
tinguished by the greater or less degree of uneasiness that 
attends the ela ; and this whether the quantity dis- 
charged be larger or smaller. 

‘It is not often, though sometimes, an entonic HERES 

= Ah A ieee 
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or an active hemorrhage. Its exciting cause is frequent- 
ly a stone in the bladder; or a violent blow on the kid- 
neys, or on the bladder, especially when the latter is full. 
It is also said by Schenck* and other writers to be occa- 
sionally produced by cantharides whether employed ex- 
ternally or internally; for vesicatories alone are accused 
of occasionally exciting this complaint in irritable con- 
stitutions 7. 

In connexion with the general course of treatment al- 
ready recommended in the preceding varieties, the com- 
pound powder of ipecacuan may here be employed with 
great advantage; for the pain and irritation are often 
intolerably distressing, and on this account demulcent 
drinks are frequently found to produce considerable 
relief. 

In UTERINE HEMORRHAGE the blood is discharged 
from the womb with a sense of weight in the loins, and 
of pressure upon the vagina. This is the menorrhagia 
of most of the nosologists, and is often, but very erro- 
neously, described as an excess of the menstrual flux. It 
is in truth a real hemorrhage or issue of blood, instead 
of menstrual secretion, which is often entirely suppressed, 
though sometimes a small but inadequate portion is in- 
termixed with the uterine bleeding: and hence Hoffman 
has properly denominated it uteri heemorrhagia. It oc- 
curs both in an entonic and an atonic state of the vessels, 
and especially of the general system: and from the re- 
marks offered under PLETHORA, it is not at all to be 
wondered at that hemorrhage should in both conditions 
take place from the uterus very frequently, and perhaps 
more so than from any other organ. 

For reasons we shall have occasion to explain in a sub- 
sequent part of this work, the uterus, from the period of 
the completion of the Fandlé form, is stimulated, once in 
every lunation, to the secretion and elimination of a pe- 
culiar fluid, which exhibits the colour, though it is de-’ 
ficient in many of the properties of blood; and for this 


* Lib. vit. Obs, 1.24, ex Langio. + Hist. Mort. Uratislav. p. 58. — 
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purpose the uterine arteries are, at such seasons, peculiar- Gen. IL. 
ly turgid and irritable. There is hence always a tendency pete aN i 
on such occasions to a hemorrhage in this quarter in fe- uterina. 
males of a firm and robust texture, and of a plethoric ra 
habit. But if from cold or any other cause the uterine rthage. 
secernents do not at these seasons fulfil their office, and 
throw forth the proper fluid, the uterine arteries will be 
inordinately gorged ; the regular stimulus will be greatly 
augmented; pain, tension, and spasm will extend over 
the loins ; and the extremities of the vessels be ruptured, 
or their mouths give way by anastomosis; and a consider- 
able hemorrhage be the consequence. 
This is the ordinary period in which uterine hemo- Occasionally 
ine 4 produced by 
rrhage takes place; though it may occur during any part (ther causes. 
of the interval between the catamenial terms, upon any of 
the occasional causes that operate upon other organs, 
and form the preceding varieties : as it is also well known 
to occur at times, with great violence, during pregnancy 
and in child-bed. , 
_ When we come to treat of diseases appertaining to the 
sexual organs, we shall have to notice some singular cases 
of precocity in female infants, and especially that of a 
regular menstruation. It is upon this principle alone Has occur- 
that we can account for uterine hemorrhage in new-born ee 
infants; of which the medical records give several ex- | 
amples; and especially the Ephemerides of Natural 
Curiosities. | 
In suppressed menstruation uterine hemorrhage af- 
fords relief to the spasms and pains that harass the loins, 
and the head-ache and difficulty of breathing which have 
usually preceded the lumbar distress. But the discharge Sometimes 
may be immoderate, and become habitual. And it is eb sem 
hence best to be upon our guard, and to use venesection become ha-' 
as a substitute ; and to prevent or diminish the spasmo- aoe 3 
: : : 3 reatment. 
dic action by gentle aperients and the sedatives already 
recommended in hemoptysis; after which the case will 
become a disease of suppressed menstruation alone, and 
must be treated according to the method recommended 
under that malady; for a restoration of the catamenial 
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secretion is its natural cure. I may here, however, ob- 
serve that when the suppression of this secretion has 
been of some standing and an uterine hemorrhage has 
periodically taken its place, accompanied with distress- 
ing pains in the whole circle of the pelvic region, we 
can sometimes suddenly restore a healthy action to the 
organ by a plan of anticipation. For this purpose I have 
prescribed venesection about ten days before the return 
of the monthly paroxysms; and having thus taken off 
plethoric impetus, I have, a few days afterwards, recom- 
mended the hip bath to be used in a tepid state, every 
night, and persevered in till the period of relapse; when 
I have often found that there has been neither tension 
nor spasm; that the loins have continued easy, and the 
hemorrhage has yielded to the natural secretion. 

In HEMORRHAGE StTRIcTLY ANAL the flux of blood 
issues chiefly from the hemorrhoidal vessels ; and as these 
are large, and but little supported by any surrounding 
organization, they readily give way both in an entonic 
and atonic state of the frame, and particularly in case of 
plethora, upon very slight excitements; as in straining to 
expel hardened feces, taking cold in the feet, or walking 
a little too far. Irritants introduced by the mouth have 
also proved a frequent cause of this variety of hemo- 
rrhage ; as an injudicious use of aloes, terebinthinate 
preparations, or even pungerit alliaceous sauces. The 
irritation of piles is also a very common cause; and 
hence by some writers anal hemorrhage is only treated 
of as a symptom of that variety of this last disease 
which is known by the name of bleeding piles. But this 
is highly incorrect ; as anal hemorrhage cften oceurs, and 


very profusely, where no piles have ever been experien- 


Sometimes a 
symptom of 
piles : 


but not ne- 
cessarily so. 
Precursive 
symptoms, 


ced. 
This power of hemorrhage when active, as it is called, 


or in an entonic habit, is usually preceded by a sense of 
weight and pain within the rectum, and sometimes by a 
load in the head. | And it has often, as already observed, 
proved critical and salutary, and carried off congestions 
from the abdominal viscera. It is however, peculiarly 


/ 
| 
| 
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apt to become profuse, and to establish an order of re- 
currence; and hence must be overpowered by the re- 
ducent and sedative plan recommended in most of the 
preceding varieties, and particularly in that of heemo- 
ptysis. ‘Ihe aperients employed, however, should here 
be peculiarly mild and alterant; and sulphur, which does 
not readily dissolve in the course of the intestinal canal, 
and often reaches the rectum in.an unmixed state, is one 
of the best, and is often found strikingly serviceable. 
All stimulant foods, moreover, must be especially avoid- 
ed; and the ordinary drink should be water, soda-water, 
or lemonade. 

Here also we are able, as in the case of demorthiare 
from the nose, to employ local astrmgents, though it 
would be improper to use those that act generally, so 
long as plethora or an entonic habit continues. The 
patient may sit in a bidet of ice-water, or water cooled 
artificially to the freezing point, or may use a cold hip- 
bath, and have injections of cold-water, or astringent 
lotions, as of alum, zinc, or even lead, thrown up the 
rectum ; the latter of which should be in such proportion 


as to remain there for half an. hour or an hour. 


SPECIES IT. 
HAMORRHAGIA ATONICA. 


Gionte Memorrjage. , 
ACCOMPANIED WITH GENERAL LAXITY OR DEBILAITY 5 


~AND WEAK VASCULAR ACTION 3 BLOOD ATTENUATE AND 
OF A DILUTED RED. 


Tnovcu the effect in this species is the same as in the 
preceding, the proximate cause, as well as the more ob- 
vious signs, are directly opposite. ‘The general pathology 
has been given in the introductory remarks to the genus, 

and the more common organs from which the hemorrhage 


— 
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proceeds are the same as already noticed under the pre- 
ceding species ; and hence the varieties of that es 
regarded as those of the species before us. 

When plethora is the remote cause, which it after 18, 
it is atonic plethora, or plethora of debility; but what- 
ever has a tendency to loosen or enervate the tone of the 
solidum vivum, or living fibre, will lay a foundation for 
this kind of hemorrhage. It is hence a characteristic dis- 
ease of advanced age, as entonic plethora is of youth and 
adult life; and often takes place in those whose vigour 
is reduced by meagre or innutritious food, close confine- 
ment without exercise in a foul and stagnant atmosphere, 
or immoderate indulgence in the pleasures of wine or 
sexual intercourse. Hence too, its frequent occurrence, 

a symptom, in tabes, atrophy, struma, scurvy, and low 
fevers. 

The cHaracTers of the several varieties of this species, 
as distinguished from those of the preceding, are as 
follow; for it is not necessary to put the varieties them- 
selves into a tabular form :— 

In HEMORRHAGE FROM THE NOSTRILS, the blood flows 
without heat or head-ache. : 

In that from the RESPIRATORY ORGAN, it is usually 
produced without even the exertion of coughing, and is 
often accompanied with a scirrhous or calculous affection 
of the lungs; the countenance is pale and emaciated. 

In HEMORRHAGE FROM THE ALIMENTARY CANAL, 
the blood is discharged without tensive pain: though 
there must necessarily be an expulsive effort ; and, from 
the inanition hereby produced, some degree of nausea 


and faintness. 


When evacuated by the URETHRA, there i is, for the 


same reason, faintness, but little or no previous pain. 


The most singular and severest examples of hemorrhages _ 
from the urethra are those that have occurred during 
coition; sometimes intermixed with semen, sometimes 
instead of it, and sometimes immediately after emission. 


The individuals have been generally persons of highly — 


irritable and delicate habits; and who have weakened 
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themselves by too free an indulgence in pleasures of this 
kind. Numerous instances of this sort of hemorrhage are 
given in the Collections of Medical Curiosities, ud es- 
pecially in several of the German Ephemerides. 

There is little pain in aToNIc HEMORRHAGE FROM 
‘THE UTERUS: and it generally occurs at the natural ces- 
sation of the menstrual flux, or within a few years after- 
_ wards. As a concomitant, hemorrhage from this quarter 
“is also frequently found in a scirrhous, cancerous, or other 

morbid: states of the uterus, in whatever period of life 
these may occur; which, however, they do most usually 
after the age of fans or fifty. 
ATONIC HEMORRHAGE FROM THE ANUS ordinarily 
- takes place spontaneously with little or no pain; but com- 
monly with varices or congestions of the hemorrhoidal 
vessels, and is very apt to produce a habit of recurrence. 

In all these varieties venesection must be had recourse 
to sparingly ; and never, unless where we have satisfac- 
tory evidence of atonic plethora or congestion. It may 
sometimes be requisite to use the lancet in nasal hemo- 
-rrhage, for the head may feel oppressed and drowsy : 
and it will still more frequently be necessary in hemo- 
trhage from the uterus; but the blood abstracted should 
- rarely exceed seven or eight ounces ; and in all other va- 
rieties, as a general rule, it will be better to withhold 
our hand, and to proceed at once with a tonic plan of 
treatment. q 
_. Into this plan we may, in the present species, freely 
» admit the use of general astringents in conjunction. with 
» their local application, however objectionable in the pre- 
ceding; for a laxity and inelasticity of the fibrous struc- 
~ ture are among the chief symptoms we have to oppose : 
and hence the mineral acids and metallic salts may be had 
» recourse to with great advantage along with bitters ; and, 
with a few exceptions, we cannot well err in the selection. 
'- The preparations of iron may be rather too heating in 
hemoptysis, and perhaps in all atonic hemorrhages ac- 
- companied with much irritability. One ofits mildest and 
- best forms is that of a subcarbonate ; and perhaps the best 
VOL, Ill. o 
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mode of obtaining it in this form is “by the celebrated 
composition of Dr. Griffiths. The myrrh is also in his 
preparation a useful article for the present. purpose, and 


- we shall rarely do better than employ it. In the London 


Pharmacopeeia, it is given under the name of mistura 
ferri composita. 

From the manifest power of opium to restrain most 
evacuations, it has often been employed in hemorrhages. 
It does not appear, however, to have any direct effect in 
checking the discharge ; and in entonic hemorrhages, and 


‘especially when employed early, has been highly mis- 


chievous. But where in hemoptysis there is a perpetual 
cough from irritation, or in uterine hemorrhages a fre- 
quent recurrence of spasmodic pains, it has been tried with 
considerable success. And the same remark will apply 


to hyoscyamus, and. various other narcotics, which seem 
to be only useful on the same account. 


Cinchona, which is peculiarly objectionable in dha’ pre- 
ceding species, may here be had recourse to with consider- 
able promise. It seems, however, to be chiefly serviceable 
in uterine hemorrhage, where the disease depends upon a 


laxity of the extremities of the vessels, which are therefore 


readily opened by every irritation applied to the system or 
to the diseased part. Whether in this case it acts altoge- 
ther as a bitter, as supposed by Dr. Cullen, or partly also 
as all astringent, it may be difficult to determine ; but the 
question is not of importance. | 

For other general roborants to which it may Be neces- 
sary to have recourse, the reader may turn to the treat- 
ment of Limosis dyspepsia™, or indigestion ; and he may 
govern the patient’s diet and regimen by the siete’ es 
there laid down. | 

The local astrmgents and refrigerants, sini recom- 
mended under the former species, may be here employed 
with even less reserve: and where the bleeding has be- 
come chronic, which it is far more likely to do than in 
entonic hemorrhage, or has been so profuse as very consi- 


~* Class 1. Ord; 1. Vol. 1. pp. 164,178. 
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derably to exhaust the system, a little 1 wine or some other 
cordial should be administered as soon as we are consult: 
ed: for, however small the vessel that is ruptured, its 
orifice is incapable of contracting from a total loss of tone: 

and hence a diffusible stimulus gives it the irritation it 
stands in need of, and forms a salutary constringent. A 
striking case of this kind has already been given in treat- 
ing of accidental hemorrhages from extracting teeth *: 

and it is not long since that the author was request- 
ed to attend in a similar hemorrhage from the nose. 
The patient was a lady of about fifty years of age, of slen- 
der and delicate frame, who had for some years ceased to 
menstruate. ‘The bleeding had continued incessantly for 
three or four days, during which she had been restrained 
to a very low diet, and allowed nothing but toast and wa- 
ter for her: common drink. She was faint, felt sick, and 
had a feeble pulse, and must have lost many pounds of 
blood, though no exact measure had been taken. I gave 
her, ne ine a free draught of negus made with port 
wine, prescribed camphor mixture ve the aromatic spi- 
rit of ammonia, had the nostrils syringed with equal parts 
‘of tincture of catechu and water, and applied a neckerchief 
‘wetted with cold water round the temples, directing it to 
be renewed every ten minutes. In half an hour the he 
morrhage ceased, and on the ensuing day I found no other 
symptom than weakness, for which a nutritious but inirri- 
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tant regimen was prescribed. A few days afterwards, the ~ 


hemorrhage returned from sneezing or some other in- 
‘cidental cents: and was eestralned: as I was told, for I 
did not see her, by a recurrence to the same plan. I re 
; ‘commended, however, carriage-exercise, and an excursion 
to the sea-coast, which was immediately complied with, 
‘and there was no recurrence of the diséase. 

To effect the same intention, I have occasionally ad 
vised cardiacs combined with astringents in hematemesis, 
‘where the discharge of blood has been profuse, and has 
‘continued for some days, and the patient has become 


# Vol. 1 p. 47, 
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considerably exhausted: and I do not recollect an in- 
stance in which the plan has proved unfriendly. In like 
mannéf, in very great faintness or deliquium produced 
by a copious and protracted hemorrhage from the uterus, 
I have had the vagina injected with equal parts of port 
wine and water cela with sulphuric acid, and have 
found it equally successful. 

The acetate of lead is also a preparation which in 
all such cases ought to be tried internally. It was at 
one time greatly out of favour from the writings of Sir 
George Baker and the concurrent opinion of Dr. He- 
berden. Of the mischievous effects of various prepara- 
tions of this metal when employed internally, the former 


‘has given numerous examples, and concludes with the 


following corollary: “‘ that lead taken into the stomach is 
a poison; I do not say ex proprietate nature et tot sub- 
stanti4; but which is capable of doing much more hurt 
than good to the generality of men in all the known ways: 
of using it: and, consequently, that it cannot be avoided 
with too much caution.”* In corroboration of which Dr. 
Heberden tells us that its good effects are by no means 
so certain as its mischief: and in most cases would be far” 
overbalanced by it. In the form of an acetate, how- 
ever, all its evils seem to be subdued by a combination 
with opium; for the first distinct knowledge of which the 
medical world is indebted to the penetration and judg- 
ment of Dr. Reynolds, who tried it, in this state of union, - 
in various cases with the most perfect success, and with.» 
out the least unfavourable symptom whatever, whether 
of pain or even costiveness. He also employed with: 
equal benefit the old tinctura saturnina, and the sugar of . 
lead; of the former, giving eighteen drops with three 
drops of laudanum to a dose, and repeating the dose 
every four hours in a little barley-water; of the latter, 
giving one grain with three drops of laudanum mixed 
into a pill with conserve of roses; to be repeated every 
six hours. And under both forms he employed these 


* Med. Transact. Vol. 1. p. 311,, 
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materials with great and unalloyed advantages in hemo- 
rrhages of most sorts, especially uterie, pulmonary, and 
nasal *, ’ 
~ Dr. Latham+ has since confirmed this practice of Dr. 
Reynolds in its fullest degree, and even. extended its 
range; and so little inconvenience has he found from 
the use of the acetate that he has employed. it “in 
doses of a grain three times a-day for six, eight, and ten 
weeks successively; usually, but not always, combining 
it with opium or conium; without any other precaution 
than desiring the patients to obviate any costiveness by 
oleum ricini or confectio senne”. He has occasionally 
given two grains of the acetate as an evening dose; 
once, in consultation with Dr. Reynolds, five grains; and 
mentions another case in which he was concerned where 
ten grains a-day were taken without any inconvenience. 
By a mistake for sugar, a young woman, respecting whom 
he was consulted, swallowed at one time about two 
drachms of it, yet without any serious evil: the fauces 
and esophagus were considerably constringed, and this 
seems to have been the chief mischief; for the bowels 
were opened by oleum ricini and other purgatives in the 
course of the day, and the patient was not at all worse 
for the accident on the ensuing morning. 

-Emboldened by these facts, Dr. Latham has employed 
the same medicine im other diseases in which irritant 
astringents and tonics seem requisite, as in colliquative 
diarrhceas and hectic perspirations, and more especially 
in that semipurulent expectoration which too often ter- 
minates in pulmonary ulceration and consumption; and, 
as he confidently assures us, with great advantage. And 
he hence concludes that whatever deleterious properties 
may appertain to lead in some of its salts and oxydes, 
nothing pernicious exists in its acetate ; in the process 
for which he conceives it either to be more complete- 


* Med, Transact. Vol. 1m. Art. xu, + Vol.v. Art, xx1. 
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Gxx. I. ly freed from arsenical or other poisonous minerals than 
Srnc. I. = a: Ait fae 
Hremortha. 20 Its other forms, or rendered innocuous. by the addition 
gia she of the acetic acid. . | it 
eae : It only remains to be added. that where entonic he- 
Treatment. morrhage has occurred so profusely, or has continued so 
_ Jong as to reduce the system to an atonic state, it then 
Becomes a disease of debility, and is to be treated as 


though originating under the present species. 


LORD. Ivy. 
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GENUS IIL. paste, 
MARASMUS. 
Gmaciation. 
‘GENERAL EXTENUATION OF THE BODY WITH DEBILITY. 


‘Marasmus is a Greek term, derived from wapaiva, “ mar- 
‘cesco”, ** marcescere reddo”. It was long ago used col- 


__lectively to comprehend atrophy, tabes, and phthisis ; and 


in employing it therefore in the present system as a generic 
name, we only restore it to its earlier sense. The generic 
character is common to all these subdivisions ; for each 
is distinguished by a general emaciation of the frame ac- 
companied with debility and consequently forms a ci tan 
to marasmus as a hoa 

With these species, the reader, however, will now find 
ate others united, mM. ANH#MrIA, to which I shall advert 
presently, and m. ctimarericus: the last from a high 
authority with which I fully coincide: and which is satend: 
ed to embody that extraordinary decline of all the corporeal. 
powers, which, before the system falls a prey to confirmed 
old age, sometimes makes its appearance in advanced life 
without any sufficiently ostensible cause, and is occasional- 
ly succeeded by a renovation of health and vigour, though 
it more generally precipitates the patient into the grave. 

Extenuation or lednness is not necessarily a disease ; 
for many persons who are peculiarly lean are peculiarly 


healthy ; while some there are who take pains to fall. 


away in flesh that they may increase in health and be- 


‘come stronger. 
grows leaner, it affords a full proof that he is under a 
morbid influence ; and it is this influence, this conjunc- 
tion of extenuation with debility, as noticed in the defi- 
nition, that 1s i eR by the term wae alia and its. 
synonym EMACIATION. ) 


Pa 
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It is curious to observe how much more easily the body 
wastes under a disease of some organs than of others: 
and it would be a subject of no small moment to inquire 
‘into the cause of this, and to draw up a scale of organs 
effecting this change from the lowest to the highest de- 
gree. Dr. Pemberton, in a work of considerable merit, 
published many years ago, threw out some valuable hints 
upon this subject, which it is to be lamented that he did 
not afterwards follow up to a fuller extent. The following 
passage is well worthy of notice, and aptly illustrative of 
what is here intended. ‘‘ Let us take”, says he, *‘ the two 
cases of a diseased state of the mesenteric glands, anda 
diseased or scrophulous affection of the breast.. Intheformer 
we shall find there is a great emaciation; in the latter, none 
‘at all—tIn an ulceration of the small-intestines, great ema- 
ciation takes place ; in scirrhus of the rectum, none.—In a 
disease of the gall-bladder, which is subservient to the liver, 
the bulk of the body is diminished ; but in a disease of the 
urinary bladder, whichis subservient tothe kidneys, scarcely 
any diminution of bulk is to be perceived. In an abscess 
of the liver, the body becomes much emaciated; but in 
an abscess of the kidneys, the bulk is not diminished.: 

‘“* If we examine imto the function of those parts, the 
diseases of which do or do not occasion emaciation, we may 
perhaps be led to the true cause of this difference of their ef- 
fect on the bulk. Im order; however, to understand more 
clearly how the functions of these parts bear relation to 
each other, it may be necessary to premise that the glands 
of the body are divided into those which secrete a fluid 
from the blood for the use of the system, and those which 
secrete a fluid to be discharged from it. ‘The former may 
be termined glands of supply; the latter glands of waste. 

“< Phe smaller intestines, in consideration of the great | 
number of absorbents with which they are provided for 
the repair of the system, may be considered as perform- 
ing the office of glands of supply. Large intestines, on 
the contrary, may be considered as performing the office 
of glands of waste: insomuch as they are furnished very 
scantily with absorbents, and abundantly with a set of 
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‘glands which secrete or withdraw from the system a fluid 
which serves to lubricate the canal for the passage of the 
feces, and which itself, together with the feces, is destin- 
.ed'to be discharged from the system. The glands which. 
secrete a fluid to be employed in the system, as well as 
the glands of direct supply, may be considered the liver, 
the pancreas, the mesenteric glands, perhaps the stomach, 
and the’small intestines ; and the glands of waste are the 
kidneys, breasts, exhalant arteries, and the largerintestines.” 

The first set are, in fact, the general assemblage of the 
chylific organs; and it is upon their direct or indirect 
inability to carry into execution their proper function, 
that the first of the species we are now about to enter 
upon, that of arropuy, is founded in all its varieties. 
How far these remarks will apply to the other species of 
the present genus is not quite so clear. ‘The seat of the 
third and fourth may be doubtful, perhaps variable; that 
of putuisis, or the fifth, admits of no debate... Are 
the lungs to be regarded as an organ of waste’or of sup- 
ply? ‘The question may be answered in opposite ways, 
according to the hypothesis adopted respecting the doc- 
trine of respiration. ‘They throw off carbonic acid gass. 
Do they introduce oxygene or any other vital gass into 
the circulating system? As an organ of waste, we can- 
not, upon the principle here laid down, account for. the 
emaciation which flows from a diseased condition of them. 
If it can be substantiated that they are an organ of sup- 
ply, they confirm and extend the principle. Will this 
‘principle, moreover, apply im dropsy, in which there is 
_ even more emaciation than in phthisis? The subject is 
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worth enucleating; but we have not space for it, and must | 


proceed to arrange the five species that appertain to the 
genus before us :— 


1. MARASMUS ATROPHIA. ATROPHY. 
2.-—_———_—- ANHEMIA. EXSANGUINITY. 
‘Be CLIMACTERICUS. DECAY OF NATURE. 
A, ————— TABES. DECLINE. : 
ard PHTHISIS. CONSUMPTION. 


Most of these follow in regular order, as genera or spe- 
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cies in most of the nosological arrangements, and are set 
down as subdivisions of macies or marasmus. By Dr. 
Cullen, phthisis is regarded as a mere sequel of hemo- 
ptysis, upon which we shall have to observe in its pro- 
per place: while atrophia and tabes are given as distinct 
diseases under the ordinary head, only that for macies or 
marasmus he employs marcores as an ordinal term. The © 
common distinguishing marks are, that atrophy is emacia- 


tion without hectic fever; tabes, emaciation with hectic 


fever; and phthisis, emaciation and hectic fever coupled 
with pulmonary disease. And such, with the exception 
of phthisis, is the distinction continued by Dr. Cullen in 
his Synopsis. But in his Practice of Physic he informs 


us that his views upon this subject had undergone a 


Objeetion of 
Cullen 3 


replied to. 


change, not only in respect to-the subdivisions or varie- 
ties of these two diseases, but as to the diseases them- 
selves. ‘‘ I doubt”, says he, ‘‘ if ever the distinction of 
TABES and ATROPHIA, attempted in the Nosology, will 


properly apply ; as I think there are certain diseases of 


the same nature, which sometimes appear with, and some- 
times without fever."* ‘This is written im the spirit of 
candour that so peculiarly characterizes this great man. 
But I cannot thus readily consent to relinquish a dis- | 
tinction which has received the sanction of so many ob- 
servant pathologists, and which appears to me to have a 
sufficient foundation. It is difficult, undoubtedly, to as- 
sign a proper place to all the varieties, or subdivisions of 
these species; but this is a difficulty common to many 
other diseases equally ; for we perceive fevers, nervous af- 
fections, and those of the digestive organs, perpetually 
running into each other in different varieties, while we 
find it convenient to arrange and describe them as distinct 
diseases notwithstanding. And, with the caution attempt- 
ed to be exercised in respect to the species before us, I 
trust that the reader will not discern a greater transgression — 
of boundary in the present than in various other cases of - 
general allowance. } 


~ * Voliv. Part. m1. Book. «Sect. mpcxviit. 
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SPECIES I. 
-MARASMUS ATROPHIA. 


Atrophy. 


COMPLEXION PALE, OFTEN SQUALID: SKIN DRY AND 
WRINKLED : MUSCLES SHRUNK AND INELASTIC: LITTLE 
OR NO FEVER. | 


‘Tue specific is a Greek term deduced from a, privative, ath oe 
and. tpé@a, ** nutrio”, and is literally, therefore, iInNUTRI- Origin it 
TION : a designation peculiarly significant, as the disease meaning of 
. <! . yt the specific. 
in all its forms or varieties seems to be dependent on ade- jer, 
fect in the quantity, quality, or application of the nutrient 
part of the blood: and thus lays a foundation for the three 

following varieties : 


@ Inopie. Blood innutritious from 
Atrophy of want. scarcity or pravity of food. 
8 Profusionis. Blood deprived of nutrition 
Atrophy of waste. by profuse evacuations. 
 Debilitatis. Nutrition not sufficiently 
_ Atrophy of debility. — introduced into the blood 


by the chylific organs, or 
not sufficiently separated 
from it by the assimila- 
ting. 

In order that the body should maintain its proper a M. Atro- 
pinch and plumpness, it is necessary that the digestive = 
organs should be supplied with a proportion of food ad- want.’ 

equate to the perpetual wear of its respective parts: for Generic pa 
gl thology. 
this wear, as we all know, produces a waste; and hence 

the emaciation sustained by those who suffer from famine, 

in which there is no food introduced into the stomach, or 

from a meagre or unwholesome diet, in which the quantity 
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Gen. III. introduced is below the ordinary demand. It is this con-. 
f a hat dition that forms the first of the subdivisions or varieties, 
phia inopie. the ATROPHY OF WANT, under which the species before. 
Atrophy of 
wed us is contemplated in the present arrangement. 
6M. Atro- | But the ordinary demand may not be sufficient for the 
si a body, or some part of it may be in a state of inordinate. 
Atrophy of Wear and waste, as in very severe and protracted labour, . 
waste. __ in which the supply is rapidly carried off by profuse per-. 
ee spiration, or in rupturing or puncturing a large artery, in_ 
continued, which the same effect is produced by a profuse hemo-. 

rrhage.' Any other extreme or chronic evacuation may. 
prove equally mischievous, as an excessive secretion from 
the bowels, from the vagina, from the salivary glands,, 
from the breasts; as where a delicate wet-nurse suckles 
two strong infants. And hence the origin of the second. 
of the above varieties, or the ATROPHY OF WASTE. 
sonnet Now, in all these cases, wherever the system is in ' 
supplied by ‘possession of an ordinary portion of health, there is a 
Dheringiay strong effort made by the digestive powers to recruit the 
excessive expenditure by an additional elaboration of nu... 
triment; and the instinctive effort runs through the en-.. 
tire chain of action to the utmost reach of the assimila-. 
ting powers, or those secernents with which every organ . 
is furnished to supply itself with a succession of like mat-,. 
ter from the common pabulum of the blood. Hence the , 
stomach is Alrays. in a state of hunger, as in the case of. 
famine, profuse loss of blood, or recovery from fever ; all... 
the chylific organs secrete an unusual quantity of re-:, 
solvent juices, an almost incredible quantity of food .is 
demanded, and is chymified, chylified, and absorbed... 
almost as soon as it enters the stomach; the heart beats. 
quicker, the circulation is increased, and the new and un-., 
ripe blood is hurried forward to the lungs, which more ~ 
rapidly expand themselves for the purpose, to be com- , 
pleted by the process of ventilation: in which state it is. 
as rapidly laid hold of by the assimilating powers of ~ 
every organ it seems to fly to, and almost instantly con.., 
verted into its own substance. Such is the wonderful... 


sympathy that pervades the entire frame ; and that runs . 
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more particularly through that extensive chain of action 
which commences with the digestive and reaches to the 
assimilating organs, constituting its two extremities. 

So long as the surplus of supply is equal to the surplus 
of expenditure, no perceptible degree of waste ensues ; but 
the greater the demand the greater the labour, and the 
turmoil is too violent to be long persevered in. The ex- 
cited organs must have rest, or their action will by de- 
‘grees become feeble and inefficient. And if this take 
place while the waste is still continuing, emaciation will be 
a necessary consequence even in the midst of the greatest 
abundance: and we hence obtain an explanation of the 
variety of emaciation before us, constituting the second. 

Thus far we have contemplated the animal frame in a 
firm and. healthy constitution :. and have supposed a ge- 
neral harmony of action pervading every link of the ex- 
tensive chain of nutrition, from the digestive organs to 
the assimilating powers. But we do not always find it 
in this condition ; and occasionally perceive, or think we 
perceive, that this necessary harmony is intercepted in 
some part or other of its tenour: that the digestive pow- 
ers, or some of them, do not perform their trust as they 
should do, or that the assimilating powers, or some of 
them, exhibit a like default; or that the blood is not suf 
ficiently elaborated in its course, or becomes loaded with 
some peculiar acrimony. And hence another cause, or 
_ rather an assemblage of other causes, competent to the 
disease before us. 

It is from the one or the other of these sources that we 
are in most, perhaps in all, cases to derive the third mo- 
dification of this disease, which is here distinguished, for 
want of a better term, by that of arRoPHY oF DEBILITY. 
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when other~ 
wise, the 
present va- 
riety is pro- 
duced. 


Pathological 
explanation 
continued. 


Illustration 
of the causes 
of atony 
from debili- 
ty, 


y M. Atro- 
phia debili- 
tatis. 
Atrophy of 
debility. 


This variety 
very com- 
plex. 


The disease under this form is often very complex, and 
it is difficult to trace out what link in the great chain of 
action has first given way. Most probably, indeed, it is 
sometimes one link, and sometimes another. But from 

the sympathy which so strikingly pervades the whole, we par nea 
see at once how easy it is for an unsoundness in one a pointtothe 


quarter to extend its influence to another, till the disease si em 
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becomes general to the system. Yet I'am much disposed 
to think that the atrophy so conspicuous in feeble habits, 
and the feeblest periods of life, as infancy and old age, 
commences most usually at the one or the other end’ of 
the chain, and immediately operates by sympathy on its 
opposite. This remark is in consonance with a very com- 
mon law of life, by which impressions are more power- 
fully and more readily communicated from one extreme of 
an organ to another, than they are to any of the interme- — 
diate points. It is hence the will operates instantly on 
the fingers, the stomach on the capillaries of the skin; 
and that the irritation produced by a stone in the bladder 
is felt chiefly in the glans penis. And hence the close 
correspondence which we have already seen to prevail be- 
tween these two extremities of the nutritive fanction 1 in 
the case of want and hunger. 

Where atrophy is paniteeted with a morbid state ‘of’ the 


digestive organs, we have a little light thrown on the na- 
ture of the disease, but not much. For first, indigestion 


does not necessarily produce this effect, sincé it is no un- 


common thing for dyspeptic patients to become plethoric, 
and gain, instead of lose, in bulk of body. And next, the — 


morbid. state of these organs may be a secondary instead — 


of a primary affection, and be dependent upon a general — 


hebetude, or some other unsound condition of the assimi- 
lating powers, constituting the other end of the chain; — 
and hence exercising a stronger sympathy over them than 


over any intermediate organs whatever:.as the digestive 


Symptoms 
of infantile 
or puerile 
atrophy, 


organs themselves, if the disease should have originated — 
in them, may exercise a like sympathy over the assi- 


milating powers, and hence produce that general extenua- 


tion, which, as we have just observed, is not a necessary 
consequence of dyspepsy. . It is at least put, I think, be- 
yond a doubt, that more than one set of organs are 2 con- 
nected in the atrophy of debility. 

Where this atrophy takes place 1 in infants at the — | 
or young children, it is ushered in by a flaccidity of the 
flesh, a paleness of the countenance, sometimes alternating — 
with flushes, a, bloated prominence of the belly, irregu- 
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larity of the bowels, pendulousness of the lower limbs, 
general sluggishness, and debility, and, where ‘walking 
has been acquired, a disinclination to motion, with fret- 
fulness in the day, and restlessness at night. 

There is at first no perceptible fever, no cough or diffi- 
culty of breathing: but if the disease continue, all these 
will appear as the result of general irritation, and the skin 
will become dry and heated, and be covered over with 
ecthyma, impetigo, or some other squalid eruption. The 
breath is generally offensive, the urine varies in colour 
and quantity ; and in infants at the breast, the stools are 
often ash-coloured or lienteric, or greenish, loose, and 
griping. The appetite varies; in some cases it fails, in 
others it is insatiable. ‘ 

Where these symptoms, or the: greater part of them 
occur to an infant at the breast, it becomes us, in the 
first place, to be particularly attentive to the manner in 
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which it has been nursed, in respect to cleanliness, purity — 


of air, warmth, and exercise: we have next to turn our 
attention to the nurse’s milk; and afterwards to an ex. 
amination whether the infant is breeding teeth, or has 
worms, or there be any scrophulous taint in the blood. 
For the last we have no immediate remedy ; the rest we 
must correct as we find occasion. And if we have no 
reason to be satisfied upon any of these points, it may still 
be adviseable to change the milk. It is not easy to de- 
tect all the peculiarities of milk that may render it inca- 
pable of affording full nutrition: and there is reason to 
believe that one infant may pine away on what proves a 
healthy breast to another. I have given this advice in 
some dilemmas, and have often found a wonderful im- 
provement on its being followed. : | | 

In children on their feet, who are confined to the {lth 
and suffocating air of a narrow cell, the common habita- 
tion of a crowding family, from Sunday morning to Sa- 
turday night; or who are pressed. into the service of a 
Jarge manufactory, and have learnt to become a part 
ofits machinery before they have learnt: their mother- 
tongue ;- there is no difficulty-in accounting for-the atro- 


In children 
often less 


doubtful. 
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Ge ane phy that so often prevails amongst them. The appetite 
. M. Atro. Goes not here so much fail as the general. strength ; their 
Ben debilita- meals are, perhaps, doled out at the allotted hours by 
Atrophy of Weight and measure ; but still they are falling victims to 
debility.  emaciation; and. are affording proof that air and exercise 

are of as much importance as food itself; that there are 
other organs than those of digestion upon which the ~ 
emaciation must depend: and that, unless the supply 
furnished by the food to the blood-vessels be sufficiently 
oxygenized by ventilation, and coagulated by exercise, 
the blood itself, however pure from all incidental acri- . 
mony or hereditary taint, will never stimulate the secern- 
ents of the various organs to which it travels, to a proper 
separation of its constituent pee and a conversion 
to their own substance. 

Proximate In all these cases, therefore, the proximate cause seems 
heneebema. t0 be lodged principally in the assimilating powers of the 
sonably con- system; and whenever the digestive organs grow infirm 
Jjectured in also, it is rather by sympathy with the former than by 

any primary affection of their own. 

Atrophia There is a smgular case of atrophy quoted by Sau- 
spaboaly vages, to which he has given the name of lateralis, and 
what. which unquestionably belongs to this variety. It occur- 

red in a young child, and took possession of just one half 
the body ; the left side from the axilla to the heel being — 
so completely wasted that the bones seemed only to be 
covered with skin, while the right side was fat. Under 
the influence of topical antispasmodics, and sudorifics 
continued for seven years, the writer of the account tells 
tells us that, he began to get better—‘meliis habere 
coepit ”*, | 

Symptomsof In the atrophy of debility common to old age, the ae | 

raed "™ Jular membrane, that is the part containing, as well as the 
parts contained, seems rather to shrivel away, in many 
cases to be carried away by absorption, and the muscular 
fibres to become dried up and rigid rather than loose and 
flabby. In this case the assimilating powers seem to have 
a 
* Nos. Med, Cl, x. Ord. 1, Ex Collect. Acad. Tom, 11. p. 6935 
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done their duty to the last, and like an empty stomach 
when loaded with gastric juice in a moment of sudden 
death, to have preyed upon and devoured themselves: 
‘since it is probable that nearly all the animal oil, and 
more than half the bulk of the muscles and of the paren- 
chyma of many of the organs is carried off in the same 
manner ; for that all these are capable of being coriverted 


into a like substance is clear, since all of them are trans- 


formable into adipocire by a chemical action ‘after death, 
and into a steatomatous material by a morbid action of 


the living power, while every other organ continues in 


good health; and there are many facts that lead to the 
conclusion that all, under the circumstances before us; 


are capable of yielding a common substitute for the na-, 


tural food of the system. Here, therefore, we are to look 
for the proximate cause of the disease towards the other 
end of the chain, or among the chylific viscera. And we 
shall not in general look in vain. Not, indeed, that we 
shall always, or even commonly, find it in the stomach or 


in the liver, for the appetite may not fail, though its de- 


mand is but small and is easily. satisfied; and it proba- 
bly digests ‘what is introduced into it. Yet here the 
greater part of the food rests; or rather it passes through 
the intestines with very little into the lacteals; insomuch 
that many of our most celebrated anatomists have thought, 


‘ as I have already had occasion to observe*, that the me- 


Senteric glands of old’ people become obliterated ; while 
Ruysch contended that mankind pass the latter part of 
their lives without lacteals, and that he himself was aothg 
so at the time of writing. . 

The mode of treatment needs not Wee us. Where 
the disease depends upon a want of wholesome food, or of 
food of any kind, the ‘cure is obvious : where upon pro- 
fuse evacuations, it falls within the precincts of some other 


disease, and is. to be governed by its remedies. And 


where the cause is an infirm ‘condition of any part of the” 


chain of nutritive functions, from the chylific to the asst- 


= ee 


. * Vol. 1, p. 444. Parabysma Mesentericum. 
VOL. I1I. F 
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milating organs, the same tonic course of medicine that 


may be adviseable in the one case, will be equally advise- 


able in the other. The bowels should be kept in a state 
of regularity; mercurial alterants may sometimes be re- 
quired, though less frequently than under one or two- 
varieties of tabes; the different preparations of iodine 
will often exercise a healthful stimulus, and prove the 
deobstruent that is stood in need of; the bitters and 
astringents enumerated under pysrersy may also be had 
recourse to, according to the peculiarity of the case; and 


cleanliness, fresh air, exercise, and cold-bathing will com- 


plete the rest. The atrophy of old age is to be met by 
the richest foods, wine, and the warmth of another person 
sleeping in the same bed. 


SPECIES II. 
MARASMUS ANHAEMIA. 


Exrsanguinity, - 


FACE, LIPS, AND GENERAL SURFACE GHASTLY PALE; - 
PULSE QUICK AND FEEBLE; APPETITE IMPAIRED; 
ALVINE EVACUATIONS IRREGULAR, BLACK AND FETID, 
OCCASIONALLY WITH SEVERE GRIPINGS; LANGUOR 
“AND EMACIATION EXTREME. : 


THE specific name for this disease is sometimes written 
AN£MIA, but incorrectly ; for the aspirate ought to be re- 
tained, and is so indeed, in common usage, as in anhemous, 
vulnerary or styptic, from the same root; enharmonic; 
errhine; cachexy; amphemera; anthelmintic. The 
most striking peculiarity of the affection is that the blood- 
lessness of the exterior precisely corresponds with that of 
the interior; since dissections show that the largest and 
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deepest vessels are nearly as destitute of blood as those on 
-the surface. It is in this ghastly pallor of the whole ex- 
terior as directly expressive of the same condition within 
that this disease chiefly differs from the atrophy of want, of 
waste, and of debility, which constitute the different mo- 
difications of the preceding species. | 
The disease itself has often been referred to, and, at 
times, described, by the old writers, as Becher*, Albert+-, 
and Janson { ; and still more lately by Hoffman, De Haen, 
and Isenflamm. Several of their cases, however, are con- 
founded with the different forms of the preceding species, 
and consist of nothing more than an exhausted state of the 
blood-vessels from hemorrhage or other profuse evacua- 
tions, in one case, indeed, from heemorrhoids§.. And 
hence, Lieutaud and Isenflamm undertook, in the middle 
of the last century, to distinguish the real disease from 
those which were thus confounded with it; tracing out 
the separate causes and symptoms, and marking them 
by different names ; as anzemia chlorosis, and anzemia con- 
secutiva, which were the appellations of Lieutaud ||; and 
a. vera, and a. spuria, which were those of Isenflamm. 
These distinctions, however, seem to have made less im- 
pression on the world: of medicine than they ought to have 
done: for we find M. de Sauvages in the first edition of 
his Nosologia Methodica, published two years subse- 
quently to Lieutaud’s Summary, following Strach and Ra: 
mazzini, in describing anemia, if, indeed, he has describ- 
 éd it at all, as a modification of spurious chlorosis, or 
pallor, under the name of chlorosis rhachialgica |]. 
Of late years, however, something more of light, and 
far more of correct description, has been thrown upon 


_-* Diss. Resolutio casiis practici Anamize, Sanguinis miros fructus re- 
presentantis. Leid. 1663. 

+ Diss. De Anemia. Hall. 1732. 

ek Diss. De Morbis ex Defectu Liquidi vitalis. Lugd. Bat. 1748, 

~§ Robin, Journ. de Médicine, Tom. xxxu. p. 48. 
|| Précis de la Médicine Pratique. 1761. 

q{ Nos. Med. Cl. x. Cachexiz. Ord. vi. Icteritia, Gen, xxxve—Ramazz, 
De Morbis Artifici. Cl. 1. 1. 
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this very extraordinary malady by the contributions of 


several writers, and particularly of Professor Halle, of 


Paris, and Dr. Combe, of Edinburgh.: Nothing can be 
more different than the occupations, habits, and modes 
of life of two distinct classes of individuals who are 
hereby brought forward as the subjects of anhaemia. And 
yet the close resemblance, and, allowance being made for 
incidental circumstances, we may say the identity of the 
symptoms exhibited in situations so perfectly unlike, fur- 
nish an adequate proof of an identity of disease. 

The most strictly idiopathic example, and the one 
most free from influential incidents, isthat of Dr. Combe™*. 
The patient was forty-seven years of age; was born in 
the country ; and for the most part had been occupied in 
agricultural employments ;. he was married, but without a 
fanilys ; was leading a regular and temperate life; had 
enjoyed perfect health ever since childhood, and had heres 
been blooded. At the time of his applying to Dr. Combe 


for advice he had been unwell for about two months, or 


something more; his chief complaint having been loss of 
strength, uneasiness in the head, and a sickly complexion. 

‘‘ I was much struck”, says Dr. Combe, “* by his peculiar 
appearance. He exactly resembled a person just recover- 
ing from an attack of syncope. His face, lips, and the whole 


‘extent of the surface were of a deadly pale colour: the al- 


buginea of his eye blueish: his motions and speech were 
lek he complained much of weakness: his respiration, 
fed when at rest, became hurried on the slightest exertion : 
pulse eighty and feeble: tongue covered with a dry fur: the 
inner part of the lips and fauces nearly as colourless as the 
surface.” His bowels were very irregular though generally 
relaxed: the stools very dark and fetid ; urine copious and 
pale; appetite impaired, and latterly a rejection of almost 
every kind of food ; constant thirst; no pain referable to 
any part, nor any determinable derangement of structure. 
These symptoms continued with little variation for 


* Case of Anemia. Transact of the Med.-Chir. Soe. of Edin, Vol.r. pel 940 
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about three months, with the exception that, for a short 
time, he appeared to be improving. Yet upon the whole 
the disorder gained ground ; the feeble pulse was easily 
excited; a copious perspiration followed upon any exer- 
tion; the veins on the arms and neck could be felt on 
making pressure, but the colour of the blood did not ap- 
pear through the skin. At one time an affection of the 
liver was suspected ; at another, from the thirst and great 
flow of urine paruria mellita; but none of these indications 
were stationary. Tonics did no service, nor a sea-voyage 
which was tried, nor the useof achalybeate spring. Hegrew 
gradually weaker, continued to lose flesh, but, with a 
strong resemblance to the delusive confidence of phthisis, 
his spizits remained for the most part undepressed, and 
he still looked forward to a speedy recovery. Meanwhile 
all the symptoms were deteriorating, and the constitution 
was evidently sinking under their presstire. In about six 
months from the ea of his application for relief the 
edema extended over his face and upper extremities, 
evident marks presented themselves of effusion into 
the chest, and he died with all the symptoms of hydro- 
thorax. ; 

The body was examined thirty-six hours after death. 
‘The waxy pallor of the surface remained unchanged : 
the subcutaneous fat was scanty, of a pale yellow, and 
semi-fluid. Not a drop of blood escaped on dividing 
the scalp: the dura mater was pale, presented few vessels, 


and those empty. The pia mater was equally pale, its 


blood-vessels contained a pale serum and a considerable 
quantity of air. The lateral sinuses were moderately 
filled with a pale fluid blood; the arteries at the basis 
were empty. ‘The substance of the brain was very soft 
and pultaceous, mapped with very few vessels. The lungs 
were of a pale gray, without any marks of aravitated 
blood. The heart when cut into was of a pale colour, 
and did not tinge the linen when rubbed upon it; it ap- 
peared like flesh macerated many days in water. The 
right-ventricle contained a pale coagulum. The left side 
was wholly empty. The coronary arteries were sound. 
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The inner. coat of the aorta was of a fine red colour for some‘ 
inches,without any turgescence or ossification. Allthe valves. 
were sound. A considerable moisture bedewed the viscera of 
_ the abdomen. The liver was of its proper size and structure, 
but of a light brown colour; there was no exudation of blood: 
on cutting into its substance. The spleen was the only vis- 
cus of its usual colour: it was very soft, and its contents, - 
when pressed, turned out as from a sac. The kidneys were 
nearly bloodless: the pancreas ef a pale reddish hue. 
The stomach and intestines were perfectly sound, thin, 
The muscular sub- 
stance throughout the body was, like that of the heart, 
very pale and exuded no blood, but only a pale serum 
when cut into. ‘The arteries were universally empty, as 
were also the jugular, humeral, and femoral veins... The 
lower cava alone, about the bifurcation, with the exception. 
of the lateral sinuses, contained any appreciable quan 
of blood. , 
Besides these appearances about three pounds of a le- 
mon-coloured serum was found effused in the thorax, and 
a considerable ossification, about an inch long, rough and 
irregular, was traced imbedded in the plicee of the dura 
mater near the vertex, being almost the only morbid de- 
viatious, with the exception of those that relate to the 
sanguineous,system ; the first of which Dr. Combe justly. 
regards as a mere consequence of the disease; while: he 
thiaks it may admit of a doubt whether the second had 
any connexion with the bloodless state of the system, .In 
truth it seems to have been an incidental concomitant. - 
It is impossible to conceive of a more total exhaustion | 
of the vital fluid from the entire system than this singu- 
lar case presents to us; and instead of wondering at the 
deadly waxiness of the complexion, the feebleness of the 
pulse, the utter debility and emaciation which this incar- 
nate ghost must have presented, the greater and almost 
the only wonder is how the living pbeinie could so long 
have remained attached to so exhausted a receiver, and 
the sensorial fluid have derived its means of recruit; at a 
time, too, when all the functions, in the midst of their fee- 
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bleness, were urged on by the force of the morbid ex- 
citement to the performance of double duty: the pulse 
was quickened, the animal spirits maintained above the 
standard of sober health; the peristaltic action, though 
irregular, for the most part accelerated, the ny ir og 
redundant, and the urine eften profuse. 

The post-obit examination, while it unveils little or no- 
thing of the proximate cause of the disease, discloses to us 
most manifestly the inroad that had been made upon 
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a due supply of nourishment, and how completely every 
organ had been living upon itself, and the whole had been 
living upon the remnant of the blood almost to its last 
drop. The fault does not, therefore, so much seem to 
have been in the secernent system, or assimilating powers, 
as in the lacteals or digestive function; in the commence- 
ment rather than in the termination of the chain. 

It was the opinion of Ruysch, as we have lately had 
occasion to observe, that this commencing part of the ca- 
tenated organ of supply gradually loses its power with the 
advance of years, and that in old age it entirely ceases to 
act: so that being himself, at the time of writing, in this 
very season of life, he conceived he was then living, and 
had been living, for a long period upon himself: upon 
such nourishment as the fat, blood, flesh, parenchyma, 
and even brain can produce when melted down by the ac- 
tion of the absorbents. And he farther conceived that, 
from the little wear and tear which usually takes place in 
old age, the flame of life might be kept burning for a 
considerable term by the fuel hereby supplied ; the grow- 
ing emaciation being a pretty correct measure of the ma- 
terial consumed. 

How far such may have been the fact with Ruysch 
himself, or with any other person in the ordinary advance 
of life, we need not at present examine: but something 
very like it appears to have occurred in the very extraor- 
dinary malady before us. We have seen that the diges- 
tive function was habitually unpaired, and that at length, 
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- food of all-kinds was. rejected from.the-stomach; .and. we 


shall. find. by other:instances presently, that the stomach, 


under. the influence of this. disease, seems to be always, 


even at its best.estate, capricious or fastidious... But.the 


lacteals.seem.to have .participated in the same infirmity ; : 


and to have laboured. under an atony or paresis so. con- 


siderable, though invisible to the eye of the anatomist, as. 


to have transmitted whatever aliment might have~ been 
subacted very imperfectly, or not at all, into the course 
of the circulation. And hence, while the blood actually 
in existence was perpetually drained off in support of the 
different organs and their respective functions, a small 
quantity only of an unelaborated. fluid was able to reach 
the heart and larger arteries, which were, in consequence, 
pale and empty, or only partially supplied with a thin, 
watery, and scarcely. tinged liquid. And, in confirmation 
of this idea, we shall find in the sequel of our examima- 
tion that the mesentery, in various instances, gives proof 
of disturbance, and appears enlarged even to an external 
examination, .while the hypochondria are free from such 
affection. 

Such, then seems to have been the proximate. cause, 
though undeveloped by dissection, if we may be allowed 
to hazard a conjecture upon a subject involved in so much 
obscurity. Yet the exciting cause seems still more ef- 
fectually to elude our penetration: for the. constitution of 
the individual seems to have been strong and hearty, and 
every thing in his situation, occupation, and habits of life 
apparently concurred in promising him a long continuance 
of health. gy 

In various cases of the disease, however, that ‘aa ite 
curred, we have some degree of insight into the occasional 
as well as into the proximate cause. And I now parti- 
cularly allude to the endemic appearance of this complaint 
at Anzain near Valenciennes, as described by Professor 
Halle in M. Corvisart’s Journal *. 


* Journ. de Médicine, Chirurg. Pharm. &c. Par MM. Corvisart, Leroux, 
et Boyer. Tom.1x. p..3. Paris Ann.xui. See a Translation of this in the 
Edinb. Journ. Vol. 11. p. 170. 
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» At Anzain is a large coal-mine reaching to two or three 
adjoining villages. 
mine that the complaint made its appearance, and to this 
it was confined, though no difference had hitherto been 
detected between the contaminated gallery and the rest. 
Itis of the same depth, bemg a hundred and twenty fa- 
thoms from the level ground, and excavated in the same 
‘manner, but is longer and hence does not so readily admit 
of an efflux of pure aix. Its temperature is 64° Fahren- 
heit, it exhales an odour of sulphuretted hydrogen gass, 
which renders respiration difficult. Some caustic mineral, 
perhaps some metallic salt, appears to be dissolved in the 
water that drips from the mine, as it produces blains or 
blisters on any part of the body to which it is applied. 
Yet.the water has been occasionally drunk to allay thirst, 
and the mine had been worked for eleven years without 
any such complaint as that before us: and it is, hence, 
obvious that some new combination of vapour, incapable 
of detection by the senses, had found vent into the.at- 
‘mosphere of the gallery ; or some new mineral substance 
had become dissolved in its percolating water; which had 
a direct power of loosening and destroying the tone of 
the restorative system, at the commencement of its chain. 
‘The symptoms in their general features, were striking- 
ly similar to those we have just described ; and seem only 
to have been modified by the peculiarity of the exciting 
cause, being often, though by no means always, accom- 
panied from the first with severe gripings, and more vio- 
_ lent affection of the abdominal viscera, and hence more 
rapid in their progress. Dr. Combe is inclined to think 
from these symptoms that this disease was not a strict 
idiopathic anhemia, but a modification of. rhachialgia, 
thecolic of lead or arsenic, and that it is hence more 
nearly: allied to the chlorosis rhachialgica of Sauvages 
than tothe anhemia Chlorosis of Lieutaud. But in no 
instance do I find the back-bone ache, or spine-ache, from 
which rhachialgia derives its name and by which, together 
‘with an extension of this aching over the upper and some- 
times the lower extremities, with a strong tendency to pa- 
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ralysis, it is specifically distinguished. Neither indeed is 
the colicky pain itself to be regarded as a pathognomic 
sign, or necessary attendant: for of the four patients who: 
were sent for examination and treatment from Anzain to 
Paris, while two suffered from it, the other two were with- 
out any such symptom. Nor did the treatment usually 
found most serviceable in rhachialgia prove of much, if’ 
indeed of any, benefit in the Anhzemia of Anzain ; so that 
the medical superintendants who Imd at first embraced this 
idea, found themselves obliged to abandon such a course 
and the view of the disease on which it was founded, and 
to regard it asa direct exemplification of idiopathic an- 
heemia. 

At the time of opening their correspondence with the 
School of Medicine at Paris, fifty patients, all belonging 
to the same gallery, had been attacked with the disorder, 
three of whom had died, and the number of patients was 
almost daily increasing, notwithstanding that the gallery 
was at this time shut up. Some of the sufferers had been 
ill for fifteen, others for twelve, others for eight months : 
and many were recent cases. It was obvious, however, 
that those were the most unfortunate subjects, and. ‘ex- 
hibited the highest degree of severity who had been at- 
tacked while actually employed in the gallery: while 
those who did not complain till it was closed, passed through 
it, not indeed with speed, but in a more favourable way. 
So that the disorder seemed capable of being divided into 
two distinct states or varieties, an acute and a chronic. 

The general symptoms under the former, independent- 
ly of those of colic, were pallor of skin, great emaciation, . 
weak, feeble, quick, contracted pulse, palpitations of the 
heart, anhelation, extreme debility so as to render walk- 
ing difficult; bloated countenance, habitual perspiration, 
especially at night; stools black or greenish. These 
symptoms often continued without much change for many 
months, sometimes for upwards of a year; when they 
were united, manifestly from augmented weakness, with 
head-ache, frequent faintings, intolerance of light and” 
sound. | ! 


t 
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» Where colic was an accompaniment there was much 
griping pain in the stomach and intestines, inflation of 
the abdomen, and at times, towards the close, purulent 
stools. t 
Four patients were selected out of the aggregate body 
to be sent to the School of Medicine at Paris for exami- 
nation and advice. They were all young; their ages 
being from sixteen to twenty-one: one of them had work- 
ed in the mine for six years, the others for ten or eleven ; 
and as they had all been ill for nearly a twelvemonth, it 
is obvious that they had been attacked while labourmg in 
the gallery ; and were hence regarded as having received 
the complaint in its acute state. 

- We have already observed that of these four two had 
experienced colicky pains from the first, and two had not 
been troubled with them. The pulse varied from seventy 
to. a hundred and four strokes in a minute, but the stroke 
was extremely feeble and scarcely perceptible ; the least 
excitement, moreover, would: accelerate it almost beyond 
the power of counting. 

-'The stomach appears to have been generally capricious; 
they could relish food if allowed to exercise a choice; but 
one of them was subject to frequent vomiting ; and im all 
the digestion was manifestly imperfect, as the food was 
partially discharged with little change, intermixed with 
black or greenish feces. ‘The mesentery, as we have al- 
ready observed, seemed considerably enlarged to the 
touch, but was destitute of pain on pressure: nor did the 
enlargement extend to any other region. 

_ So extreme was the weakness that none of these pa- 
tients were able to walk more than a few steps without 
palpitation of the heart, and being compelled to sit down, 
and especially on mounting a stair-case. Yet the same 
delusive hope, the same eparsis or mental elation that of 
ten accompanies consumption, and appeared, as we have 
already observed in Dr. Combe’s ‘patient, was gencrally 
conspicuous in the cases before us. Even the death of 
one of them did not seem to destroy this enviable feeling. 
** We were afraid”, says Professor Halle, ‘lest the me- 
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lancholy fate of the first patient should: have had an influ- 


ence on the minds of his companions; but we had here 


no difficulty to encounter. ‘The hope that the opening 
of his body would put us upon a more successful mode of 
treatment, predominated in their minds, without taking 
away their regret for his loss.” It is thus we sometimes 
meet with a few cordial drops intermixed with the bitter-. 
est cup of suffering, and enabling the patient to support his 
trial not only with composure but. with an elevated spirit. 
The individual who thus fell a sacrifice seems to have. 
been attacked with more than ordinary severity at the 
very onset of the disease: and was one of those who had 
to contend with the pains of colic in addition to the spe- 
cific symptoms. Mercurial inunction was early tried, but 
abandoned in a few days from its being found to augment 
the pulse and increase the tendency to fever. When he 
reached Paris he had been ill for eleven months, having 
previously been employed in the mine for a period of 
eight years. He at length gave manifest proofs of hectic 
fever, the remissions of which became gradually shorter, 
till at length the fever assumed a continued type. But 
though the skin was burning hot it did not loose its pale- 
ness, nor was the slightest blush discernible on the tongue, 
the lips, or the conjunctiva: a remark which is indeed 
equally applicable to all the rest. He seems to have 
sunk under the pressure of debility alone, his most pro- 
minent symptoms at last being those of great difficulty of 
breathing, a feeble and intermitting pulse and cold extremi- 
ties. , pu 
The appearances on dissection were, as nearly as. may ; 
be, those of Dr. Combe’s patient, as we have already de- 
scribed them. The parenchymatous viscera were.all pale, 
diminished and shrivelled, with the exception of the heart, 
which preserved its natural size. Even the spleen which, 
in the preceding case, retained its proper colour, and does 
not seem to have had -its.size much interfered with, was 
here of a reduced magnitude, and of the same spongy 
softness which the preceding case disclosed. : 
The almost utter bloodlessness of all the vessels, how- - 
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ever, formed the predominant feature., ‘‘In the three 
cavities all the vessels, as well arteries.as veins, were des- 
titute of coloured blood, and contained only a small quan- 
tity of serous fluid. _ No blood was found in the aorta, as 
far as its crural sub-divisions, nor in the accompanying 
veins, nor in the system of the hepatic vessels, nor in any 
of. the sinuses of thé brain. Upon making a deep inci- 
sion into the flesh of the thighs there flowed out a small 
quantity of liquid and.black blood, but from no: other 
part whatever. ‘The flesh of the muscles which cover the 
thorax was exceedingly red, but that of the extremities 
much less so. And we are told that the same destitution 
of blood which distinguished this case, occurred also in 
all the other dissections that were made at any time: so 
that the want of colour in the interior precisely corre- 
sponded with that of the surface, and of the whole ca- 
pillary system. ‘“‘ This condition therefore”, observes 
M. Halle, ‘‘ may be regarded as peculiarly dependent on 
the disease ; as exhibiting itself by manifest, signs during 
its entire progress; and as reaching its height when it 
is on the point. of terminating, and has reached its last 
stage.” | 
From the extensive spread of the malady there was 
a pretty ample opportunity of putting various plans of 
treatment to an effective test; and the opportunity was 
not neglected. | 
- Mercury, as we have already observed, did not seem 
to answer. ‘T'wo cases recovered under its use; but in 
gencral it produced febrile excitement, and hence no cre- 
dit was given to it even in the imstances of restoration. 
Emetics, sudorifics, acids, sedatives, tonics, and stimu- 
Jants were all tried simultaneously, or in succession. But 
by far the most successful, as, indeed, the most rational 
plan, and that most corresponding with the nature of the 
proximate cause we have endeavoured to illustrate, con- 
sisted in a combined employment of the two last of these 
classes, stimulant and tonic medicines, with a free use of 
opium where the tormina required it, and the employment 
of gentle laxatives on the return of constipation. 'The 
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best stimulants appear to have been camphor and ether ; 
the best tonics, bark and iron. While this plan was con- 
tinued the patients generally improved in strength, lost 
their palpitation on walking, and evinced a slight return 
of colour; and in every instance in which this process 
was discontinued at too early a period, they appear to 
have relapsed; and only to have renewed their advan-’ 
tage upon a return to the same treatment. The diet was 
generous and nutritious as it ought to be, and altogether 
harmonized with the phartateund intention. 


SPECIES III. 


MARASMUS CLIMACTERICUS. 


Mecapy of Paiure, Climacteric Disease. 


GENERAL DECLINE OF BULK AND STRENGTH, WITH OC= 
CASIONAL RENOVATION, AT THE AGE OF SENESCENCE, | 
WITHOUT ANY MANIFEST CAUSE. 


For the ground-work of this species of marasmus I am. 
entirely indebted to Sir Henry Halford’s elegant and per-. 
spicuous description of it in the Medical ‘Transactions. 
The disease has hitherto never appeared in any nosologi-. 
cal arrangement, but it has characters sufficiently distinct, 
and wailing for a separate species. In several of its fea. | 
tures it bears a strong resemblance to the marasmus or. 
atrophy of old age dederibed under the first species: 3 
but it differs essentially in the instances which it affords 
of a complete rally and recovery : and, if the train of rea-, 
soning about to be employed in developing its physiology 
prove correct, it will be found to differ also in its chief | 
seat and proximate cause. 
‘The ordinary duration of life seems to have undergone , 
little or no change from the Mosaic age, in which, as in the 


a 
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present day, it varied from threescore and ten to fourscore 
years. In passing through this term, however, we meet 
with particular epochs at which the body is peculiarly af- 
fected, and suffers a considerable alteration. These 
epochs the Greek physiologists contemplated as five; and, 
from the word climax («aiuaé), which signifies a gradation, 
they denominated them climacterics. ‘They begin with 
the seventh year, which forms the first climacteric ; and 
are afterwards regulated by a multiplication of the figures 
three, seven, and nine, into each other; as, the twenty- 
first year being the result of three times seven ;_ the forty- 
ninth, produced by seven times seven; the sixty-third, or 
nine times seven; and the eighty-first, or nine times nine. 
A more perfect scale might perhaps have been laid down ; 


‘but the general principle is well-founded; and it is not 


worth while to correct it. The two last were called grand 
climacterics, or climacterics emphatically so denominated, 
as being those in which the life of man was supposed to 


_ have consummated itself; and beyond which nothing is to 


be accomplished but a preparation for the grave. 

With the changes that occur on or about the first three 
of these periods we have no concern at present ; and shall 
hence proceed to that which frequently strikes our atten- 
tion as taking place about the fourth, or in the interval 
between the fourth and fifth. This change is of two dis- 
tinct and Bppaaee kinds; and it is necessary to notice 
each. 

We sometimes find the system at the period before us 
exhibiting all of a sudden a very extraordinary renovation 
of powers. ‘The author has seen persons who have been 
deaf for twenty years abruptly recover their hearing, so as 
in some cases to hear very acutely: he has seen others 
as abruptly recover their sight, and throw away their spec- 
tacles, which had been in habitual employment for as 
long a period ; and he has also seen others return to the 


- process of dentition, and reproduce a smaller or larger 


number of teeth to supply vacuities progressively produc- 
ed in earlier life. Under the genius Oponrra, in the 
first class and first order of the present system, several of 
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these singular facts have been already noticed, and exam- 
ples given of entire sets of teeth cut at this period. That 
the hair should evince a similar regeneration, of which 
instances are also adduced in the same place, and of which 
Forestus affords other examples *, is perhaps less surpris- 
ing ; since this has been known to grow again, and even 
to change its colour after death +. But I have occasion- 
ally seen several of these singularities, and especially the 
renewal of the sight and hearmg, or of the sight and 
teeth, occur simultaneously. And hence Glanville spoke 
correctly when he affirmed that ‘* the restoration of grey 


hairs to juvenility, and nanan exhausted marrow, yee : 


be effected without a miracle.” 

On the other hand, instead of a renovation of powers 
at the period before us, we sometimes perceive as sudden 
and extraordinary a decline. We behold a man appa- 
rently in good health, without any perceptible cause, 
abruptly sinking into a general decay. His strength, his 
spirits, his appetite, his sleep, fail equally ; his flesh falls 
away ; and his constitution appears to be breaking up- 
In many instances this is perhaps the real fact; and no 
human wisdom or vigilance can save him from the tomb. 


\. 


But in many instances also it is an actual disease, in’ ~ 
which medical aid and kindly attention may be of essential - 


service; and upon an application of which we behold the 
powers of life, as in other diseases, rally ; the general 


strength return; the flesh grow fuller and firmer, the” 


complexion brighten; the muscles become once more 


broad and elastic ; and the whole occasionally succeeded’ 
by some of those extraordinary renovations of lost powers’ 


or even lost organs to which I have just adverted. p08 


The lic is obscure ; and it is as difficult perhaps: , 


to account for either of these extremes—for the sudden’ 
and unexpected decline, as for the sudden and singular re~ 
storation. ‘That the decline however is areal malady, and 
not a natural or constitutional decay, is perfectly “obvious” 


from the recovery. And hence Sir Henry Halford, inl 


* Lib, xxx, Obs. 6, 3 t Eph. Nat, Cur. passim. 
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.reference to the period in which it occurs, and by which, - 


-* no doubt, it 1s influenced, has emphatically denominated 


it the CrimactTEeRic Disrase. 
Under the first species the author observed that the 


- great chain of the organs of nutrition extends from the 


chylific viscera to the assimilating secernents; that these 


form the ends of the chain; that a powerful sympathetic 


action runs through the whole: but that. this action is 
more powerful between the one end of the chain and the 
other, than between any of its intermediate links. He 


observed further that m the atrophy of old age the 
failure of action seems to commence and to be chiefly 


seated at the chylific or chyliferous end, and that the 


assimilating secernents exhibit the same failure only 


afterwards and by sympathy: that the lacteals become 


generally, and sometimes altogether obliterated, while the 


assimilating process is supported by an absorption, first 


of the animal oil deposited in the cellular membrane, 
~ then of this membrane itself, and, lastly, of much of the 


‘muscular and parenchymatous structure of the general 
frame. In the disease before us the reverse of all this 


~ seems to take place; and for its origin we must look to 


the assimilating powers constituting the other end of the 


chain. The patient falls away in flesh and strength be- 
fore he complains of any'loss of appetite, or has any 
dyspeptic symptoms; which only appear to take place 
afterwards by sympathy. And that the mesentery and 
~ lacteals are not paralyzed and obliterated, as in the 
atrophy of old age, is incontrovertible from the renova- 
tion of power and reproduction of bulk that form an oc- 


casional termination of the disease. 
In watching carefully the symptoms of this malady, 


when totally unconnected with any concomitant source 
of irritation either mental or bodily, we shall often per- 
ceive that it creeps on so gradually and insensibly that 
the patient binvelf is hardly aware of its commencement. 
“He perceives”, to adopt the language of Sir Henry 
~ Halford, “ that he is tired sooner than usual, and that he 


is thimner than he was; but yet he has nothing mate- 
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rial to complain of. In process of time his appetite be- 
comes seriously impaired; his nights are sleepless, or, 
if he get sleep, he is not refreshed by it. His face ‘be- 
comes “visibly extenuated, or perhaps acquires a bloated 
look. His tongue is white, and he suspects that he has 
fever. If he me advice, his pulse is found quicker than 


it should be, and he acknowledges that he has felt pains 


in his head and chest; and that his legs are disposed to 
swell; yet there is no deficiency in the quantity of his 
urine, nor any other sensible failure in the action of the 
abdominal viscera, except that the bowels are more slug- 
gish than they used to be.” 

Sometimes he feels pains shooting over afer? parts 
of the body, conceived to be owiede} but without the 
proper character of rheumatism ; and sometimes the head- 
ache is accompanied with vertigo. ‘Towards the close of 
the disease, when it terminates fatally, the stomach seems 


‘to lose all its powers; the frame becemes more and 


more emaciated ; the cellular membrane in the lower 
limbs is laden with fluid; there is an insurmountable 
restlessness by day, and a total want of sleep at night ; 


the mind grows torpid and indifferent to what formerly 


interested it; and the patient sinks at last; seeming ra- 
ther to cease to live, than to die of a mortal distemper. 
Such is the ordinary course of this disorder in its sim- 


plest form when it proves fatal; and the powers of the 


constitution are incapable of coping with its influence. 


Yet it is seldom that we can have an opportunity of ob- 


serving it in the simple form, and never, perhaps, but in” i 


‘a patient whose previous life has been entirely healthy, — | 


and whose mind is unruffled by anxiety. For if this’ 
complaint, whatever be ‘its cause, should show itself in a . 
person who is already a prey to griet, or care, or méntal — | 
distress of any kind, or in whom some one or more of thé | 
larger and more’ important organs of the body, as the 
liver, the lungs, or the heart, ‘has been weakened or others” | 
wise injured by accident or irregularity, or is influenced” 
by a gouty or other morbid diathesis, the symptoms will” i 
assume a mixed sie gt and the: disease be hip age 
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_gravated.,. It is these accidents indeed, that for the most 

part constitute the exciting cause, as well as the most 
fearful auxiliary of the’ disease; for, without such, it is 
highly probable that the predisposition might remain 
dormant ; and that many a patient who falls a sacrifice 
to it would be enabled to glide quietly through the se- 
questered vale of age to the remotest limit of natural life, 
_and at length quit the scene around him without any 
violent struggle or protracted suffering, with an euthan- 
asia sometimes, though rarely, attained, but ardently de- 
sired. by.us all. 

Sir Henry Halford has remarked that the disease, ac- 
_cording to his expérience, is less common to women than 
tomen. The author’s own experience coincides with this 
observation. And. wecan be at no loss to account for the 

difference, when we reflect on the greater exposure-of the 

latter than of the former to those contingencies which so 
frequently become occasional causes or auxiliaries, and 
-which, at the period now alluded to, strike deeper and 
_ produce a much more lasting effect than in the heigh-day 
ane ebulliency of life. 

There are some events, however, that apply equally to 
oth sexes, and which very frequently lead to this affec- 
tion ; and that is, the loss of a long-tried and confiden- 
tial friend; of a beloved or only child; or of a wife or 
husband assimilated to each other in habits, disposition, 
general views and sentiments, by an intercourse of. per- 
chaps thirty or forty years’ standing. ‘This last, as it has 
occurred to me, is a more es Bia and more frequent 

cause of excitement than any other. I have seen it in 
‘some instances operate very rapidly: and have my eye 
.at.this moment directed to the melancholy fate of a very 


excellent clergyman, between fifty and sixty years of age. 


the father of ten children, who were all dependent upon 

hin, and whose benefice would have enabled him, in all 

probability, to provide for them respectably, had he lived; 

but who, having lost the beloved mother of his family 

while lying-in of har tenth living child, was never able 
qa 2 
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to recover from the blow, and followed her to the etare 
in less than three months. 

I have at other times seen the same effect produced. as 
clearly and decidedly, though with a much tardier step, 
and unaccompanied with any sudden shock. I attended 
not long since a lady in the Edgeware Road, who died of a 
consumption at the age of fifty-four. Her husband, though 
not a man of keen sensibility, had attentively nursed her 
through the. whole of her lingering illness, and had lived — 
happily with her from an early period of life. He was 
aware of her approaching end, and prepared for it: and, 
in a few weeks after her decease, seemed to have recovered 
his usual serenity. Not long afterwards, however, he ap- 
plied to me on his own account. I found him dispirited, 
and losing flesh; his appetite was diminishing, and his - 
nights restless, with little fever, and altogether without 
any manifest local disorder. ‘The emaciation with its ac- 

companying evils nevertheless increased, the general dis- 
ease became confirmed, and i in about five months he fell a 
sacrifice to it. 

Occasionally, however, where the climacteric tempera- 
ment, if I may so express myself, is lurking, a very trivial 
accidental excitement proves sufficient to rouse it into ac- 
tion. “ I have known,” says Sir Henry Halford, “ an 
act of intemperance, where intemperance was not habitual, 
the first apparent cause of it. A fall, which did not ap- 
pear of consequence at the moment, and which would not 
have been so at any other time, has sometimes jarred the | 
frame into this disordered action. A marriage contracted 
late in life has also afforded the first occasion to this 
change.” i 

It has in some instances followed upon a cutaneous 
eruption, of which the following case will afford a very 
striking example, and show in the clearest colours the ge- 
neral want of tone which under this morbid influence pres , 
vails throughout the system. ( 

Most of my readers of this metropolis have heard of, 
and many of them have perhaps had the pleasure of being” 
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“personally acquainted with the late James Cobb, Esq. Se- 
cretary to the Kast India Company, the history of whose 
life, from his intimate and. extensive connexion and cor- 
respondence with the most brilliant and distinguished cha- 
racters of the age that have figured either in political or 
fashionable life, and more especially from his own fine 
taste and commanding talents, and his unwearied efforts to 
patronize merit in whatever rank it was to be found, ought 
not to have been withheld from the world.. In November 
1816, this gentleman, then in his sixty-first year, and 
blessed with one of the firmest and most vigorous con- 
stitutions that I have ever known, applied to me for an 
erysipelatous affection of the face. It was troublesome, 
and for nearly a fortnight accompanied with a slight fever, 
and a good deal of irritation. - It subsided at length, but 
left a degree of debility which called for a change of air, 
and relaxation from public duty. He made a short ex- 
cursion to France, and returned much improved, but evi- 
dently not quite restored to all the strength and elasticity 

he formerly enjoyed. Insensibly, and without any osten- 
sible cause, he became emaciated, walked from Russell 

‘Square to the East India House with less freedom than 
usual, and found his carriage a relief to him in returning 
home. His appetite diminished, his nights were less 
quiet, and his pulse a little quickened. At one time he 
complained of an inextinguishable thirst, and voided an 

unusual quantity of urine, so as to excite some apprehen- 

sion of paruria medlita. But the urine evinced no sweet- 
ness, and both these symptoms rapidly disappeared under 
the medical treatment laid down for him. ‘The general 
waste and debility, however, continued to increase ; his 
natural cheerfulness began to flag occasionally, and exer- 
tion was a weariness. At this period an inflammation 
commenced suddenly on the left side of the nates, which 
soon produced a tumour somewhat larger than a goose’s 


egg, and suppurated very kindly. Sir Gilbert Blane and 


|. Sir Walter Farquhar were now engaged in consultation 


i _ with myself, as was Dr. Hooper afterwards. It was a 
_ doubtful question what would be the result of this abscess? 
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It might be regarded as an effort of nature to re-invigo- 
rate the system by a critical excitement ; and in this view 


of the case there was reason for congratulation. But it 


was at the same time obvious that if the strength of the 
system should not be found equal to this new source of 
exhaustion, and could not be stimulated to meet it, the 
abscess might prove highly unfavourable. The tumour 
was opened, and about a quarter of a pint of well-formed 
pus discharged : but the morbid symptoms remained with- 
out alteration, and the cavity seemed rather disposed to 
run into a sinus along the perineeum than to fill up. ‘The 
opening was enlarged, but no advantage followed : it was 
evident there was too little vigour in the system to excite 
healthy action. The abscess was alternately stimulated 
with tincture of myrrh, a solution of nitrate of silver, and 
red precipitate ; but the surface continued glassy with a 
display of pale and flabby granulations that vanished soon 
after they made their appearance. Mr. Cline was now 
united in consultation, and concurred in opinion that the 


wound was of subordinate importance, and would follow - 
the fortune of the general frame. 'The issue was still 


doubtful, for the constitution resisted pertinaciously, 
though upon the whole the disorder was gaining ground. 
Yet even at this time there was not a single organ we 
could pitch upon, with the exception of the abscess, that 
gave indication of the slightest structural disease. ‘The 
lungs were perfectly sound and unaffected ; ‘the heart 


without palpitation ; the mind in the fullest possession of. 


all its powers; the head at all times free from pain or stu- 
por, even after very large doses of opium and other nar- 
cotics: the bile was duly secreted; the urine in sufficient 
abundance ; and the bladder capable of retaining it with- 
out inconvenience through the whole night. The pulse, 
however, was quick, the stomach fastidious, and the 


bowels irregular, sometimes costive, and at others suddenly - 


attacked with a diarrhcea that required instant and active 
attention to prevent a fatal deliquium. ‘The wound con-. 
tinued on a balance: there was energy enough to prevent 
gangrene, but too little for incarnation. | Oi 
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» A clearer example of the disease before us cannot be 
wished for or conceived. Unfortunately, its progress, 
though retarded by the arms of medicine; was retarded 
alone. One of the last recommendations was a removal 
into the country : but Mr. Cobb was now become so debi- 
litated and infirm, that this was found a work of some dif. 
ficulty, and requiréd contrivance. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, however, being kind enough to ac: 
comodate our patient with the use of his easy and conve- 
nient sofa-carriage, for as long a period as he might choose, 
he proceeded without much fatigue to a house provided 
for him on the borders of Windsor Forest. The distance 
was now become too considerable for me to attend him 
statedly, and I visited him but once or twice afterwards. 
He continued, however, to. decline gradually, and, in 
about a month from the time of his gomg to Windsor, 
sunk suddenly under a return of the diarrhcea. 

In the progress of this disease medicine will generally 
be found to accomplish but little. The constitutional 
debility must be met. by tonics, cordials, and a generous 
diet: and a scrupulous attention should be paid to such 

contingencies of body or mind, as may form an exciting 
cause, or aggravate the morbid diathesis if already in a 
state of activity. Congestions must be removed where 
_they exist, and every organ Have room for the little play 
. that the rigidity of advanced life allows to it: and where 
) -aperients are necessary, they should consist principally of 
» the warm and bitter roots or resins, as rhubarb, guaiacum, 
and spike-aloes. In many instances the Bath water, and 

in a few that of Cheltenham, will be also found of colla- 


. eral use: and especially where we have reason to hope 


_ that a beneficial impression has been made on the disease, 
‘and that the system is about to recover itself. | 
_.. The last remark I shall beg leave to offer, I must give 
in the words of Sir Henry Halford himself. If not 
ig strictly medical, it is of more than medical importance ; 
_. and I have very great pleasure in seeing it put forth from 
80 high an authority, and finding its way into a profes- 
‘sional volume. ‘For the rest,” says he, “ the patient 
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must minister to himself. To be able to:contemplate with», 
complacency either issue of a disorder which the great 
Author of our being may, in his kindness, have intended. 
as.a warning to us to, prepare for a better existence, is 
of prodigious advantage to recovery, as well as to com- 
fort; and the retrospect of a well-spent life is a cordial 


of unfit by more efficacy than all the resources of the 
medical art.” 


SPECIES IV. 


‘ 


MARASMUS TABES. 


yecline, 


GENERAL LANGUOR$ DEPRESSION OF STRENGTH, AND, 
MOSTLY, OF SPIRITS; HECTIC FEVER. 


Tazes is a Latin term of doubtful origin, The lexico-+ 
graphers derive it from the Greek 17xw, ‘‘ macero,” varied . 
in the Doric dialect to raxa&§—-whence Scaliger makes _a.,. 
compound of raxoBios, “‘ macerans vita,” “a consuming, , 
life, or life of consumption ;” and supposes that such a.. 
word existed formerly, and that tabes is a derivative from 
it. This is ingenious, but nothing more. T'ab-eo,..or.. 
tab-es, is most probably derived from the Hebrew axa) 
(tab), literally “‘ to pine away or consume ”; which is tei 
exact meaning of the Latin terms. 

Tabes is sufficiently distinguished from atrophy fie: 
the presence of hectic fever; from climacteric decay, by. r 
the tendency to depressed spirits, as well.as its appearing 
at any age; and from consumption, by the local symptoms; _ 
of the latter. | : 

Its ordinary causes are commonly supposed to be an — 
acrimony in the blood from an absorption of pus, or the 


Ne 
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introduction of some poisonous substance, as quicksilver 
or arsenic; or a scrophulous taint; or an irritation pro- 
duced’ by excess in libidinous indulgences: thus laying 


a ground-work for the four following varieties. 
@ Purulenta. Purulent decline. 
8B Venenata. Decline from poison. 
y Strumosa. Scrophulous decline. 
& Dorsalis. Decline of temperance. 


In the FIRsT oF THESE VARIETIES the absorbed pus’ 
may be contemplated as acting the part of a foreign and 


irritating substance *, and as acting upon a peculiarity of 
constitution: but unless the latter be present, pus will 


rarely, if ever, be found to produce a tabid frame: for, as 


already observed under hectic fever, if absorbed pus be 
capable, independently of idiosyncrasy, of inducing a de- 
cline in one instance, it ought to do so in every instance ; 
yet this we know is not the case, since buboes, empyemas, 
and other apostems and abscesses of large extent, have 
been removed by absorption, and yet no tabes has ac- 
companied the process. It is said to occur more fre- 


_-quently where an abscess or a vomica is open; in conse- 


quence of pus becoming more acrimonious by the action 
of the air. But this supposition is altogether gratuitous : 
and where hectic fever accompanies a sore or open ab- 
scess, it is more probably from increased irritation on the 
edges or internal surface of the cavity, as already ob- 
served when treating on psoas abscess. 


‘In Tapes VENENATA, Dr. Cullen conceives that one 


_ cause of emaciation is produced by an absorption of oil 
from the cells of the cellular membrane into the blood, 


for the purpose of inviscating the acrimonious spicule of 
the poisonous substance. ‘This may perhaps be true in 


some instances: but by far the greater number of poisons 


that enter the blood, whether by deglutition or inhalation, 
act by a chemical rather than by a mechanical power. 
Let them, however, act as they may, the Ryporbests ei 


hie Amnstrong, Diss. de Tabe Purulenta. Edin, 1732,—Lentilius, Jatromne- 
mata, p. 384, Stuttg. 1712. 8yo, 
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not necessary to account for the emaciation :. for the aecri- 
mony with which the-blood.is hereby contaminated, is, 
alone sufficient to excite and maintain the hectic; asthe. 
- hectic is alone sufficient to wear away the strength and. 
substance of the system, and produces the waste. It is a 
disease, as Scheffler has observed, chiefly common to 
miners and mineralogists* : and, next to these, is to be 
found, perhaps, most frequently mae the labourers in 
chemical laboratories. ivy 

_ There are other poisonous irritants. which are altiin 
gether ingenerate or hereditary, that, by their perpetual 
stimulation, ultimately produce the same effect; as those. 
of chronic syphilis, cancer, and scurvy. 

A more common cause, however, than any of. pe ae is. 
to be found in a state of the system which has apparently 


_a very-near relation to that of scrophula, though it is dif- 
* ficult ‘precisely to identify them. The vARIETY FROM 


THIS CAUSE. is, hence, frequently treated of under the 
head of scrophula or struma; but as it is peculiarly con- 
nected with a morbid condition of one or more of the or- 
gans of nutrition, including those of digestion and ‘assi- 


ro) 
milation, and is uniformly accompanied with emaciation, 


irritation, and some degree of hectic fever, it more pro- 


_ -perly falls within the range of the genus MaRAsMus than. 


Different 
stages of 
morbid he- 
reditary 
diatheses, 


that of srruma, and constitutes a peculiar variety of 


DECLINE. 
Of all the contaminations that lurk in ey blood, ft 


are propagable in a dormant state, that of scrophula, con- 


sisting, as for the present we must allow it to do, in the 
acrimony before us, shows itself sooner than any of the 
rest. It is curious, indeed, to observe the different. pe- 
riods of time that hereditary diatheses of a morbid kind 
demand for their maturity, unless quickened into develope- — 
ment by some incidental cause. Scrophula very generally 
shows itself in infancy ; phthisis, rarely till at the age of 
puberty ; gout, in mature life; mania, some years later ; 
and cancer still later than mania. Scrophula runs its 


* Von der Gesundheit der Berglente. Chemnitz, 1'770... ok 
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course first, dni becomes dormant, though rarely extinct ; 


phthisis travels through a term of fifteen or twenty years, 


and if it do not destroy its victim by the age of thirty- 
eight, generally consents to a truce, and is sometimes com- 
pletely subjugated. All the rest persevere throughout 


the journey of life: they may indeed hide their heads for 


a longer or shorter interval, but they commonly continue 


their hatdssings till the close of the scene. 


- When the: strumous taint is excited into action in in- 
fant life, it generally fixes itself upon the chylific or chy- 


liferous glands, especially when they are in a weakly 


State; most commonly upon the mesentery, and to this 
quarter it often confines itself; imsomuch that ‘‘ I have 
frequently ”, says Dr. Cullen, ‘‘ found the case occurring 
in persons who did not show any external appearance of 


scrophula ; but in whom the mesenteric obstruction was 
‘afterwards discovered by dissection.”* It is supposed 
by Dr. Cullen, and by most pathologists, that the emaci- 


ation is, in this case, produced invariably by an obstruction 


of the conglobate or lymphatic glands of the mesentery, 
through which the chyle must necessarily pass to the 


thoracic duct. ‘That an obstruction thus total may occur, 


is not to be altogether disputed, because the lymph has 


been found stagnated in its course by such an obstruction 
of lymphatic glands in other parts: but I have already 
observed that it is an interruption of very rare occurence}; 


so rare that Mr. Cruikshank affirms he never saw such a 
‘stagnation on the dissection of any mesenteric case what- 


~ ever. And that a scrophulous enlargement of the glands 


of the mesentery does not necessarily produce a total ob- 
‘struction, is certain, because children, in whom mesenteric 


~ enlargement can be felt in the form of knots protuberating 


*in-the abdomen, have lived for a considerable number of 


"years, sometimes ten or twelve, and have at last died of 


~ some other disease. And hence, it is perhaps more fre- 


_ quently the hectic fever kept up by the local irritation of 


* Pract. of Phys. Part. 11. Book 1. § mpcvi. 
+ Vol.1 p. 445. Clr. Ord. u. Parabysma Mesentericum. 
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the mesentery, and the general acrimony of the scrophu-. 
lous taint in the blood, that produces the emaciation in! 
this case, than the pressure of a scrophulous infarction. 

“‘ The mesenteric decline”, says Dr. Young, “is gene- 
nerally preceded by more or less of a head-ache, languor, 
and want of appetite. It is more immediately distin- 
guished by acute pain in the back and loins, by fulness, 
and, as the disease advances, pain and tenderness of the 


_abdomen. ‘These symptoms are accompanied or succeeded 


‘Worms 
often found 
as an effect, 
and some- 
times mis~ 
taken for a 
cause. 


by a chalky appearance, and want of consistency in the 
alvine evacuations, as if the chyle were rejected by the 
absorbents, and left in the form of a milky fluid in the. 
intestines; and the functions of the liver were at the same 
time impaired, the natural tinge of the bile being want- 
ing. The evacuations are also sometimes mixed with 
mucus and blood; and are attended by pain, irritation, and 
tenesmus, somewhat resembling those that occur in a true 
dysentery. Occasionally, also, there are symptoms of 
dropsy, and especially of ascites; as if the absorption of — 
the fluid, poured into the cavity of the abdomen, were 
prevented by local obstacles: the absorbent glands, which 
are enlarged, being rendereé impervious, and pressing 
also on the lacteals gv lymphatics which enter them and. 
pass by them.” The appetite is generally good and often 
ravenous; probably produced by some remote irritation 
acting sympathetically on the stomach; as that of the — 
mesentery, or more likely that of the assimilating powers 
that constitute the opposite end of the chain of nutrient 
organs, and which, from their morbid excitement, produce _ 
a morbid waste, and demand a larger supply than they — 
receive. As worms are easily generated, and multiply in ~ 
the digestive organs when in a state of debility, they have _ 
often been found in a considerable number in this disease, 
and have sometimes been mistaken for the cause of the 

malady instead of the effect*. Balme gives a case in — 
which they were equally discharged by the mouth and © 
anus. In the strumous enlargements are occasionally — 


* Chesneau, Lib. v. Obs. 27. | +. Journ, de Méd, 1790. Sept. N. 1. 
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found calcareous concretions, such as often appear in the 
joints when weakened by arthritic affections *, or in other 
weak organs: and hence similar concretions are sometimes 
discovered in the lacteals and the liver}. Where the ir- 
ritation or inflammation is considerable, the intestinal 
canal is peculiarly apt to unite in the morbid action, pro- 
ducing, with many of the symptoms we have just noticed, 
hectic fever, and forming what has often been called the 
FEBRIS INFANTUM REMITTENS. | 
The decline from an intemperate indulgence in libidi- 
nous pleasures has been denominated TABES DORSALIS, 
from the weakness which it introduces into the back, or 
rather into the loins. It is a disease of considerable an- 
tiquity ; for we find. traces of it in the oldest historical 
records that have reached our own day: and it is parti- 
cularly described by Hippocrates under the name of 
Poiziy NoTIAy |, literally “ Humip.raBeEs ”, from the fre- 
quent and involuntary secretion of a gleety matter, or ra- 
ther of a dilute and imperfect seminal fluid. He explains 
it to be, as a disorder of the spinal marrow, incident to 
persons of a salacious disposition, or who are newly mar- 
ried, and have too largely indulged in conjugal pleasures. 
He represents the patient as complaining of a sense of 
formication or a feeling like that of ants creeping from 
the upper part of his body, as his head, into the spine 
of his back; and tells us that when he discharges his 
urine or excrements there is at the same time a copious 
evacuation of ‘semen, in consequence of which he is in- 
capable of propagating his species, or answering the pur- 
pose of marriagé. He is generally short breathed and 
weak, especially after exercise: he is sensible of a weight 
in his head, his memory is inconstant, and he is affected 
_ with a failure of sight and a ringing in his ears. ‘Though 
without fever at first, he at length becomes severely fe- 


it Douin, Journ. des Scavans, 1690.—Monro, Med. Trans. 11. Art. 18, _ 
+ Histoire de ? Academie des Sciences, &c. 1684. 
$ Tlegh cay 2dvos Tladay, Opp. p. 539. as also Meg? Novowy, 11, Opp. p. 479. 
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verish, and dies of that variety of remittent which the 


Greeks called leipyria, a sort of causus or ardent fever 
attended with great coldness of the extremities, but with 
a-burning fire and intolerable heat within, an insupport- 
able anxiety and unconquerable driness of the tongue. 


This description is fully confirmed by Professor Frank in 
his history of the miserable condition of two young men 


who had induced the same disease by a habit of self-pol- 
lution, one of whom, together with extreme emaciation, 
suffered: excruciating pains in every limb .from head to 
foot, was incapable of standing, and subject to epileptic 
fits; while the other, after a long career of acute suffer- 


ing in various ways, was at lenoth seized with a hemi-~ 


plegia*. 

From this sketch it is obvious that the disease is one 
of great. danger, though it is occasionally combatted with 
success. Inthe Hopital des Enfans Malades at Paris, 
the fatal cases are calculated by M. Guersent, one of the 


hundred of girls, whose names enter into the tables of 


physicians to the establishment, at from five to six in . 
every hundred of boys, and from seven. to eight in every 


mortality+-. Upon the treatment we shall offer a few re- 


marks towards the close of the species. 


Dr. Cullen does not think that'the quantity of ‘orninad | 


fluid discharged by undue indulgence can ever be so 


fluids in the body, and the debility that accompanies it, © | 
and adds that we must therefore seek for another ‘expla- 
nation of these evils. _‘* And whether”, says hie, “ the 


effects of this evacuation may be accounted for either om 


from the quality of the fluid evacuated, or from the sin- 


gularly enervating pleasure attending the evacuation, or 
from the evacuation’s taking off the tension of parts, the 
- tension of which has a singular power in supporting the 
tension and vigour of the whole body, I cannot positively — 

: re 


* De Cur. Hom. Morb. Epit. Tom. v. p. 259. 
+ Dict. de Médicine. Art. Carreau. 


Le 


| 
| 


- 
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‘determine ; but I apprehend that upon one or other of 
these suppositions the emaciation attending the tabes 
-dorsalis must be accounted for.”* 

It is not difficult to trace this result in a less doubtful 
and more direct way. The sexual organs, both in males 
or females, have a close and striking sympathy with the 
organ of the brain; and the fluid they secrete with the 

_ mervous fluid. Whence. Willis conceived that the fluids 
‘of both organs are the same, and hence expressly accounts 
‘for the debility +-. Morbid salacity is no uncommon cause 

of madness, as we shall have occasion to observe here- 

‘after. Invitation of the uterus shortly after .child-birth, 

ds a still more frequent cause of the same mental affection. 

‘The testes are not capable of secreting their proper fluid 

-till the sensorial organ has acquired, or is on the point 

‘of acquiring, maturity, so that both become perfect nearly 

‘at the same time; the mere apprehension of failure 

when in the act of embracing has at once, in a variety 

-of instances, unnerved the orgasm, and prevented the 

‘seminal flow so effectually that the unhappy individual 

has often required many weeks or even months before 
the»could recover a sufficient. confidence to render the 
operation complete; while, as Dr. Cullen has correctly 
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observed, the evacuation itself, even when conducted natu- . 


rally, produces a pleasure of a singularly enervating kind. 
It is in truth a shock that thrills through all.the senses ; 
and hence in persons of an epileptic temperament, has 
been known, as we shall have occasion to observe more 
fully hereafter, to bring on a paroxysm while in the act 
of interunion. 

It is hence easy to see that an immoderate excitement 
of the generic organs, and secretion of seminal fluid 
must weaken the sensorial powers even at their fountain ; 
and consequently that the nervous and muscular fibres 
throughout the entire frame, and even the mind itself 
must be influenced by the debility of the sensorium. 


+... * Pract. of Phys. Parti, B.1.§ mpcx. 
+ Pharm. Rationalis de Medicament. Operat. Pars 2. 1675.: 
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‘This we might suppose if there were no chronic flux 


from the seminal vessels. But when we consider the 
effect often produced on the general frame by the dis- 
charge, or rather the irritation of a single blister; or, 
which is perhaps more to:the purpose, éf a small seton 
or issue, we can be at no loss to account for all the evils 
that hauntythe worn-out debauchee, and especially the 
self-abuser, from involuntary emissions of a. seminal fluid 
however dilute and spiritless, in connection with the 


dreadful debility we have just noticed, ‘and which is the — 


cause of this emission. The nervous irritation which 
results from this debility is the source of the hectic by 
which the miserable being is devoured: and hence the 
heavy terrors and insupportable anxiety, corporeal as 


well as mental, the sense of formication and other phan- _ 


tasms, the flaccidity of the back and loins, the withering 
of the entire body, the constant desire of erection with 


an utter inability of accomplishing it, which haunt him by — 


day and by night, and throw him into a state of despon- 


dency. A fearful picture, which cannot be too frequently — 


before the eyes of a young.man in this licentious metro- 
polis in order to deter him from plunging into evils to 
which he is so often exposed *. | 


Even where sexual inability has not taken place, the ‘sys 
tem, by an habitual excess of libidinous indulgence, is not — 
unfrequently roused and kept up to such a state of excite- 


ment as to produce hectic fever, and great debility, or 
other derangement of the spinal cord. Of this we shall 
hereafter have to give a most. appalling example} in a 
young debauchee, who, at the age of forty-five, fell a sa- 


crifice chiefly to this enervating propensity, after refusing — 
to take the warning that a constitution, naturally feeble 
and rhachetic, was well calculated to offer; but which 


might by care and prudent nursing have held out to the” ‘ 


Gediiahy term of old age. ‘The upper limbs were, for years: : 


* Lewis's rey i upon the Tabes Dorsalis. Lond. 1758. BP Diss. de 


-Tabe Dorsali. Goett. 1748.—Swediaur, Vol. 1. p. 231. Spermacrasia Asthenica. 


Tt See Paraplegia, Vol, rv. Cl.1v. Ord. rv. Gen, vutt, Spee. vi. 
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before his death, motionless and rigid; and the spinal 


marrow, through a considerable portion of its length, was 


found disorganized and liquescent. 


Much of the medical treatment it may be proper to 
pursue has been anticipated in several of the preceding 
species. ° 

The first variety, in which the decline is dependent on 
the stimulus of an abscess or sore, or the introduction of 


pus into the circulation, can only be cured by a cure of 
the local affection. The strength may in the mean while 
be supported by a course of inirritant tonics, as cinchona — 


and the mineral acids, nutritious diet, gentle exercise and 


3 pure air. And, if stimulants be at any time employed 


with a view of acting more directly on the morbid irrita- 


tion and changing its nature, they should be limited to 


the milder resins, as myrrh, or the milder terebinthinates, 
as camphor, and balsam of copaiba. 

In decline from the inhalation of metallic or other 
acrimonious vapours, if Dr. Cullen’s hypothesis were es- 


tablished, that the emaciation is a mere result of the vis 


medicatrix nature, and produced by an absorption of oil 


_ from the cellular membrane for the purpose of sheathing 
the minute goads of the poison, it would be our duty to 


follow up this indication and employ inviscating demul- 


cents, both oils and mucilages. But this practice has 
rarely been productive of any success: and we have much 


_ more reason to expect benefit from a use of the alkalies, 
_ which, by uniting with the metallic salts, if they still exist 


Sas) j 
piso 


in the circulation, may disengage their acid principle, 


a reduce the metallic base to a harmless regulus, and, by 
b) the new combination hereby produced, form a cooling, per- 
haps a sedative neutral. The first step, however, is to 


; 
7 
| 


_remove the patient from the deleterious scene to an atmo- 


; “sphere of fresh air, then to purify the blood, whether we 


employ the alkalies or not, with alterant diluents, as the 
_ decoction of sarsaparilla, and afterwards to have recourse 


_ to bitters, astringents, and the chalybeate mineral waters, 


In strumous decline, the mode of treatment should run 


precisely parallel with that for most of the species of pa- 


YOL, II, B 
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RABYSMA, Or VISCERAL TURGESCENCE, already laid down! 
under their respective heads, and particularly with that 


for mesenteric parabysma, to which the reader may turn*. 


In thé treatment of tabes dorsalis, or decline from in= 


temperate indulgence, our attention must be directed to. 


the mind as well as to the body ; for it is a mixed com- 
plaint, and each suffers equally. A summer’s excursion 
with a cheerful and steady friend, into some untried and 
picturesque country, where the ‘beauty and novelty of the 
surrounding scenery may by degrees attract the eye, and 


afford food for conversation, will be the most effectual step _ 


to be pursued if the symptoms be not very severe. The 
hours should be regular, with early rising in the morning, 
the diet light, nutritive, and invigorating, and a little wine 


may be allowed after dinner; since it will almost always | 
be found that the patient has too freely indulged in wine © 
formerly ; and he must be let down to the proper point of — 


abstinence by degreest. ‘The metallic tonics will com- 
monly be found of more use than the vegetable, with the 


“dare TA a chi cis. 


exception of iron, which is generally too heating: though — | 


the chalybeate waters may be drunk, if sufficiently com- 
bined with neutral salts. The local cold bath of a bidet 


should be used from the first, and ee bathing i in : 


the open sea. 


-If the disease have made such an inroad on the consti- . 


tution that travelling cannot be accomplished ; if the mind 
be overwhelmed, the back perpetually harassed with pain’ 
and feebleness, and the nights sleepless with hectic sweats. 


and a frequent involuntary discharge, two grains of opium, | 


or more if needful, should be taken athiaaabe on going 


to bed ; diluted acids, vegetable or mineral, should form 
the usual beverage, and a caustic be applied to 'the loins’ | 


on each side. Hippocrates recommends the actual cau- 


tery, and that it should descend on each side of the back, 
from the neck to the sacrum. Savine-bougies have been 
, F SITg 


ap 
¥ Vala 1. p. 444, Cl. t. Ora. Il. 

- + See Wichmann, De Pollutione Diurna, frequentiori, sed rarius observata, 
Tabescentiz causa, Goett, 1'782.° 
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prescribed by some writers as a topical stimulus; but a 
bidet of cold water is preferable ; with injections of: zinc 
or copper, at first not rendered very astringent, but gra- 
dually icreased in power. 


+ 


| 


SPECIES. V. 


. MARASMUS. PHTHISIS. 


Towsumptiot, 


COUGH: PAIN OR UNEASINESS IN THE CHEST, CHIEFLY 
“ON DECUMBITURE: HECTIC ‘FEVER: DELUSIVE HOPE 
+.OF RECOVERY. 


CoNsUMPTION, or PHTHISIC as it is sometimes called by 
old medical writers, is by Dr. Cullen contemplated as no- 
thing more than a sequel of haemoptysis, instead of being 
_ regarded as an idiopathic affection ; and his species, which 
are two, can only be viewed, and so appear to have been 
by Dr. Cullen himself, as separate stages in the progress 
of the complaint; his first species being denominated 
phthisis incipiens, and characterized by an absence of pu- 
rulent expectoration ; and his second, phthisis confirmata, 
distinguished by the presence of this last symptom. 

| This, however, is a very unsatisfactory, as well as a 
| very unscientific view of the subject, and evidently betrays 
; the trammels of Dr. Cullen’s classification ; since he seems 
only to have placed the disease in this position because he 
: could find no other to receive it: for he admits in his 
First Lines that “‘ phthisis arises also from other causes 
besides hemoptysis” *. It is highly probable, indeed, 

that phthisis occurs, or at least commences, more fre- 
quently without. hemorrhage from the lungs than with it, 


Pi pay ded 


* Partr. Book rv. Ch. 1, Sect. pcccni, 


fh 
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and consequently that hemoptysis ought much rather to 
be regarded as a symptom ‘or iat a4 of phthists, pass 
phithisis of HeSehOpry sts. . 
‘* Hemoptysis ”, observes Dr. Young, in a work ok 
has the rare advantage of combining great research and 
learning, comprehensive judgement, and a study of the 
present disease in his own person, “is usually enume- 
rated among the exciting, or even among the more remote 
causes of consumption ; tit in a healthy constitution, 
hemoptysis is not materially formidable ; and it is con- 
jectured that when it appears to produce consumption it 
has itself been occasioned by an incipient obstruction of a 
different kind.”*. So that, on a concurrence of the two, 
we may commonly adopt the opinion of Desault, and call 
it an hemoptysis from consumption, rather than a con- 
sumption from hemoptysis +. : 
Of the three varieties we are about to describe, we shall 
find hemoptysis a frequent cause of the second, but rarely 
of either of the others. ‘These varieties I have taken 
from Dr. Duncan’s very valuable ‘‘ Observations” on con- 
sumption : they are evidently drawn from a close and prac. — 
tical attention to the disease, and are as follow : 


a Catarrhalis. Catarrhal consumption. 
@ Apostematosa. Apostematous consumption, — 
y 'Tubercularis. _ Tubercular consumption. 


In the r1irst vAR1ETY, the cough is frequent and vio- 
lent, with a copious excretion of a thin, offensive, puru- 
lent mucus, rarely mixed with blood ; generally soreness 
in the chest, and transitory pains shifting from side to 
side. It is chiefly produced by catching cold, or the: neg- 
lect of a common catarrh f. 

In the aposTEMATOUS VARIETY, the cough returns in 
fits but is dry: there is a fixed, obtuse, circumscribed 
pain in the chest, sometimes pulsatory ; with a strikingly — 


* Treatise on Consumptive Diseases, p. 45. ie 

+ Sur les Maladies Véneriennes, la Rage, et la Phthisie, &c. 12 Bord. aig 

4 Histoire des Phlegmasies ou Inflammations Chroniques, fondée sur les 
Nouvelles Observations de Clinique, et d’Anatomie Pathologique, &e. Par F. 
J. V. Broussais, Doct. en Med. &é. Tom. 1. Paris, 1868. 
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difficult decumbiture on one side ; the dry cough at length 
terminates in a sudden and copious discharge of purulent 
matter, occasionally threatening suffocation; the other 
symptoms being temporarily, in a few rare instances per- 
haps permanently, relieved. When hemoptysis is the 
cause, the disease generally appears under this form. 

In the TUBERCULAR VARIETY, the cough is short and 


tickling ; and there is an excretion of the watery, whey- ’ 


like sanies, sometimes tinged with blood ; the pain in the 
chest is slight ; and there is mostly an habitual elevation 
of spirits. Usually the result of a scrophulous diathesis. 
In Dr. Duncan’s observations, consumption or phthisis 
is introduced as a genus, and consequently the varieties 
_ mow offered as so many species ; yet as the tubercular may 
run into the apostematous variety, and the catarrhal into 
both, according to the peculiarity of the constitution, and 
‘other concurrent circumstances, and more especially as a 
common cause may produce all of them in different idio- 
synerasies, the present subdivision will perhaps be found 
the most correct. 
_.,.Dr.. Wilson Philip, has formed another variety (with 
him species) of consumption, to which he has given the 
name of Dyspeptic. Phthisis, and which he supposes to be 
produced by a previously diseased state of the digestive 
organs in which the lungs ultimately participate. ‘*Drunk- 
ards,” says he, ‘‘at that time of life which disposes to 


phthisis, frequently fall a sacrifice to this form of the dis- 


_ease ; and those who have been long subject to severe at- 


_ tacks of dyspepsia, and what are called bilious complaints, | 


are liable to it——What is the nature of the relation ob- 
“served between the affection of the lungs, and that of the 
digestive organs i in this species of phthisis ? is the one a 
, eonsequence of the other, or are they simultaneous affec- 
_ tions, arising from a common cause? they are not simul- 
taneous affections, for the one always precedes the other. 

In by far the majority of cases in which both the lungs 
“and digestive organs are affected, the affection of the di- 

~ Bestive organ precedes that of the lungs. In some in- 

stances, we find the affection of the lungs the primary 


=, 
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disease: but in these the case does not assume the form 
above described, but that of simple phthisis; and the he- 
patic affection, which is always the most prominent fea- 
ture of this derangement in the digestive organs, does not — 
show itself till a late period of the disease, and then sk 


- if at all, influences the essential symptoms.” * 


These remarks show clearly that dyspeptic phthisis is isa 


‘ sequel of a prior disorder, rather than an idiopathic affec- 


Subdivisions 
of Bayle: 


of Portal: 


of Morton 
and Sau- 
vages: 


Phthisis and 
phthoe of the 
Greeks. 


tion; and, as such, needs not be pursued further in de- 
scribing the present species. If it outlast the primary 
malady, or this disease, as is sometimes the case, 1s con- 
verted into it, the digestive organs recovering health, and 
the lungs appearing to concentrate the morbid action in 
themselves, it is then reduced to a case of simple or idio- 
pathic phthisis of the one or the other of the varieties now, 
offered. | 
It would however be tedious andof no practical use, to 
notice the different ramifications into which consumption 
has been followed up by many of the most approved pa- 
thologists that have touched upon it. . Among modern, 
writers, more especially, it has been very unnecessarily. 
subdivided: thus Bayle gives us six species, derived from, _ 
supposed organic causes |; of most of which we can know. 


‘' nothing till the death of the patient; Portal fourteen {, 


the first two of which, the scrophulous and plethoric, are. 
peculiarly entitled to attention, while the rest are drawn, 
from other diseases with which it is often complicated, or. 
of which it is a sequel. In Morton and Sauvages the dis 
visions and subdivisions are almost innumerable. ‘The. - 
Greek pathologists are not chargeable with the same error;,. 


‘for in general they treat of the disease, under two branches. 


alone, phthisis and phthoe; the first importing abscess of. 
the lungs, or the apostematous variety of the present classi-, 
fication, and the second ulceration of the lings, embracing 


* ‘Trans. of Medico-Chirurg. Soc. Vol. viz. p. 499. 

+ Recherches sur la Phthisie Pulmonaire. Par. 1810. ij 

} Observations sur la Nature et le Traitement de la Phthisie Pulmonaire.’ 
2 tom. 8yo, Paris, 1809. 
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perhaps the greater part of the other two. The terms are 
those of Hippocrates, and they are thus interpreted by 
Aretzeus * 

Of the varieties here noticed, by far the most frequent 
is the TUBERCULAR; concerning which it is necessary to 
offer an explanation, as the term TusERCcLE has been used 
in very different senses by different writers, and as the 
morbid change it imports has been derived from very 
different sources. 

The term considered etymologically is a diminutive of 
tuber, a bump or knot of any kind; in the present work 


PHyYMA‘+; and has hence been conveniently applied to mi- 


nute prominences generally: though, when accompanied 
with inflammation, they are usually called papule or pim- 
ples, and when filled with a limpid fluid, vesicles: and if 
the vesicles, or rather the vesicular cysts, be supposed to 
possess an independent, or animalcular life, hydatids. 
There is not an organ of the body but is capable, as well 
in its substance as its parenchyma, of producing tubercles 
of some kind or other; and occasionally of almost every 


_ kind at the same time; for Bonet, Boerhaave and De Haen, 


as well as innumerable writers in cur own day, have given 


' striking examples of clusters of cystic tubers, or enlarged 


tubercles, of every diversity of size existing both in the 
abdomen and in the thorax, formed in the interior of their 
réspective viscera, or issuing from the surface of their 
serous membranes, some of which are filled with a liunpid 
fluid; others with a gelatinous, amucous, orapuriform ; and 
othersagain with a cheesy, pulpy, or steatomatous mass : in 
some instances indeed sarcomatous ; though wherever a 
morbid growth of this last kind exists, it is for the most 


_ part firmly and directly connected with the organ which 


gives rise to it without the intervention of a cyst. 
»Tubercles therefore, as well in their effect as in their 


-minuteness of size, may be regarded as the seeds of by far 


the. greater number of tuberosities, unaccompanied with 


_ inflammation, that exist in the body ; ; and it is not impro- 
_bable that even a certain degree of inflammation itself is 


+ See Vol. i. p. 334, 


* Morb. Chron. rs Le 
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often favourable totheirgrowth and general spread. In their 
origin they seem to be single cysts, or often perhaps single 
follicles, but as they enlarge, the interior is at times divided 
by reticulations of vessels, or membrahous bands or dis- 
tinct cells, thus exhibiting almost every variety of the 
animal structure ; while the external tunic usually becomes 
stouter, sometimes duplicate, and at times cartilaginous. 

_If we suppose a single follicle of a serous membrane, as 
that of the lungs for stance, to become gorged or ob- 
structed by a contained fluid, some degree of increased 
action will immediately take place from the distention 
hereby produced ; a fresh supply of fluid will be forced 
into it, and its walls will either burst or become enlarged 
from, perhaps,.the diameter of a pin’s point to that of 
a pea, the grandines of Wesser, or any magnitude 
beyond. 

Now what is this power, or in what does it reside, that 
thus enlarges the walls of that most simple of all animal 
structures the follicle of aserous or mucous membrane, or 
builds up the walls of a cyst, where no such utercle 1s 
ready made? ‘To resolve this question we must recollect 
that all the fluids of supply, while circulating in the ani-. 
mal system, possess a principle of vitality from the chyle | 
itself to the ejected semen, as has been sufficiently shown 
by Mr. Hunter; while many of them have a tendency to 
run into, or rather instinctively to elaborate organized 
forms. This is particularly the case with the coagulating 


by the law of part of the blood, and especially, as Sir Everard Home 


instinct ; 


has shown, when it possesses an intercourse with the red 
particles, and there is reason to believe that this is the case 
also with other fluids, besides the coagulating lymph, of 
which the vital action of the impregnated egg furnishes 
us with a clear and impressive example: for we here find 
vascularity, muscular and nervous fibres, instinct, and sen- 
sation produced from a pulpy fluid that but a few days 
before had none of these properties, and which in the 


. mean while has had nothing communicated to it but the 


uniformly 
operating to 
definite ends. 


animal heat of the sitting hen, or the culinary heat of an 
oven, either of which will answer equally. 
Now under the code ofhealthy action all this vital power, 
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as we have formerly had occasion to observe *, is directed 
to definite or instinctive ends, instinct bemg nothing more 
_ than the law of simple life, whether in animals or plants, 
ma state of operation, and directed to a given effect. 
But where the imstinctive power ot the law of health has 
no existence, the tendency to organization must produce 
the most anomalous, and oftentimes the most marvellous 
results: and hence the existence of monster-erowths at 
times in every organ of the body; of which the most 


-.eurlous, as well as the most illustrative of the doctrine 


before us, are those abortive attempts at the production of 
single organs or structures, as a tooth, a lock of hair, a 
fleshy mole, or polype, an imperfect finger, a vesicle or 
bladder, a mass of imperfect brain (one of the most com- 
mon of such productions), a ball of fat or suet, and some- 
times even imperfect fetuses, or many of their members, 
in the simplest niduses in which various animal fluids, 
possessing a vital principle, can obtain a lodging; of 
which innumerable instances are treasured up in the 
Acta Curiosorum of the physiologist. 

We have hence reason to expect something of the same 
kind in the cysts or niduses we are now immediately ad- 
- verting to; which, however, in many cases possess so 
little energy of action, as never to exceed the size of small 
shot, or to consist of more than an insipid fluid rendered 
» glairy or caseous by an absorption of the finer particles of 
- the. material effused or secreted; but which by being 
» united with a few corpuscles of red blood, or of carbo- 
naceous matter, become not unfrequently of a black or 
chocolate hue, the melanosis of Bayle, but not that of 
- Breschet and Laennec: and which by other unions or 
other changes produced, perhaps, by the anomalous opera- 
- tion of the still inherent principle of life, furnish us with 
all those appearances which dissections bring to light on 
the surface or in the substance of the lungs, or whatever 
other organ may chance to be affected. 

Such seems to be the origin of tubercles whenever 
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they make their appearance. Many writers conceive that 
for the growth of all such foreign bodies it is absolutely 
necessary that inflammation should take place, and that 
the whole of the new matter must be supplied from the 
sanguiferous system immediately :.a doctrine rather up- 
held by Mr. Hunter’s followers than by himself, and 
directly. opposed, as M. Cuvier has justly observed* by 
the absence of all the signs of inflammation in by far the 
greater number of passing cases, at least till the morbid 
growth has fully established itself, and operates by me- 
chanical pressure on some other. excitement... While 
other physiologists have limited such morbid: growths to 
the operation of the absorbent system, or to minute blad- 
ders: containing a limpid fluid which they have called 
hydatids; the term being sometimes employed as a mere 
synonym of bladders or coca vesicles of serum, .in the 


language of Boerhaave, “ hydatides, sive vesicule sero: 


turgentes”+; and at other times importing a parasitic 
animalcule forming a subdivision under the genus tenia 
of Linnéus, and oft which we have already enuleeil under 
turgescence of the liver j. 

De Baron has lately brought forward a new hypothesis, 


founded upon this latter hakispi whieh has the great merit. 
of aiming at much conciliation of opinion, and much 


simplicity of view, as well as an appeal to a wide body of 


well substantiated facts. 
animalcular origin of the hydatid, as contended for by Dr. 
Jenner and petieral and resigning the critical meaning’ of 


the term tubercle as a diminutive substantive, he employs: 


tubercle, vesicle, and hydatid, as nearly synonyms. ‘Tu- 


bercles in their incipient state being with him, 


both and distinguished from twmowr as follows: 


ELA CT te ices ins oer. UC EY Ae eae Ace 
* Anatomie Generale. Tom. rv. p. 517. 
+ Epist. Anat. ad Fred. Ruysch. p. 82. 
t Vol.1. Cl. 1. Ord. m1, Gen, tv. Spec. 1 
§ Enquiry illustrating the Nature of Tuberculated Aceretions, &c. p. 214, 


Waving the question of the- 


** small. 
vesicular bodies with fluid contents”§, the hydatids of. 
his friend Dr. Jenner, ‘and vesicles being parallel with: 
Ce lL. 
would: employ the word tubercle to denote those  dis-» 


—— 
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organizations that are composed of one cyst, whatever 
may be its magnitude, or the nature of its contents; and 
by ¢emour I would understand. those morbid ‘structures 
that appear to be composed of more than one tubercle.” * 

_ From this source Dr. Baren derives: tumours of almost 
every kind, varied merely by the peculiarity of the con- 
stitution, or the concomitant circumstances of the organ 
in which their vesicular or hydatid form first makes its 
appearance; and hence ramifying into encysted tumours 
however diversified in their contents, whether limpid, 
gelatinous,’ cheesy, pultaceous, medullary. or. steatoma- 
tous; sarcomatous tumours, scirrhous tumours, cartilagi- 
nous tumours, cancer, and the fungus hematodes., He 
limits their formation to the absorbent system. alone; 
conceiving the sanguiferous to have little or nothing to 
do' with the morbid productions: and upon this point it 
is that he’is chiefly in a state of challenge with the ablest 
supporters of the Hunterian doctrines. } 

» The facts accumulated in Dr. Baron’s volume are of 
high value, and he has amply succeeded in calling the 
attention of the profession to a peculiarity. of morbid 
organization, which, since the time of Boerhaave and 
De Haen; has rarely been studied as it deserves; but by 
generalizing in so great a degree the meaning of. distinct 
terms and the nature of distinct growths, he has not been 
so’ successful as could be wished in reducing the subject 
to the desirable simplicity he has aimed at. 

As all the divisions of the animal. frame are equally 
* possest of a living principle, there is no reason why mor- 
_ bid growths, as already observed, may not equally take 
their rise from: any of them, whether - blood-vessels,. ab- 
sorbents, or nerves; nor does -it seem by any means ne- 
cessary, admitting the seed of such growths to be. a tu- 
bercle, that such tubercle should be an hydatid, whether. 
- a simple vesicle or a parasitic animalcule. 

Under this’ explanation of the subject the following 
passage from Dr. Baron is a clear expression of daily facts, 


* Enquiry, ut supra, p. 213, 
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The tubercle ‘‘ may be pendulous, or embedded in any 
soft part, or it may be found between the layers of mem- 
branes, and wherever the éextures are of such a nature as 
to admit of its growth. It may be so small as to be 
scarcely visible, or it may acquire a very great magnitude. 
Single tubercles are often seen in a viscus, while all the 
rest of the organ is free from disease, and its functions are 
performed in an uninterrupted manner. But it is evident 
that the same state of the system, whatever that may be, 
which calls one tubercle into existence, May generate an 


indefinite number: that they may be diffused through 


the whole of a viscus, leaving nothing of its original 
texture, or they may occupy any portion of it, or extend 
to the contiguous parts and involve them in the same form 
of disease.” * | 7 3 
Such is the general progress of the mode of phthisis 
immediately before us; and which, according to the de- 
gree of increased action in the lungs at large, or’ in the 
part that is particularly affected, may be either slow or 
speedy ; though never perhaps so rapid as in the apo- 
stematous variety. : , 
If the organ or the general constitution be not much 
predisposed to a generation of tubercles, a few may re- 
main for a long time inert, and without any multiplication 
whatever; but there is often a peculiar diathesis that fa- 
yours such a complaint, and facilitates its being called 
from a latent state into an active manifestation by a thou- 
sand little accidents ; and which, when once excited, en- 
courages the growth of tubercles in great abundance, and 
finds a rich and ready soil for them, not in one organ» 
only, but in every one. There is a case strikingly illus- 
trative of this form of the disease in one of the volumes of 
the Medico-Chirurgical ‘Transactions +, furnished by Mr. 
Langstaff. ‘The little patient, who died before the age of 
puberty, had, together with a very diseased state of the 
lungs, various tumours formed in different parts of the 


* Enquiry, ut supra, p. 216. t Vol. 1x, 
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they were about the size of an egg, and on examining 
them, after the death of the patient, were found to possess 
a cellular capsule, and appeared to issue from the cellular 
membrane; their internal structure was semi-cartilaginous, 
and they contained a white pulpy substance, mixed with 
a small quantity of grumous blood. 

“On removing the sternum a quantity of bloody fluid 
flowed from the left side of the thorax. This side of the 
chest appeared filled (except the small cavity produced 
by the fluid which escaped) with broken down coagulated 
blood, and a pulpy mass in consistence and appearance so 
exactly like the cerebrum that I think an anatomist would 
have been deceived and led to imagine it to be brain, if 
he had been asked to give his opinion from the structure 
without knowing the place in which it.was formed. The 
pulpy mass had accumulated im such an enormous quan- 
tity on the pleura pulmonalis, as to push the heart consi- 
derably beyond its usual situation into the right side of 
the chest, besides having encroached on the abdominal 
cavity. A perpendicular section of the disease proved it 
to be formed of a congeries of variously sized tumours, 
some as Jarge as a small lemon, and all possessing delicate 
cysts. The consistence of these tumours was chiefly a 
brain-like mass, mixed with coagulated blood: but the 
largest kind were not unlike those described in the axilla 
and above the clavicle. In the section the lung was 
recognized, but so much condensed by the surrounding 
disease that it must have been’completely useless in re- 
spiration, for a considerable time previous to the boy’s 
death. ‘This appearance also proved that the tumours 
had grown more from the surface than the substance of 


_. the lung: and this opinion was corroborated by the state 


of the lung on the right side, the tumours then occupy- 
ing chiefly the surface beneath the pleura, many of which 
had by their growth occasioned absorption of that mem- 


brane; which allowed of their growing into the cavity of | 


the chest; and would have produced, if the child could 
have lived much longer, a morbid growth like that on the 
left side. Some of the tumours on the external part of 
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the lung were as large as a walnut: there was. also a pro-; 
gressive series of them, from the size of a. pepper-corn. te, 
the magnitude above mentioned. ‘They projected con~) 
siderably from the lungs ; their external appearance was 
delicately white, as if possessed of low vascularity ; figure 
roundish without any central depression, and each had. its 
cyst. Their internal arrangement, more especially the 
larger kind, was a blended admixture of a semicartila- 
ginous and pulpy matter with small coagula of blood.” 

In this case the abdominal organs were little affected, ' 
except in being pushed somewhat lower down than is 
natural by the pressure of the diaphragm from above. 
The spleen and one of the kidneys were slightly affected. 
with tubercles, but the stomach, intestines, liver, mes- 
entery, and peritonzeum, were perfectly free from misaf- 
fection. In other instances, however, even where there 
is less utter disorganization, the disease affords a far more: 
evident proof of associate action in the organs of the chest. 
and abdomen, though it should be observed, as we -have 
already had occasion to remark under, pysFEpsy *, that. 
when the morbid action commences in the abdominal. or- 
gans, it far more readily passes into those of the chest, 
than when it commences in the chest, into those of the 
abdomen ; instances. of which have been sufficiently no-. 
ticed. under the complicated species of parabysma+.; 
These, however, are extreme examples; for in most cases’ 
of tubercular phthisis, the disease has made far less pro-. 
gress at the time of its proving fatal, and is often confined , 
to the seat of the lungs alone, and even to an evolution 
of tubercles of minute size and uniform simplicity of con-- 
tents, mostly consisting of a whey-like or cheesy material;.. 
produced by an absorption of the finer parts of the fiuid | 
which most probably filled it at first, and more or less. 
discoloured from. circumstances already adverted to. A> 
certain but low degree of inflammatory action, however, 
as already observed, seems to favour a more rapid forma-. 


*: Vol.1. Cl. 1. Ord. 1. Gen, v. Spec. vir. 
+ Id. Cl. x, Ord. 11. Gen. ry, Spec. vit. 
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tion of fresh tumours, and an enlargement of those already 
in existence; and the same may be’ observed of the ac- 
companying hectic fever. If this be decided ‘and con- 
siderable, the disease may run its~course in four or five 
moriths, and sometimes sooner. If the hectic be unde- 
cided and only occasional, the disease may play about the 
system for some years, and at length prove equally fatal. 
Ifthe inflammatory action exceed the low degree we have 
just adverted* to, ulceration’ and suppuration usually 
follow, and the tubercular form passes into, or is united 
with the apostematous. 

Phthisis, as already observed, is a disease of high anti- 
quity as well as of most alarming ‘frequency and fatality. 
So frequent, indeed, is it, as to carry off prematurely, ac- 
cording to Dr. Young’s estimate, and the calculation is 
by no means overcharged, one-fourth part of the inhabit- 
ants of Europe*: and so fatal’ that M.: Bayle will not 
allow it possible for any one to recover who suffers from it 
in its genuine form+. I can distinctly aver, however, that 
I have seen it terminate favourably in one or two instances 
where‘the patient has appeared to be in the last stage’of 
the disease, with a pint and a half of pus'and purulent 
mucus expectorated daily, exhausting night-sweats and 
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anasarca ; but whether from'the treatment pursued or a © 


remedial exertion of nature I will not undertake to say. 
Dr. Parr affirms that he has witnessed six cases of decided 
phthisis recovered from spontaneously. ‘The ordinary 
period of the consumptive diathesis has’ been stated to be 
from the age of eighteen’to that of. thirty-five, occa- 
sionally anticipating the first, and overpassing the second, 
of these limits ; the mean term of its proving fatal has been 
fixed at about thirty ; and the annual victims to its ravages 
in Great Britain, Dr. Woolcombe has calculated at fifty- 
five thousand f. 

‘During the last half century it is said to have been con- 
siderably on the increase ; but this is perhaps chiefly ow- 


* On Consumptive Diseases, Ch. m1. p. 20. 
t Recherches sur la Phthisie Pulmonaire. Par. 1810. 


$ Remarks on the frequency and fatality of different diseases, &c. Svo, 
Lond. 1808, 
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ing to the greater number of infants of delicate health who 


are saved from an early grave by the introduction of :a 
better system of nursing then was formerly practised ;»yet 


who only escape from-a disease of infant life to fall be- 
fore one of adolescénce or adult years. And for the same 
reason savages rarely suffer from consumption, as they 
only rear a healthy race and lose the sickly soon eaad 


birth. 


The question however concerning the actual range of 
the consumptive diathesis, or, in other words, at what 
period of life consumption is most frequent, is still open to 
inquiry. Itwas a common doctrine among the Greek physi- 
cians, and it has very generally descended to our own day, 
that phthisis rarely occurs before fifteen or after thirty-five 
years of age; and Dr. Cullen has entered into an inge- 
nious argument to show why it should be so. Yet the 
tables that have been kept in most parts of the world seem 


to indicate the contrary ; or that, at least, as many die of 


this disease and even originate it after thirty-five or forty 
years of age as antecedently to this period. One of the 
first pathologists who appears to ‘have called the public 
attention to this general concurrence of the tables and 
bills of mortality, is Dr. Woolcombe ; and he particularly 
adverts to the proportions observed in the Dispensary at 
Plymouth, as being the chief source from which he drew 
his calculations: He tells us that of seventy-five deaths 
from consumption, which occurred within the range of 
this establishment, ten took place before the age of fifteen, 
sixteen between fifteen and thirty, and forty-nine above 
the age of thirty; twenty-three of these forty-nine, more- 
over, being above the age of forty *. 

Dr. Alison+ has given the result * various other tables 
most of which are in consonance with Dr. Woolcombe’s. 
Thus Bayle, in his Treatise on Consumption, notices a 
hundred cases above fifteen years of age, all of which ter- 


* Remarks on the frequency and fatality of Diseases, &c. p.'75. 
+ On the Pathology of Seropialous aninehsen. Trans. ef the Medico. MOM 
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“minated fatally im the hospital of Lia Charité at Paris, Gex. IIL 
and after the following proportions: thirty-three below ene 
‘the age of thirty, and sixty-seven above it, of whom, forty- Phthisis. 
four were upwards of forty *. So Haygarth, in his ac. Gon” 
count of the deaths from phthisis in the course of two Hospital of 
years at Chester, makes the total a hundred and thirty- 1 Chari. 
five, of which, twenty-five occurred before the age of fif- res 
teen, forty-two between fifteen and thirty, and sixty-eight 
“above thirty ; forty-four of these last being above forty. 
’ “Jn the practice of the New Town Dispensary at Edin- Edinburgh. 
burgh, Dr. Alison tells us there have been fifty-five 
deaths from phthisis in the last two years, of these, eight 
occurred before fifteen years of age; thirteen between fif- 
teen and thirty ; thirty-four after thirty ; and of these last 
twenty-four after forty.” 
So in Sussmilah’s table of deaths at Berlin in 1746, Berlin. 
out of six hundred deaths from phthisis, two hundred and 
“fifty-one are stated to have occurred before fifteen years 
of age; seventy-three between fifteen and thirty; and 
two hundred and ninety-six above the age of thirty ; two- 
hundred and thirty of which occurred after the age of 
forty. 
In this last table a greater number of deaths took place 
within the first fifteen years than m any fifteen years af- 
terwards. And alike surplus occurs in the calculations at 
Warrington recorded by Dr. Aikin: the proportions being Warrington. 
twenty-four below the age of fourteen, thirty-six between 
fourteen and fifteen, and the same number above the age 
of forty-fivet. While at Carlisle as we learn from Dr Carlisle. 
‘Heysham, out of two hundred and fourteen deaths, fifty- 
nine anticipated the age of fifteen, sixty took place be- 
tween this period and thirty ; and ninety-five above the 
‘age of thirty, sixty-one of these being above that of forty §. 
The general result, therefore, seems, at first sight, to The result 
‘oppose in a very striking degree the doctrine of the Greek athe 
Schools, and those who have followed them, and to show the doctrine 


; . of the Greek 
Loy 2S schools. 


* Bayle, p.42, . + Phil. Trans. Ixiv. Ixy. t Phil. Trans. Vol. liv. 
§ - Milne, on Annuities, Vol. 11. p. 464. ‘ / 
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that the age from fifteen to thirty is most exempt front 
consumption, while that above-thirty or even forty to the 
close of life is most distinguished by fatality from this 
disease, though the period below fifteen is also seriously 
invaded by it. 

But the doctrine of the Greek Schools relates to idio- 
pathic. consumption as the product of a phthisical dia- 
thesis; or, in other words, affirms that this diathesis, 
when not called into action by accidental excitements, is: 
most disposed to show itself between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty-five. And, thus modified, it is probable that 
the doctrine holds good to the present day, notwithstand- 
ing the apparent contradiction of the tables now adverted 
to. For with respect to the cases of consumption that 
anticipate the age of fifteen, by far the greater part of 
them are secondary instead of primary or idiopathic af- 
fections, and follow as sequels of a strumous habit that 
has previously shown itself in a morbid condition of the: 
mesentery or some other organ, with which the lungs at 
length associate in action; though but for such an inci- 
dental excitement they would probably have remained 
quiescent for several years longer. In many instances in- 
deed they are, to the last, rather tabes strwmosa, stru-| 
mous or mesenteric decline, than phthisis or consumption , 
properly so called, though included in the bills of mor-, 
tality or other tables under this last name. And as we. 
have already observed that variolous and vaccine inocu-, 
lation carry various sickly infants through the period of’ 
infancy who would otherwise have fallen victims to the. 
small-pox, yet who a few years afterwards, from the same. 
sickliness of constitution, sink beneath the assault of decline | 
or phthisis, we see sufficient reason for the greater num-. 
ber of early deaths in our own day from what is ordinarily . 
called consumption, and what often is strictly so, though » 
of a secondary or catenating, instead of a primary or. 
idiopathic kind, than was known to the Greek authori- 
ties, whose doctrine, relating to idiopathic pis alone 
is not hereby interfered with. y 

In respect to the exuberant cases that occur in later. 
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life than thirty, they are, for the most part, far less a re- 
sult of a phthisical diathesis, than of an accidental ex- 
posure to causes peculiarly operating upon the lungs, 
and exciting them to a morbid action, so as to produce 
the disease, whether there be any hereditary taint, or pre- 
disposition to consumption, or whether there be none. 

These causes are chiefly the habitual influence of a 
higher degree of heat or of cold, and especially the latter, 
ia is consistent with that euthesy or perfection of con- 
stitution on which sound health depends; and particu- 
larly the mischievous influence of a temperature perpe- 
tually varying from high degrees of heat to those of cold ; 
and a like mischievous exposure to irritating gasses, or 
spicular dust perpetually inhaled in various chemical or 
handicraft occupations, of which we shall have to speak 
more particularly in the sequel. Above thirty years of 
age the stations of mankind are usually fixt, and whether 
healthy or unhealthy, they cannot easily be abandoned. 

If, then, we examine the kind of consumption which 
takes place above this age, we shall find it, in by far the 
greater number of cases, confined to the lower classes—to 
those engaged in the occupations just noticed, or who 
have injured themselves by intemperance; while the 
classes above them, who have passed safely through the 
period of from fifteen to thirty or forty years of age, and 
are free from the incidental excitements alluded to, rarely 
add to the number of deaths from consumption ; and may 
be regarded as having, in a considerable degree, lost what- 
ever predisposition they had to the disease in an anterior ; 
stage of life. Thus again confirming the correctness of 
the earlier and more common doctrine upon this subject, 
- which refers chiefly to consumption as issuing from a 
phthisical diathesis. 

There is hence a material difference very generally dis- 
-cernible in the nature of the disease as occurring In ear- 
lier life, or during the natural range of the predisposition, 
and as occurring from incidental excitements afterwards. 
The first is usually, though not always, of the tubercular 
variety ; the last, as usually of the catarrhal, or aposte- 

s 2 
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matous, most commonly of the catarrhal modification, 
originating from habitual irritation, and. repeated and 


“neglected inflammation, not at first of an unhealthy cha- 


racter, for the most part more active than tubercular in- 
flammation ; and, where suppuration does not take place 
freely, leading to a dark-hued or hepatised induration. 
The causes of phthisis, then, are of two kinds, the pre- 
disponent, and those that excite the predisposition into 


_ action, or operate even where there i is no preryy ite 


whatever. 

Of the nature of the predisponent cause, we know little 
more than that it appears to appertain to a peculiarity of 
constitution which will be noticed presently. ‘The excit- 
ing or occasional causes are very numerous, as mechanical _ 
irritation of the lungs from swallowing a piece of bone; 


‘the dust of metallic or other hard ubanwnele perpetually 


inhaled; frequent and sudden changes of temperature or 
exposure of the body to cold when in a heated state and 
unprepared for it; overaction in speaking, singing, or 
playing on a.wind instrument; the irritation of various 
other diseases, as worms, scrophula, syphilis, or measles; 
the sudden suppression of a cutaneous disease that has 
continued long and formed a part of the habit, as itch; or 
of any habitual discharge as that of menstruation, or blood 
from the hemorrhoidal vessels, when the discharge has be- 
come periodical : the irritation of a too rapid growth of the 
body, and that of various passions perpetually preying 
upon the individual; as mortified ambition, die panies : 
love, home-longing*, when at a remote distance from one’s 
friends and country. 

Examples of consumption from a mechanical iit 
of the lungs are peculiarly numerous, and they furnish 
cases of every variety of the disease according to the ha- 
bit or idiosyncrasy, though the apostematous is less fre- 
quent than the rest. So common is this complaint among 
persons employed in dry-grinding, or pointing needles in 
needle-manufactories, that Dr. Johnstone of Worcester 


* R. Hamilton, in Duncan’s Med. Com. x1, p. 343. 
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informs us they seldom live to be forty, from the accumu- 
lation of the dust of the grind-stones in the air-cells of 
the lungs, and the irritation and suppuration which fol- 
low *. It appears to be little less common among knife 
and scythe-grinders ; whence, according to Dr. Simmons, 
the disease thus originating is called the grinder’s rot +-, 
arid Wepfer gives an account of its proving endemic at 
Waldshut, on the Rhine, where there is a cavern in which 
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mill-stones are dug and wrought, the air is always hot — 


even in the winter, and a very fine dust floats in it, which 
penetrates leathern bags, and discolours money contained 
in'them. ‘“ All the workmen,” says he, ** become con- 
sumptive if they remain there for a year, and some even 
in a shorter time; and they all die unless they apply 
early for assistance.”t And, hence, Dr. Fordyce had 
much reason for regarding the dust of the streets of Lon- 
‘don, as a serious cause of pulmonic disorders§; though it 
is a cause that has been much diminished since the intro- 
duction of paving and watering. As these are causes that 
operate at all agts, consumption amongst such persons oc- 
curs at all ages also; in patients, however, beyond forty 
it may, for the most part, be regarded as a strictly original 
disease, the consumptive diathesis having, by this time, 
as already observed, gradually lost its influence. And it 
is on this account that Dr. Alison regards the tubercular 
or strumous form as rarely taking place after the age of 
thirty-five or forty ||, thus Geadictaihis the ancient, and, 

indeed, the common opinion, how zifach. soever opposed 
by the tables we have already referred. to. 

A. lodgement of: some fragment of a bone even in the 
esophagus has, in like manner, been a frequent cause of 
es which has often been protracted through a es 


* Mem. Med. § Soc. v. 1799. p. 89. 

+ Pract. Observ. on the Treatment of Consumptions, 8vo. 1'780. 
~ $¢ Observationes de Affect. Capitis. 4to. Schaff. 1727-8, quoted by Young on 
‘Consumptive Diseases, p. 206. 
- § Trans. of Soc. for the Improvement of Med. and Chir. Knowledge. 
Vol. 1. 252. 

| Observations on Scrophulous Diseases, &c. Trans. of the Medico-Chir. 
Society of Edinburg, Vol. 1. 1824. 
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Gey. III. period of time. Thus Claubry gives a case of this kind 
Srre. V. which had continued for fourteen years,.and the patient — 


Marasmus 

Phthisis. seemed to be in the last stage of a consumption when he 

pa was fortunate enough to bring up the piece of bone spon- 

Causes. taneously, in consequence of which he recovered, though 
for the preceding four years he had laboured under an 
heemoptysis*. Mr. Holman describes a similar case that 
had run on for fifteen years, accompanied with cough, 
hemoptysis, and hectic diarrhoea; and which was also 
speedily relieved in consequence of the bony fragment, 
three quarters of an inch in length, and apparently ca- 
rious, being suddenly coughed up after the neat of a 
pint of blood +. 

inn A moderate use of the vocal organs, as of any other, 


moderate tends to strengthen them, and to enable public speakers, 
rath hiatal singers, and performers on wind instruments to go through 
in speaking, great exertion without inconvenience, which would be éx- 
jenna tremely fatiguing to those who are but little practised in 
instruments. any of these branches; but the labour is often carried too 
far, and the lungs become habitually irritated, and 
hemoptysis succeeds. I have known this terminate fa- 
tally among clergymen; who have lamented, when too 
late, that in the earlier part of life they spent their 
strength unsparingly in the duties of the pulpit. Hence, 
Dr. Young observes from Rammazini{, that public speak- 
ers, readers, and singers, are most liable to pulmonary 
diseases, and that Morgagni and Valsalva have confirmed 
Evidencead the observation. Cicero himself felt it necessary, as he, 
in Cicero. tells us in his book on ‘orators, to retire from the forum for 
two years, during which he travelled into Asia, and after- 
wards returned with renewed vigour to the duties of his 
profession ; and Moliere died of hemoptysis, immediately 
after performing, for the fourth time, his Malade Ima- 


ginaire §. 
Irritation ‘ ¢ 
from sym- There are many diseases that have a peculiar tendency 
pathetic 
action. * Sedill, Journ. Gen. Med. xxxiv. p. 13. 1809. 


+ Lond. Med. Journ. vn. p. 120.- 
¢ On Consumptive Diseases, p. 264. 
§ Van Swieten, Aph. 1v. § 1201. p. 49. 
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‘to excite phthisis from. their close connexion with the 
lungs or affinity to hectic fever, which is one of its most 
prominent symptoms. Thus, neglected catarrhs form a 
frequent foundation, and measles for the same _ reason. 
Whether the tubercles found in the substance of the lungs 
in the tubercular variety of consumption, be, in every 
instance, strictly scrophulous, may admit of a doubt; that 
_ they are so in many cases is unquestionable ; and hence 
scrophula becomes very generally an exciting, and not 
unfrequently, perhaps, a primary cause, of this disease. 
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‘¢ There is a case by Lissardet, of a fatal consumption | 


which succeeded to a psora, supposed to have been too 
hastily cured; and another by Cauvet of a more favour- 
able termination, under similar circumstances, the dartre 
having re-appeared. It has occurred more than once to 
myself, that the lungs have been attacked during the cure 
of cutaneous affections, and, in one instance, fatally, even 
where no hasty mode of treatment had been pursued.” * 

The tendency of the syphilitic poison to produce phthi- 
sis has been noticed by almost every writer from the time 
_ of Bennet, who particularly dwells upon it +; but whe- 
_ ther this would. be adequate to such a purpose without an 
hereditary predisposition is uncertain. And the same re- 
mark may be made respecting worms which Morgagni 
has stated:to be a very common cause{. Indeed any ha- 
. bitual irritation, in any part of the alimentary canal, seems 
capable of exciting a sympathetic action in the lungs; 
and hence Wilson in Dr..Duncan’s Annals, gives a case 
_ of hectic in a child produced by swallowing a nail two 
inches long, which remained in the stomach fifteen months, 
and was then thrown up, and succeeded by a recovery of 
health §. | 

Rapid growth is always attended with debility and 
consequent. irritability of the entire system ; and, where 
_ there is a predisposition to consumption, this also becomes 
often its harbinger, unless great caution is observed on 
a ae ae eS a a a a a rae 

‘-* On Consumptive Diseases, p. 269. 


+ Vestibulum Tabidorum, 8vo. 1654. Leyd. 
¢ De Morb. Thoracis. Lib. u. Ep. Anat. xx1. 43. - § Vol. 1. 1'796. 
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the occasion. Richerand relates a case of this kind that’ 
terminated fatally, the individual having grown more than. 
an English foot in a year*. I have known a still more 
rapid growth without any other inconvenience than that 
of languor; but in this case there was no erie ees 
diepoditibn’ 

Where the chest labours under any misformation we’ . 
can readily trace another cause of excitement, and are’ 
prepared to meet the examples that from this source so 
frequently occur to us in practice. But it is less easy 
to explain by what means persons otherwise deformed, 
and particularly those who have had limbs amputated 
should be more liable to consumption than others; yet 
this also is a remark that has been made by Bennet +, 
though I do not know that it has been supported by con- 
current observation. 

Of all the occasional or accidental causes of phehieiay 
however, frequent and sudden vicissitudes of temperature 
are probably the most common {; so common, indeed, 
and at the same time so active, se often to be a cause of 
consumption in constitutions where we cannot trace any 
peculiar taint or predisposition whatever. Several hun- 
dred cases of phthisis from this cause, among which were 
many fatal ones, occurred in the channel fleet that block- 
aded the port of Brest in April 1800, as is particularly’ 
noticed by Dr. Trotter. "The summer was hot and dry, 
the duty very severe; and the sailors, wet with sweat, 
were frequently exposed to currents of air at the port- 
holes; and little time was allowed for refitting §. 

Hence the most frequent examples of consumption are 
to be found in those countries which are most subject to: 
changes of temperature. In Great Britain, it is calculated 
that this disease carries off usually about one-fourth of its. 
inhabitants ; at Paris, about one-fifth; and at Vienna, 
one-sixth: while it is by no means common in Russia, 


* Sedill. Journ. Gen. Med. xx. p. 255. + Tabid. Theatr. p. 99. 
+ Broussais, ut supra.—Hastings, Essay on Bronchial Inflammation. 
§ Medicina Nautica. Vol. m1. p. 325, : 
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and still less so in the West new ; for it is checked in 
both regions by the greater uniformity of the atmosphere 
whether hotter or colder *. It is a singular fact, and not 
well accounted for, that of all places which have hitherto 
been compared, the proportional mortality from consump- 
tion appears to have been the greatest at Bristol; and 
this, not among its occasional visitors, but its permanent 
inhabitants; and yet, as though in defiance of experience, 
this very place has been chosen as the great resort of con- 
sumptive persons}. Nor does its mineral water seem en- 
titled to any higher compliment than its atmosphere. Dr. 
Beddoes affirms, in direct terms, that. it is of no manner 
of use {; and Dr. Thomas, in more measured language, 
speaks nearly to the same effect: ‘‘ In my humble opi- 
nion,” says he, “* the waters of the Hot-wells are by no 
means deserving of the credit ascribed to them; as, dur- 
ing a residence of some time at and near these wells, I 
cannot charge my memory with a single instance where 
any person, labouring under a confirmed phthisis, expe- 
rienced much relief from their use alone.”§ 
. Whatever, indeed, produces weakness or languor of 
action, whether generally or locally, as in the organ of the 
lungs, or those with which it is connected by a peculiar 
sympathy, may be regarded as a predisponent. cause of 
consumption, or as having a tendency to call forth its 
latent diathesis into a, state of action. And hence heat 
when above the range of health and entony, 1s often found 
a cause as well as cold, though it does not act so mani- 
festly or so rapidly. But of its power of action we have 
a clear proof in the greater frequency and fatality of con- 
sumption among the native troops of hot climates during 
the fatigues of war than among Europeans who have just 
been inured to the climate, and have, for’a less period of 
time, been under the influence of its relaxing agency. 


* Woolcombe (Dr. W.), Remarks on the frequency and fatality of Diseases, 
8vo. Lond. 1808.—Southey (Dr. H. H.), Observations on Pulmonary Con- 
sumption, 8vo. Lond. 1814. 

+ Youtg, ut supra, p. 42.  $ Manual of Health, &c. 12mo. Lond, 1806. 

§ Pract. of Phys. p. 508, 6th Edition, 
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Gey. II. ‘ We know at least”, observes Dr. Alison, “ that a great 
Noone majority of the inhabitants of these climates, both negroes 
Phthisis. and Hindoos, are unusually prone to scrophula, when 
as sumP they come to temperate climates, and even suffer from it, 
Illustrated. in some instances, in their own, where Europeans are 
WestIndies. nearly free from it. I was favoured by Dr. Fergusson, 
lately inspector of hospitals in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, with a perusal of the report of the deaths and 
chief diseases occurring in the army in these colonies, in 
each quarter, from March 1816, till March 1817, distin- 
guishing the deaths among the white and black troops.”* 
According to these reports the average strength of the 
army, for the entire year, consisted of seven thousand three 
hundred and thirty-seven whites, and five thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-two blacks, out of which there died 
of fever, whites, one in 15.3; blacks, one in 151.8: 
of dysentery, whites, one in 21.4; blacks, one in 58.9: 
but of pulmonic disease, whites, one.in 89.1: blacks, one 
in 45. ‘* Fever, therefore”, remarks Dr. Alison, ‘* caused 
ten times as great a mortality among the white troops as 
among the blacks, and dysentery nearly three times as 
great; but pulmonary complaints caused twice as great a 
mortality among the blacks as among the whites. ‘The 
deaths from this cause were one in 10.9 of the whole 
mortality among the whites; and one in 2.06 of the — 
whole mortality among the blacks ——The pulmonic dis- 
ease among the black troops was almost exclusively 
phthisis, which attacked them chiefly in the more elevated 
situations of the interior of the-islands, where the heat is 
least oppressive, and where the Europeans were most free 
from the diseases which, to them, are in that climate 
most fatal.” 
Why the On this account we can readily see robin in numerous 
toni of the instances, a residence in the warmer regions of Europe, 
Mediterra- proves remedial to occasional visiters from colder and less 
remedial to gewal countries, although the tables of mortality do not 


nea s show a much greater immunity from consumption among 
than to ; 


natives. On a “DT pan TH aT 
* Trans. Medico.-Chir. Soc. Edin. Vol. 1. p.39%.  . — $ Ibid. p. 398. 
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the natives, than exists in higher latitudes. Negroes and 
Hindoos are by no means exempt from: this disease, and 
we shall presently have to show that the southern borders 
of the Mediterranean give proofs of a frequency and fa- 
tality that would be sufficient to deter strangers from 
trying those coasts as a cure, did not daily observation 
justify our recommending them to patients of a more 
northerly origin. 

Where a consumptive diathesis has once originated, 
it is often very evidently transmitted to succeeding ge- 
nerations ; and there is great reason to believe that. the 
disease is in a certain degree contagious. M. Portal, 
anda few other pathologists of distinction, have doubted 
or denied that it possesses any such property ; but the 
apparent instances of communication among near rela- 
tions and close attentive nurses, and especially between 
husbands and wives, who have fallen victims to it in suc- 
cession, are so frequent, that its contagious power has 
‘been admitted by most practitioners and in most ages. 
Aristotle appeals to it as a matter of general belief among 
the Greeks in his day*: and it has since been assented 
to in succession by Galen, Morton, Hoffman, Vogel, 
Desault, Darwin, and most modern writers. : 

I have myself been witness to various cases which 
could not be ascribed to any other cause; and Dr. Rush 
has given an account of a consumption manifestly conta- 

gious, which spread from the proprietors of an estate 
_ among the negroes, who were neither related to the first 
victims, nor had been subjected to fatigue or anxiety on 
_their account, and amongst whom it scarcely ever makes 
_its appearancet. ‘The disease, however, is but slightly 
contagious, admitting it to be so at all; and seems to 
demand a long and intimate communion, as, for in- 
stance, that of sleeping or constantly living in the same 
room, to render the miasm effective. Yet, in the present 
state of the question, most judicious practitioners from 


* Problem, Sect. 1. '7. 
+ Medical Inquiries and Observations. &cs Vol.t. Svo, Phil. 1789. 
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the time of Galen have thought it right to follow his 
advice, and to caution attendants upon consumptive 
patients against the danger of being constantly about 
their persons through hes whole course of the disease. ~ 

The diathesis strictly consumptive is usually associated, 
in the language of Hippocrates*, and Aretzeus, with a 
smooth, fair, and ruddy complexion, light or reddish 
hair, blue eyes, a long neck, a narrow chest, slender — 


- form, and high shoulders, or, in the words of Hippocrates, 


Character of 
consumptive 
diathesis. 


Complexion. 


Magnitude : 
of pupil. 
‘Teeth 
pearly. 
Eyes pecu- 
liarly bright. 


Inference 
from this 
state of the 
teeth. 


shoulders projecting like wings, and a sanguine disposi- 
tion. In some instances, however, the skin is dark, and — 
the hair almost black. According to Dr. Withering 
and Dr. Darwin, the most constant mark of a consump- 


tive habit is an unusual magnitude of the pupil, to. which 


some have added long and dark eye-lashes; but this 
last character seems loose and unestablished. It is a re- 
mark far better supported, that the teeth are peculiarly 
clear, and the eyes peculiarly bright; and that both be- 
come more so when the disease has once commenced its 
inroad ; the former assuming a milky whiteness, and the 
latter a pearly lustre: showing how completely the ani- 
mal oil is absorbed and carried off, not merely from 
the surface and from the interstices of the muscles by 
which the form chiefly becomes emaciated, but from every 
organ whatever: and, in the appearance of the teeth, 
affording an additional proof to, those already. offered us 
when treating of opontia{, that these peculiar bones 
are not extraneous bodies, destitute of vascularity, ‘but 
possessing the same organization as other bones ; rendered 
yellow by a deposit of animal oil, and blanched by its 
removal. 

Professor Camper, and most physicians with him, af- 
firm that this appearance accompanies all the varieties of _ 
the disease; but Dr. Foart Simmons limits it to the tu- 
bercular alone; and conceives it to be a distinguishing 
characteristic of this form of the disease or of a predispo- 
sition to it. And he remarks further, that of those who are 


* Epidem, v. p. 1142. 


| + Chron. Diss. i, 10. 12. 
$ Clu. Ord. x. Vol. 1. p. 48, 2 
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carried off by tubercular phthisis, the greater number will 


be found never to have had a carious tooth*. 

_ The earliest symptoms of phthisis, in whatever manner 
_ excited, are insidious, and. show themselves. obscurely. 
The patient is, perhaps,. sensible of an unusual langour, 
and breathes with less freedom than formerly, so that his 
respirations. are shorter and increased in number. He 
coughs occasionally, but does not complain. of its being 
troublesome, and rarely .expectorates at the same time: 
_ yet, if he make a deep inspiration he is sensible of some 
degree of uneasiness in a particular part of the chest. 
These symptoms gradually increase, and at length the 
pulse is found quicker than usual, particularly towards 
the evening; a more than ordinary perspiration takes 
place in the course of the night; and if the sleep be not 
disturbed by coughing, a considerable paroxysm of cough- 
ing takes place in the morning, and the patient feels re- 
loeed and enfeebled. This may be said to form the first 
stage of the disease: and it is the only hopeful season for 
the interposition of medical aid. 

_ The malady is now decidedly established; the cough 
increases in frequency, and from being dry is accompa- 
nied with a purulent. mucus, varying, according to the 
peculiar. modification of the disease, from a watery whey- 
like sanies, occasionally tinged with blood, to a sputum 
of nearly genuine pus: which, as Aretzeus has well observ- 
ed, may be livid, deep-black, light-brown, or light-green ; 
flattened or round ; hard or soft; fetid or without smell. 
In many cases it is very scanty; and we may also add 
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with Aretzeus, that in some consumptions there is no:ex-— 


pectoration .at all ; for in the apostematous variety the 
sufferer has sometimes died before the vomica has broken. 
The uneasiness in the chest, only perceived at first on 
making a deep inspiration, is now permanent and attended 
with a sense of weight: the hectic fever has assumed its 
full character; the patient can only lie with comfort on 


~*-Practical Observations on the Treatment of Consumption. By Samuel 
Foart Simmons, M.D, 8vo. London, 1779. 
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one side, which is usually the side affected; and the 
breathing, as Bennet has remarked, is frequently accom- 
panied by a sound like the tickmg of a watch. The 
strength now fails apace; the pulse varies from about a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty or thirty; the teeth, 
from a cause just pointed out, increase in transparency, 
and the sclerotica of the eye is pearly-white; ‘ the fin- 
gers”, to continue the elegant description of Aretzeus, as 
given by Dr. Young, “‘ are shrunk, except at the joints, 
which become prominent; the nails are bent for want 
of support and become painful: the nose is sharp, the’ 
cheeks are red, the eyes sunk, but bright, the counte- 
nance as if smiling; the whole body is shrivelled; the 
spine projects, instead of sinking, from the decay of the 
muscles; and the shoulder-blades stand out like the wings 
of birds.” 

The third stage is melancholy and distressing, but 
usually of short duration. It commences with a depress- 
ing and colliquative diarrhoea; but till this period, and 
occasionally indeed through it, the patient supports his 
spirits and flatters himself with ultimate success, while all 
his friends about him are in despondency, and find it 
difficult to suppress their feelings. The voice becomes 
hoarse, the fauces aphthous, or the throat ulcerated, with 
a difficulty of swallowmg. Dropsy, in various forms, 
now makes its approach; the limbs are anasarcous, the” 
belly tumid, or the chest fluctuating; and the oppression 
is only relieved by an augmentation of the night-sweats 
or of the diarrhoea; for it is generally to be found that 
the one set of symptoms is less as the other is greater. 
‘* A few days before the patient’s death, he is frequently 
unable to expectorate from apparent weakness, and~ 
sometimes dies absolutely suffocated: but much more — 
commonly the secretion of pus, ‘as well as the expectora- 
tion, has ceased ; as if the capillary arteries had lost their 
power, or the fluids of the system were exhausted. There ~ 
is also sometimes a degree of languid delirium for some 
days, and occasionally a total imbecillity for a. week. or 
two: though, in general, the faculties are entire, and the 
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senses acute, the patient being perfectly alive to the dan- 
ger and distress of his situation, and retaining, even when 
his extremities are becoming cold, a considerable quick- 
ness of hearing and feeling. The closing scene is often 
painful, but it sometimes consists in the gradual and 
almost imperceptible approach of a sleep which is the 
actual commencement of death.”* : 

Such is the common progress and termination of the 
disease ; but it varies considerably in the character and 
combination of its symptoms, and particularly m the 
tardiness or rapidity of its march, according to the habit 


or idiosyncrasy of the individual, or the variety of the 


disease itself. Where the constitution is firm, and the 
hereditary predisposition striking, it commonly assumes 
the apostematous form, and runs on to the fatal goal 
with prodigious speed, constituting what among the 
vulgar is called, with great force of expression, a gal- 
loping consumption. In this case, the activity of the 
lymphatic, and, mdeed, of every other part of the general 
system is wonderful: the whole frame is in a state of es- 
tuation and greedily preying upon itself. The animal 
spirits are more than ordinarily recruited, and all is hope 
and ardent imagination ; the secernents play with equal 
vigour, and the skin is drenched with moisture, the bron- 
chial vessels are overloaded with mucus, vomica after vo- 
mica becomes distended with pus, and the bowels are a 
mere channel of looseness. ‘The absorbents drink gree- 
dily; and animal oil, cellular membrane, parenchyma, 
and muscle, are all swallowed up and carried away, till 
every organ is rapidly reduced to half its proper weight 
and bulk, and the entire figure becomes a shrivelled ske- 
leton. So swift was the progress of the disease in the case 
-.of the Duchess de Pienne, that M. Portal informs us she 
died in ten or twelve days from the first alarm. 

If before this an extensive vomica burst suddenly and 
with a wide opening into the trachea, or larger bronchial 
tubes, suffocation follows instantly. If its aperture be 


* Young, On Consumptive Diseases, p. 26. — 
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sede _ small, a purulent:matter, often diversicoloured, 1s expec- 
Marasmus torated. in the course of a violent fit of coughing: the 
Bsn expuition then ceases for a few days, and at times,’ with 
Gor a -an apparent relief to the patient: but it returns: in-a 
but equally © short time, and is always ushered by an increase of: the 
certain. febrile’ state for the preceding four’ and twenty hours. 
The breath now becomes tainted, and is offensive to bye- 
standers ; the appetite is lost, and the lightest: foods and 
most: desirable dainties produce a sense of increased lan- 
guor and anxiety. The patient becomes daily more ema- 
ciated: all the symptoms just noticed are exacerbated, 
till at length a supervening colliquative diarrhoea first 
diminishes, and then totally suppresses the expectoration, 
and the sufferer turns himself unexpectedly on his back, 
and, in avery few days afterwards, draws up his aegsiat wee 


in this position usually expires suddenly. 


a an . On other occasions, the march of the consumption is 
tardy : remarkable for its tardiness. This~is particularly the 


case with the tubercular variety when not quickened ‘in 
its pace by returns: of hemoptysis. Hoffman gives’ in- 
stances of two or three who lived under the disease for 
thirty years: and in the Edinburgh Communications “is 
especially in’ the case of an individual who passed nearly the whole of 
ia East a long life under its influence, who was consumptive 
from eighteen to seventy-two, and died of the complaint — 
at last. Of two hundred cases, however, selected by M. 
Bayle, a hundred and four died within nine pests acon: 
may hence be regarded as the mean term. . 
Observa-_ Dissections concur in:showing, in almost every acacia 
tion's on dis- on indurated and ulcerated riiciec Gale lungs, while the 
changes thus exhibited vary greatly in the morbid ‘struc= 
ture they develope; the more obvious of which, though’ 
‘perhaps constituting the two extremesof these changes, 
Whiteand are the white and the dark-coloured or hepatised: knobs. 
dark-colour- P 
edknobs. ‘The first seems:to move forward to a state of inflamma- 
The first in- tion with’a slow and pausing step, and forms the basis of 
fame slow- the tubercular variety before us. ‘The second is more ra- 
giee west pid and uniform in its action, and constitutes the:ca-' 


met within tarrhal or purulent modifications. ‘While, not unfre- — 
combination. . 
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quently, we meet with both these appearances intermixed 
in every possible proportion. Yet we perceive, concur- 
rently with the diagnostics of the disease, that its most 
frequent form is the tubercular; so much so, indeed, 
that M. Laennec has confined his attention to this variety 
alone, and will hardly admit of any other*. ‘The tubercles 
are found indiscriminately in all parts of the cellular tex- 
ture of the lungs, but’: more abundantly at the upper and 
posterior parts. As already observed, they exhibit every 
diversity of size; are often very minute, but more gene- 
rally consist of those circumscribed nodules or indurations 
which Wesser has called grandines. They are whitish 
and opake, like small absorbent glands, but sometimes 
more transparent, like cartilage, with black dots in their 
substance. They augment by degrees till they are half 
an inch or more in diameter; but in general when they 
have acquired the size of large peas they begin to soften 
in the centre, and then open by one or more small aper- 
tures into the neighbouring bronchie, or remain for a 
longer time closed, and constitute small vomics, contain- 


ing a curdy half-formed pus. Occasionally, as we have 


stated, they are found to unite into large abscesses+. 
Now as we have before observed from Dr. Baillie that 
nothing like a gland is to be. found in the cellular mem- 
brane of the lungs in a sound state, constituting the seat 
of these tubercles, and as scrophula selects for its abode a 
glandular structure, tubercular consumption cannot per- 


haps with strict propriety be called a scrophulous disease: 


yet as the untempered fluid contained in the tubercles 
resembles that of scrophula, and, more especially, as this 
variety of consumption is very generally found in consti- 
tutions distinctly scrophulous, the analogy between the 
two is extremely close, and has often led to a similar mode 
of treatment. M. Portal, indeed, contends that glands 


_* De l’Auscultation Médiate; ou Traité du Diagnostie des Maladies des 
Poumons, &c. Par R.T. H. Laennec, D.M. &c. 2 tomes. Paris, 1819. 

+ Young, ut supra.—Portal, Observations sur la Nature et le Traitement de 
la Phthisie—Bayle, Recherches sur la Phthisie Pulmonaire. Par, 1810. 
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exist in great numbers through the whole structure of the 
lungs, but rather from analogy than from demonstration. 
And to the same effect M. Laennec ; “ the tubercles in the 
lungs” , says he, “‘ differ in no respect from those situated 
in the glands ; and which, under the name of scrophula, 
after being softened and evacuated, are often followed by a 
perfect cure.” Here, however, he tells us, the hollows are 
not incarned or filled up with a new material, but haye 
their surfaces covered with a semi-cartilaginous membrane, 
which, as they thus heal or cicatrize, leave as many sound 
fistulee as there were formerly tubercles*. | : 
In some cases, proper abscesses or larger vomice are 
found without any trace of tubercles ; and especially when. 
the disease has followed rapidly upon peripneumony, or. 
taken place in persons of robust habits or entonic plethora. 
And, where the catarrhal symptoms have been striking, 
and, in the increasing hoarseness and free discharge of 
muculent pus, have evinced extensive inflammation on the. 
surface of the trachea, M. Portal has found the whole ex-. 
tent of the tube lined by a crust resembling bone. In. 
some instances, the lungs, from the accretion of new mat- 
ter, have weighed not less than five or six pounds, which 
is nearly four times their ordinary weight; but in others, 
they have been so reduced. as, in the language of the same. 
writer, to leave ‘‘ a vacant space” in the chest; or, in that. 
of M. Bayle, “ to be shrivelled into leather.” On this. 
account, breathing would be impossible if it were not that. 
the lungs in a state of health are capable of containing. 
ten times as much air as is received by an ordinary act. of, 
inspiration: and hence are capable of losing a very. large. 53 
portion of their capacity without suffocation, In some, 
cases, one lung has been entirely: destroyed, and. the office,, 
of respiration maintained, by. the remaining lung alone for. 
many years}. In other,cases, blood, and even pins, have. 
been thrown up from time to time in considerable quanti- 


* De l’Auscultation Médiate, &e. ut supra. 
“> Boneti Sepulchr. Lib. 1. Sect. m. ous hug 3 Raccolti d’ Opuscolé 
Scientifici, xnvi. p. 275, i 
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ties, without the féast trace of ulceration, or breach of con- 
tinuity in the membrane or any part of the structure of 
the lungs*. 


- Many ingenious experiments have been invented to dis- 


tinguish between pus and mucus, in order to determine 
the. actual nature of the disease. Such trials may gratify 
the curiosity of the pathologist, but from the variable, and 
frequently complicated nature of the expectoration, as 
well in the most dangerous as in the earlier stages of the 
complaint, we can derive little assistance from this distinc- 
tion. Mr. Hunter, as a test, employed muriate of ammo- 
nia, having observed that a drop of pus united with a 
drop of this fluid is rendered sopy, while neither blood nor 
_ mucus is affected by itt. Mr. Charles Darwin 


Heu miserande puer ! ! si qua fata aspera ranEpee 
Tu Marcellus eris—- 


proposed a double test of sulphuric acid, and a solution 
of pure potass. If, on the addition of water to pus dis- 
solved in each of these separately, there be a powerful 
precipitation, the matter made use of is determined to be 
pus: if there be no precipitation in either, it is mucus. 
But the simplest and truest character of pus, as was first 
observed and described by Sir Everard Home is, that it 
is a whitish fluid composed of globules contained in a 
transparent liquid: that it does not coagulate by heat ; 
arid is only condensed by alcohol. The presence of the 
globules, as remarked by Dr. Young, may be easily de- 
termined by‘putting a small quantity of the liquid between 
_ two pieces of plate-glass. If it be pus we shall perceive 


ott looking through it towards a candle placed a little way 


off, the appearance, even in the day time, of a bright cir- 
_ cular corona of colours, of which the candle will be the 
centre; a red atea surrounded by a circle of green, and 


this again by another of red’; the colours being so much 


* De Haen, Ratio Med. 1. x1. p. 60.—Willan’ s Reports, 1796, March, 20. 
t See Apostema commune, Vol, u. p. 303. 
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the brighter, the as globules are more. numerous | and 
more equable. If the substance be simply mucous, 
there will be no.rings of colours; though a confused co- 
loured halo may sometimes be perceived by the mixture 
of mucus with blood or some other material. : 

As, however, consumption is by far more frequently a 
tubercular than a strictly purulent disease, and, perhaps, 
more generally fatal under the former than under the lat- 
ter modification, the distinction here sought for is of less 
importance. It is of more consequence to ascertain whe- 
ther morbid excavations from any cause, ulcerative or tu- 
bercular, have taken place at all; and to this point the 


attention of physicians has been peculiarly directed, for 


the purpose, if possible, of obtaining a criterion. 

It is now well known that M. Avenbrugger of Vienna 
suggested, more than half a century ago, the possibility of 
determining whether there were such morbid hollows, or 


other diseased condition of the chest by the means of per- 
cussion by the hand*: and that M. Corvissart was so _ 
much impressed with the importance of the suggestion, 

that. he not only translated Avenbrugger’s work on the © 
subject from the German into the French tongue, but re- — 


commended his method warmly in his Clinical Lectures 
and employed it so generally in his practice, as to obtain 
for it a considerable degree of reputation. There is no 


doubt of its giving us correct information at times: but 
the whole process is accompanied with difficulties which 


we shall notice presently, and in its application jis also 


of limited use. To remedy these evils M. Laennec, 
from an early period of his life, conceived it possible 


to attain the same end, and with much greater exactness, : 


by an acoustic instrument?. His mid was directed to 


the fact, that if the ear be applied to one end of a beam 
of wood, we may distinctly hear the scratch of a i) 


~ # Tnventum Novum ex Percussione Thoracis Humani, ut signo, abstrusos 
interni pectoris morbos delegendi. Vienn. 8vo. 1761. 
+ De)]’Auscultation Médiate; ou Traité du Diagnostic, &c. 
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When made at the other end: and, taking advantage of Gz. 


this hint, he first made a roll of a sheet of paper mound 
up close, and well tied, when “ applying”, says he, *‘ one 
end of it to the region of the precordia, and placing she 
ear at the other end, I was as much surprised as gratified 
on hearing the heart beat more clearly and distinctly than 
I had ever done by a direct application of the ear itself.” 
And, hence, he foresaw that the same instrument might 
also be employed to ascertain a variety of modifications 
in the pulsation of the heatt and the larger arteries. 

- Having experimented upon a series of substances he 
found that bodies of such a density as folded paper, wood, 
,or cane, were best calculated for the purpose; and he at 
‘length fixed upon a cylinder of wood of a foot long, and 
an inch and a half in diameter, with a bore or canal in 
the center three lines in diameter. 'To render this in- 
strument more portable he made it divisible in the middle, 
‘like a German flute, the parts however Pee united by a 
screw. 

- When this cylinder, to which he gives the name of a 
STETHOSCOPE, and which in our own language may be called 
@ CHEST-SOUND, is applied to the chest of a healthy person 
in the act of speaking or singing, nothing is heard but a 
kind of low murmuring, more distinct in some parts of the 
chest than in others: yet where an ulcer or other morbid 
excavation exists in the lungs a very singular change takes 
place ; for the voice of the invalid is no longer heard by 
the disengaged ‘ear, but comes entire to the observant ear 
that is applied to the end of the cylinder opposite to that 
affixed to the chest. This phenomenon M. Laennec 
ascribes to the greater degree of strength which the vocal 
sound exercises in a cavity of wider calibre than the 
bronchi themselves. And the opinion is rendered pro- 


bable as the same phzenomenon occurs when the cylinder 


is applied to the trachea or larynx. To this apparent 
transfer of the voice to the chest the experimenter has 
given the awkward name of pectoriloquism or mediate 
auscultation of the voice. And as the same instrument, or 
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with slight variations, is capable of determining the 
morbid changes that take place in the breathing or con- 
traction of the heart, he hence employs it in like manner 
to obtain. a mediate auscultation of the respiration, 
or of the pelsation of the heart, or the aorta. For the 
first of these two purposes however the canal should be 
gradually widened at the end applied to the chest, ina 
funnel-form, to an ascent of about an inch, and then 
suffered to return suddenly to its general calibre. For 
the second purpose, the canal should be entirely oblite- 
rated, which may be easily done by a plug of the same 
kind of wood; the pulses being propagated through the 
cylinder by vibratory chords*. 

PERCUSSION and AUSCULTATION are in the rivet 
day used simultaneously by many physicians in France, 
and among the rest by M. Laennec himself, and their 
comparative pretensions have been ably estimated im the 
same country by Dr. Collin +, as they have in our own 
by Dr. Forbes f. | 

The prey in which the former method is chiefly 
employed are phthisis, dropsy of the chest, chronic 
pleurisy, chronic peripneumony, emphysema of the hings, 
pneumo-thorax, or a morbid communication of the interior 
of the lungs with the thoracic cavity, and hypertrophy 
of the Hea, or a morbid enlargement of. its substance. © 

In the use of this kind of exploration the patient should 
be in a sitting posture, the points of the. fingers brought 
close together may be employed, or the flat of the hand, 
and either upon the naked chest or with the body-linen 
drawn tight over it. ‘The action of percussion is applied, 
as circumstances may direct, to the fore-part of the chest, 


* De lAuseultation Médiate; ou Traité de Diagnostique des Maladies des 
Poumons et du Coeur, &c. Par R.'T., H. Laennec, D.M. &c. 2 toms. sia 
1818. 

ft Des Diverses Méthodes d’Explorationde la Poitrine et de. leur Applicae 
tion au Diagnostics des ses Maladies. 8vo. Paris. 1824. 

$ Original Cases, with Dissections and Observations Illustrating the Use of 
the Siethonseis and Percussion, &¢, 8vo. London, 1824, 
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- the sides, or the back. In the first of which cases the 
patient is to hold his head erect, and throw back his 
shoulders, that the chest may be protruded, and the skin 
and muscles drawn tight over its bones, by which the 
sound is rendered most distinct. In striking the lateral 
parts of the chest the patient is to hold’ his arms across 
his head, so that the walls of the thorax may become 
tense, and the sound rise distinct as in the former in- 
stance. If the back be operated upon, the patient is, for 
the same reason, to bend forward, and draw his shoulders 
towards the anterior part of the chest, hereby rounding 
the dorsal region. ‘The degree of percussion is to be 
varied according to the subject and the place; so that a 
more powerful impulse is to be employed in a fat or robust 
than in a slender and emaciated subject; for the stroke 
that is sufficient to educe a clear sound in the latter CBE, 
may draw forth none in the former. 

The amount of the sound must depend upon the ge- 
neral sum of the hollow contained in the chest, as in 
striking a cask, to which M. Avenbrugger very forcibly 
compares it. And hence to determine whether this 
amount be more or less than it ought, it is necessary we 
should become first. acquainted with its character in a 
healthy state, and accustom ourselves to the percussion of 
those who are well. Its changes from this standard are 
of three heads; it may be greater or stronger than na- 
tural; dull or obscure; or totally wanting. The first 
takes place where the cavity or hollow is Enlarged, as in 
emphysema of the lungs, which, so to speak, resemble a 
cask comparatively empty, or rather containing a large 
volume of air: the second in edema of the lungs, severe 
catarrh, or the earlier stage of peripneumony ; in which 
the interior is more than usually occupied with dense 
matter: and the third in a tuberculated or hepatised state 
_ of the lungs, or when they are crowded with any other 
morbid secretion or induration, so as to be choked up, 
and leave no room for resonance. | 


The chief difficulties attending the diagnostic of per- 
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cussion are the long habit required for its use before. it 

can be employed with any advantage, and the peculiar 

tact or address with which the stroke must. be applied to 

produce its proper effect: the limited power of our ha- 

ving recourse to it in many cases of females on the score of 
delicacy ; and its occasional .uselessness, perhaps: decep- 

tion, in other cases. Thus it is altogether unavailing in 
patients possessing much corpulency ; and although it af- 

fords a pretty clear indication in hydrothorax, when the 

chest is but partially loaded, and in peripneumony before 

suppuration has taken place; yet as no sound is. yielded . 
when the chest is quite full of fluid, and a very different 

sound to what was at first elicited when a vomica has burst, 

both these diseases may be mistaken in their most impor- 
tant stage. In nervous coughs, asthmas, dyspneeas, and 

enedhe concretions about the heart in young subjects 

M. Avenbrugger himself admits the total ans of his 
method. 

The diagnostic of auscuttatIon has some advantage 
in most of these respects. It is employed, as we have al- 
ready observed, for three distinct purposes; as a test of 
the voice, of the REsriRATION, and of the acTion oF 
THE HEART AND AORTA. 

When employed for the first purpose, or that of i 
mining the state of the voice, it affords, under different - 
circumstances, four different kinds of measure: as that:of 
its degree of intensity, which M. Laennec has denomina- 
ted its resonance; its articulation, to which, as above 
stated, he has given the name of peeforiloguism ; its sup- 
pression, or under-tone which, from its supposed resem- 
blance to the voice of goats, he has called hegophonism ; 
and its vibratory clink, distinguished by the name of me- 
tallic tinkling. 'The first of these tests, when existing in a 
higher tone than natural, is supposed, for the most part, to 
indicate a certain degree of induration in the substance of 
the lungs. The second, or that of pectoriloquism, we have 
already noticed: it is a measurer of tuberculous excava- 
tions communicating with the bronchia. The third indi- 
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cates, in the opinion of M. Laennec, a flattening of the 
bronchial tubes. And the fourth a morbid communica- 
tion of the interior of the lungs with the cavity of the 
chest. 

Where the stethoscope, or chest-sound, is employed as 
a measurer of the RESPIRATION, it runs parallel with the 
modifications of percussion, and determines its intensity, 
its atony, and its absence; and detects also its combina- 
tion with foreign sounds. Under the first modification it 
strikes the ear like the strong and sonorous breathing of 
children, into which the action of the trachea greatly 
enters; and on this account, the present modification is 
distinguished by M. Laennec by the name of pwerile, or 
tracheal. It occurs especially in. cases in which an entire 
lung, or a considerable portion of both, is rendered im- 
‘pervious to air, and especially in acute diseases. ‘The 
‘modifications of a weak or absent respiration upon the 
use of the cylinder indicate a general obstruction in the 
respiratory organ, and only vary in the degree or extent 
of such morbid change ; and hence, as in the parallel mo- 
- difications of percussion, they become tests of certain dif- 


ferent stages of hydrothorax and peripneumony. The 


foreign sounds with which the cylinder detects the respi- 
ration to be occasionally combined, are various kinds of 
rale or rattle, to which the inventor of the present method 
has given the name of crepitous, and subcrepitous, mu- 
cous, sonorous, sibilous. 'The first or crepitous rattle, 
is denominated from its resembling in sound the crepi- 
tation of salt in a heated vessel, or that emitted by frying 
butter. It is supposed to be a pathognomic sign :ih pe- 


ripneumony on its first attack, and occurs sometimes in- 


hemoptysis. ‘The swbcrepitows is an under-sound of the 
same kind, and indicates an edematous state of the lungs. 
The mucous ratile is that peculiar kind of stertor called 
“the dead rattles” by the vulgar of our own country, 
though im a less degree of intensity. It is produced by a 
transmission of the breath through fluids accumulated in 
the trachea or bronchiee, and measures the extent of such 
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accumulation in catarrhal phthisis, hemoptysis, and other 
important diseases. The sonorows and sibilous rattle 
are of less importance as diagnostics, and exhibit consi- 
derable ramifications in their character. The former 
gives sometimes a loud, and sometimes a deep snore, and 
sometimes the cooing of a wood-pigeon ; the latter consists 
of a whizzing, or whispering tone, or of chirping like 
that of birds, often alternately ceasing and renewing its 
murmur. Both descriptions indicate some partial ob- 
struction of the bronchial tubes; the latter perhaps of 
the smaller cells. 

But the method of mediate sraculéstions is also em- 
ployed to determine the degree of the sTRENGTH AND 
ACTION OF THE HEART. And it is supposed to do this 
in four distinct ways: by measuring the extent of the 


pulsation; its shock or impulse; its sound; and its 


rhythm. 

In a healthy person, of moderate stoutness, ad well- 
proportioned heart, the action of this last organ, upon an 
application of the stethoscope is not found to EXTEND 
beyond the range of the cardiac region, or the space com- 
prised between the cartilages of the fifth and seventh ribs, 
and under the lower end of the sternum. It is, however, 
often traced, in a state of disease, through the whole of 
the left, or the right side of the chest, as well as in. the 


regions posterior to them: which is generally owing to the 


feebleness of the heart, and the extenuation of its walls. 


Measures 
the pulsa- 
tion as to 
impulse. 


It may therefore be taken as a general rule, according to 
M. Laennec, that a perceptible extent of the heart's action 
isin, the: direct ratio of its thinness and weakness, or 
inversely to its substance and power. A wide range of 
sound is often, indeed, traced when the heart is enlarged ; 
but in this case its walls are morbidly slender; and the 
enlargement consists in a mere dilatation of its ventricles. 
And hence this diseased extent of action is often traced 
m particular kinds of a hypertrophy of the organ. 

The heart is also frequently found to be hereby affected 
in the SHOCK or IMPULSE of its-stroke. The stouter and 
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thicker the walls of the heart, the more violent is the im- 
pulse, insomuch that, as we have already had occasion to 
observe, the bed-clothes have sometimes been seen to be 
hereby elevated. ‘This impulse is peculiarly caught hold 
of by the stethoscope: andis in some cases so energetic 
as even to lift up the observer’s head, and to give an un- 
pleasant shock to his ear. In proper hypertrophies, there- 
fore, or such enlargements of the heart as are opposed 
to the preceding, in which the natural cavities are not 
much interfered with, and the augment consists altogether 
in a thickening of the parietes, we have reason to expect 
the present effect ; which, in like manner, becomes a pa- 
thognomic sign of such a disorder, and indicates its ex- 
istence. 

The stethoscope, also, measures the sounpof the heart’s 
pulsation, When the action of the heart is peculiarly 
violent, as in vehement palpitations, the individual him- 
self becomes sensible of a peculiar sound, as well as of 
an increased impulse ; and it has, indeed, in a few rare 
cases been heard at a distance from the patient’s person. 
Now the application of the stethoscope heightens the 
sound of the pulsation considerably at all times, insomuch 
that in its ordmary tenour of health it communicates a 
certain degree of sonorous vibration which cannot be 
perceived otherwise ; the sound, however, produced by 
the contraction of the ventricles, and which is accompa~ 
nied by the stroke of the pulse, bemg much clearer than 
that produced by the contraction or systole of the auricles, 
so that there is at all times to the.ear of the experimenter 
a double or alternate sound, consisting of a louder volume 
succeeded by alower. The seat of this double sound, in 
a state of health, is the cardiac region, to:which it is limit- 
ed; but in a state of disease it spreads much wider, and 
is heard distinctly in other places. ‘The sound, moreover, 
waries from the standard of health bothin intensity and in. 
hebetude. Where the diameter of the heart. is enlarged 
by. a dilatation of its.cavities, whilst its wallsiare weakened 
_ and rendered thinner, the sound is loud and distinct ; but 
where, on the contrary, its walls are considerably. thicken- 
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ed and enlarged, the cavities remaining but little disturb- 
ed, the sound is morbidly dull or obscure ; and where the 
same organic thickening exists in considerable excess, the 
contraction: of the ventricles produces a mere shock or im- 
pulse without any sound whatever. 
The sound moreover is not only varied in its intensity 
but in its vibration from a natural state. It is sometimes 
accompanied with a peculiar hissing like that of a pair of 
bellows, and is in this state either continuous or intermit- 
tent, indicating, according to M. Laennec, a spasm or 
some other temporary and partial obstruction of the first 
organs of the circulating system. At other times the ac- 
companying noise is like that of a rasp or file; which is 
always permanent and evinces a permanent obstruction in 
some of the orifices of the heart. And in one or two in- 


stances Dr. Collin has observed it combined with a 
crackling like that of new leather, which he supposes to 


be a pathognomic indication of an inflammation of the 
pericardium, from his having traced this affection in a 
person who died during its existence.: 

The stethoscope is also supposed to detect in a pe- 
culiar degree the RHYTHM or relative duration and succes- 
sion of the ventricular and auricular contractions. These 
are sometimes alternated with considerable but irregular 
intermissions, and sometimes far roo rapid in their suc- 
cession: both which changes from the rhythm of health 
indicate that kind of organic affection which is dependent 
upon delicacy of constitution, and is often congenital. 
They do not however augur the existence of any danger- 
ous or even very serious malady. ; 

‘It appears from this general outline that the method of 
MEDIATE AUSCULTATION may be advantageously applied 
in one or all its forms to a detection of various important 
diseases of the chest, and especially to the different va- 
rieties of phthisis: that it may be more generally em- 
ployed than that of percussion, since corpulescency will 
seldom prove a bar to its use; and that it is often more 
definite in its results. ) | 

Notwithstanding, however, all the ingenuity that it 
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evinces, it must often be found an imperfect guide in de- Om eae 
ciding on the actual state of a disease, or even indicating Meal 
the disease itself, to say nothing of the long and repeated. Phthisis. 
experience which is absolutely necessary to its being ion 
employed with precision. For first, it gives us a very and at all 
doubtful kind of information concerning the existence of ae 
tubercles or vomice till they have actually broken, and. seein’ 
produced numerous excavations, and consequently is of Exemplified 
little use in the earlier stages of the disease. Next, as it <o aelhaauerd 
has been observed by M. Laennec himself that some per- 

sons have an habitually relaxed state of some of the 
bronchial vessels from hooping-cough or chronic catarrh, 

or a few minute excavations in the organ of the lungs 

without any serious deviation from a state of ordinary 

health; as also that patients. occasionally recover from 

the tubercular species of consumption and have the inte-. 

rior of the hollows or fistulee hereby produced, not filled 

up, but lined with a semicartilaginous membrane, thus ef- 

fecting a natural cure,—the phenomenon of pectoriloquism 

will here be as distinct as in a morbid state of the pulmo- 

nary organ, and consequently may often lead the practi-: 

tioner astray. And lastly as the stethoscope is limited or. 

nearly so to the ulcerative forms of phthisis, the disease 

may exist in the catarrhal variety, and still elude its power. 

For these and other reasons little dependence is placed on Bes At 
this instrument by M. Rostan, and still less by M. Fo- Rostanand © 
deré; nor is it likely to obtain a very extensive. use in 
our own country. It has also been employed to ascertain 

the existence of pregnancy, but with very doubtful success. 

Such is the general history of phthisis. The pathology. eeeieay 
and practice are in a most unsatisfactory and unsettled erbed atin: 
state : nor can any thing be conceived more contradictory ‘factory and 

Bit : unsettled. 
than the writings upon both. these subjects. Boerhaave’ elite 
regarded consumption as a local disease, or conversion. Boerhaave : 
of all the blood and chyle into pus by means of an ero- ae > agin 
sive ulcer seated in the lungs: Stahl as a general disease Stahl. 
unaffected. by pus or any other acrimony. The latter Of Stahl, as 
ascribed consumption to the very abundant use of bark hataerays 
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which was then prevailing in Europe: while Morton re= 


garded bark as his sheet-anchor in effecting a cure. Con- 


sumption, according to Brillouet and many other writers, 
is identic with aston and is only to be cured by 
tonics, alkalies, corrosive sublimate, or other mercurial 
alterants employed for the cure of scrophulous affections*. 
According to Cullen, though it has an apparent connexion 
with scrophula, the analogy affords us no assistance im the 


treatment, and the remedies for the one are of no avail i in 


the other. 


Dr. Rush contemplated it for the most part as an én 


tonic or inflammatory disease, and particularly in its first: 
stage, though it is sometimes accompanied with a hectic 
or even a typhous fever. And hence his principal reme- 
dies were salivation, or bleeding, which he sometimes pre- 
scribed fifteen times in six weeks, emetics, nitre in large 


doses, amilk and vegetable diet, walking in cold air even 


during an hemoptysis, and afterwards severe exercise. 
The hardships of a military life, says he, have effected — 


cures in a multitude of cases of confirmed consumption ; 
and a riding post-man has been relieved more than once 
by the pursuit of his occupation}. This bold practice 


excited many followers, and was tried with variable suc-— 


cess upon a large scale. But a practice of an opposite 
kind equally bold, and which soon became equally 
popular, was proposed at the same time by M. Sal- 


vadori of Trent +. Consumption, in the view of this 


pathologist, is an atonic instead of an entonic disorder 
from the beginning, a disease of direct debility and not of — 
inflammation; and’ hence is only to be cured by an: ac-— 
tive plan of stimulants and roborants from thie first. The’ 


patient’ s diet is to consist of copious meals of meat and’ 
wine, and his’ chief regimen’ to be that of climbing hills; 


or precipitous steeps in the morning as quickly as he is* 


* Journ. de Med. 1777. 
+ Med. Inquir. and Observ. 1. Svo. Phil. 1789. 11, 1798. y, 1802. 
$ Del Morbo-Tisico, 2 Vol, Svo. Trent, 1797, 


ie: } 


‘ 
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able, till he is out of breath and bathed in sweat, and then 
augmenting the perspiration by placing himself near a 
large fire. Mr. May, who adopted the same general prin- 


ciple, seems to have postponed the gymnastic part of the 


process till the symptoms were alleviated, and to have call- 
ed in the aid of medicines which Salvadori regarded as 
superfluous. May’s medicinal means were emetics, bark, 
and laudanum, night and morning ; and for diet, he pre- 
scribed soup, meat, wine, porter, brandy and water, eggs, 
oysters with proper condiments. Swinging was inter- 
posed twice-a-day ; and horse-exercise was to complete 
the cure*. 

Many later writers believe consumption to be very 
generally produced by a habit of drinking vinegar daily 
to improve the figure: and Dessault relates a case in 
which this effect was produced in the course of a month. 
Galen recommends vinegar as the best refrigerant we 
can employ: and Dr. Gregory, in 1794, gave the case 
of a patient who recovered. by using three dozen lemons 
daily. Dr. Beddoes felt justified in declaring fox-glove 
a cure for consumption as certain as bark for agues{ : 
Dr. Barton affirms he has never known but one case 
cured by it, though others may have been palliated § : 
and Dr. Parr asserts roundly that it is more injurious 
than beneficial ||. 

Contradictory, however, as are these statements with 


each other, they are chiefly so, as being either too highly 


coloured or too indiscriminate. We have already con- 
sidered phthisis under three varieties or modifications, 
chiefly in respect to its being deeper seated or more. su- 
perficial ; the apostematous. lying lowermost, the tuber- 


cular somewhat higher, and the catarrhal on the surface.. 


* Lond. Med. Fates 1x, 1788. 

tT Sur les Maladies Vénériennes, la Rage, et la Phthisie, 12 Bord. 1739. 

} Essay on the causes, early signs, and prevention of Pulmogary Con- 
sumption, 1799. 

§ Collections for a Materia Medica, 8vo. Philadel. 1798. 

{ Med, Dict. in verb, Phthisis, Vol. u. p. 410. 
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But each of these, as-it occurs in different constitutions, 
or under different circumstances, may exhibit very dif 
ferent symptoms, and demand a very different, and per- 
haps an opposite mode of treatment. And hence most 
of the principles on which the preceding opinions and 
modes of practice are founded, may derive authority from 
particular examples of success; and are so far correct, 
though,: perhaps, none of them will apply to the whole. 
So considerable, indeed, are the shades of distinction 
from this multiplicity of causes that every separate case 
of consumption should be allowed to speak for itself, and 
must call for much deviation from the widest line of treat- 
ment we can ever propose to ourselves under the form of 
general rules. ; 
The continuance of the disease when once produced 
may depend, as we took occasion to observe when dis- 
cussing the nature of hectic fever*, on the state of the 
constitution, or on the local irritation; for the ‘hectic 
may be kept up by either, and so long as this continues 
we can have no expectation of recovery. In the first 
place, the local irritation may be small, while the consti= 
tution itself is bad, and does not dispose the parts to a 
healing condition. And, secondly, the constitution may 
be good, while: the local irritation is so considerable that 
there is not remedial power enough in the former to sub- 
due it. _How far both these principles have been kept 
in view by pathologists at large, in their treatment of — 
phthisis it is difficult to determine, though they ought 
never to be lost sight of: yet the general intentions by: 
which they seem to have been guided, in the midst of all 
the contrariety of practice we have just noticed, are the 
following : ae 
I. To take off Mah alt action. 
II. To correct the specific acrimony. 
III. ‘To support under debility. 


« See Epanetus Hectica, Vol. 11, p. 206: 
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IV. To subdue the local irritation and impseye tlie 
secretion. 
V. To excite a change of action. 


_ I. If the patient be of a robust habit and in the prime 
and vigour of life, and if the symptoms indicate conside- 
rable inflammation, whether in the lungs or bronchiz, 
such as, in the former case, fixed pain and weight in the 
_ chest, increased by lying on one side, with a dry but trou- 
blesome cough; and in the latter, a general soreness 
rather than pain in the chest, frequent and violent cough 
with a copious excretion of a thin, offensive, and puru- 
lent mucus ; and, in both cases, with a full and strong 
pulse, the fever though remissive, making an approach 
towards a cauma, constituting the plekbarte species of 
M. Portal, and the inflammatory of Dr. Rush, there can 
be no question that our object in both these cases should 
be to diminish the vascular action by every mean in our 
power. Copious bleeding by venesection should be had 
recourse to with all speed: and though we shall seldom 
be called upon so closely to follow the steps of Dr. Dover 
as to repeat the operation fifty times in succession* be- 
fore we desist, it may be necessary to follow it up rapidly 
to the third, fourth or fifth time. M. Portal, in the ca- 
tarrhal variety, bled a man, seventy-eight years old, three 
times with the happiest effect. Immediately after the 
use of the lancet, we should employ small doses of ipe- 
cacuan or antimonial powder, so as to maintain a nausea 
till the pulse is lowered. Where the symptoms approach 
to peripneumony, the latter is to be preferred; where 
they lean to an inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the bronchi, the former, of which three or four grains 
may be given three or four times a-day, and will often 
prove. expectorant, and unload the mucous follicles of 
the air-cells. The bowels should, in the mean time, be 
thoroughly opened by neutral salts or uniting three or 


* Ancient Physician’s Legacy to his Country, 8vo. Lond. 
VOL. III, ius 
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four grains of calomel with the nauseating powder: and 
after this the fox-glove may be had recourse to with a 
considerable promise of success. Von Helmont first em- 
ployed this last medicine as a specific for scrophula: but 
the only specific influence we know it to possess is on the 
dCi and on the action of the heart and arteries. It 
is for.this last effect that we look to it in the present in- 
stance; the only effect in all probability that renders it of 
any advantage in consumption. In catarrhal phthisis it 
seems sometimes, however, to improve the character of 
the exspuition, and to render it less thin and acrid: but 
this is, perhaps, a collateral result of the diminished ac- 
tion of the arterial system: for an increased flow of ge- 
nuine mucus, like that of genuine pus, depends upon only 
a small augmentation of vascular energy: since, if the 
vessels be urged beyond this, the secretion is hot, watery, 
and acrimonious. 

If sudorifics be ever advisable in any modification of 
phthisis, it is here we may expect to find them of use. 
Bennet indulged the hectic morning-sweats as a mean of 
abating the symptoms, and Moreton observes that no- 
thing is gained by checking them. But it is perfectly 
clear that they very greatly add to the debility, and never 
prove critical. It has been proposed by others, however, 
to overcome the morbid sweats by exciting a sweat of a 
different kind: “for it is as practicable”, says Mr. Watt, 
“to cure sweating by sudorifics, as diarrhoea by cathar- 
tics’.* There is something plausible in this remark, 
and the experiment might, perhaps, be allowed to form 
a part of the reducent plan before us. But the author 
has never tried it, and even in the state of the disease we 


are now contemplating, he would prefer mild diaphoretics 


or relaxants to drastic sudorifics.. 

When a sufficient inroad has thus been made upon the 
inflammatory diathesis, we may content ourselves with an 
administration of the cooling neutrals, of which nitre— 


* Cases of Diabetes, Consumption, &c. Svo. Paisley, 1808. 
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is one of the best. It may be given in almond-emulsion 
in the proportion of a scruple to half a pint; and, if the 
cough be still troublesome, may be conveniently united 
with some light narcotic, as the extract of hyoscyamus or 
white poppy. ‘The diet and general regimen are points 
of great importance; but upon these we shall have to 
_speak presently. — 

It is not often, however, that phthisis commences 
with the inflammatory action we have thus far contem- 
plated*. Its ordinary march is unostentatious and insi- 
dious ; and it takes possession of the fair and delicate, 
rather than of the firm and athletic frame, and chiefly 
in those possessing this figure who can trace it in their 
ancestors and have hence reason to apprehend an heredi- 
tary taint. 

II. Of the proximate cause of this predisponent dia- 
thesis we know nothing: it is generally supposed to have 
a near analogy to that of scrophula; and when called 
into action it commonly shows itself in the form of the 
tubercular variety : the tubercles themselves, though not 
occurring in a structure strictly glandular, bearing a con- 
siderable resemblance to scrophulous indurations. And, 
on this account, as there are various medicines, and a 
particular regimen that seem to have a beneficial effect 
upon a scrophulous habit, the same have been often re- 
sorted to for the cure of consumption. Thus, sea-water, 
the alkalies, almost all the metallic salts, and especially 
those of mercury, have been repeatedly tried, but appa- 
rently with very doubtful success. Mr. Spaldin, in the 
American Medical Repository, gives the case of a patient 
who had taken nearly two pounds of, potash and soda, in- 
termixed like common salt, with his ordinary food ; and, 
he states with considerable benefit, after fox-glove, sul- 
phuric acid and bitters had been successively found to 
disagree; and Dr. Trotter affirms that among seamen 


* See Epanetus Heetica, Vol. 1. P 210. 
+ Vol. v. p. 220. 
ua 
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in scrophulous consumption, as he calls the tubercular,’ 


‘salt and salt diet have proved of eminent service, but» 


that the most effectual remedy is cinchona with sulphur*.: 
Yet though serviceable in particular ‘cases of tubercular 
consumption, this class of medicines is far less efficacious 
than in ‘strumous affections ;\ and the remark of Dr. 
Cullen, which he has confined to two or three varieties 
of them, may be extended to the whole. ‘‘ In scrophula”,’ 
says he, “‘the remedies that are seemingly of most power 
are sea-water and certain mineral waters, but these have 
generally proved hurtful in the case of tubercles of the 
lungs. I have known”, he adds, “several instances of 
mercury very fully employed for certain diseases in per- 


- sons who were supposed at the time to have tubercles 
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Of silver: 
Lead : 


Zine: 


Arsenic: 
Manganese: 
Cobalt : 
Copper : 
Barytes: 


formed, or forming in their lungs: but though the mer- 
cury proved a cure for those other diseases, it was of no. 
service in preventing phthisis, and in some cases seemed 
to hurry it on.” + reads 
Nor have any other jnoeallis salts been of more use’ 
than those of mercury. Dr. Roberts has had the spirit» 
and. perseverance to run through the whole range of such. 
of them as can in any way be thought applicable to this 


complaint ; and has also had the candour, after a suffi- 


cient scale of trial in St. Bartholomew’s, a candour how: 
seldom to be met with, to confess that none of them’were. 
administered with success. 'The experimented list con~ 


sisted of silver in its nitrate; lead in its superacetate, 


combined with opium for counteracting its deleterious ef= 


- fects ; zinc, in its sulphate and oxyde; and the precipi~ 
tate from the sulphate of potash, combined with myrrh; 


arsenic in the neutral. salt formed by a combination with 
potash; manganese ‘in its white oxyde, in doses of ten 
grains every six hours; cobalt in its black oxyde, in doses 
of from one grain to four; ammoniated. copper ;* and mu- 
riate of barytes. And with a like want of success, he 


* Medicina Nautica. Vol. m1. p. 359. 
t Pract. of Phys, Vol. 11. Sect. pcecevir. p, 298. 
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tells us in addition, were. employed the vegetable nar- 
cotics, aconite, hyoscyamus, stramonium, belladonna, as 
also toxicodendron*. We may hence, I think, nearly 
conclude with Dr. Cullen, that, “the analogy of scro- 
phula gives no assistance in this matter”-+. And it is 
probably on this account that M. Foderé has treated of 
tubercular and scrophulous consumption as two distinct 
forms of the disease.{ | 
The preparations of iodine have a fair claim to atten- 
tion here as well as in scrophula; though, as we shall af- 
terwards have occasion to observe§, great caution is neces- 
sary in employing them ; while it is only where the affec- 
tion is pretty evidently tubercular that we have any rea- 
son to expect success from their use ; and even here, only 
iman incipient state of this variety. I have found a local 
application. of the ointment relieve the. cough and pain 
inthe side in some cases more effectually and more per- 
manently than the tartar emetic eruption. And if the 
erythema hereby produced should prevent a continuance 
of the application ||, we may substitute the form of pills 
or of tincture; giving half a grain of the iodine in either 
mode of preparation, two or three times a-day. 
- This part of our subject, however, ought not to be 
closed without briefly adverting to the practice which has 
lately been adopted by some pathologists, of giving very 
small doses of antimony in the form of tartar emetic 
dissolved in a large body of some simple menstruum and. 
continuing it for an almost indefinite period of-time: but 


whether this be recommended with a view of destroying . 
any specific acrimony, or of allaying general irritation, | 


I cannot determine. Dr. Balfour dissolves two grains 
of the emetic tartar in six ounces of water, and prescribes 
an ounce of this mixture, that is, a third part of a grain 


_»* Med. Trans. Vol. 1v. p. 129. 
+ Pract. of Phys. Vol. 11. Sect. pccccvu. 
-} Lecons sur les Epidemies et Hygiene Publique. Tom, 11. Paris, 1823. 
§ Vol. v. p. 315. 
| For its other troublesome. effects, see Vol. v. Cl.va. Ord. 1. Gen. 1 
Spec.1. Emphyma. Sarcoma Bronchocele, p. 315. 
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of the tartarized antimony, to be taken every hour, anda 
smaller quantity where this is found to nauseate. M. 
Lenthois, in his Methode Preservatif, apparently with a 
view of imitating the great processes of nature in her 
manufacture of those metallic and other mineral waters 
which have been taken with most success, gives it in a 
far more divided state, and consequently with a much 
larger quantity of menstruum. He first dissolves a grain 
of tartarized antimony in eight table spoonfuls of distilled 
water, and then adds to hie entire mixture six or eight 
pints of water in addition, and sometimes not less than 
twelve. ‘The solution thus weakened is employed by the 
patient for common drink in every case and stage of con- 
sumption, either alone or with some other drink at meals, 
or occasionally with wine; it is taken without limitation 
at all seasons and hours. 

How far this method may answer I cannot say from 
personal practice: but the success of M. Lenthois is ren- 
dered suspicious from its pretended extent ; for he hereby 
prevents the disease, as he tells us, if it be not begun, 
and cures three out of four where it is. . 

III. But though in consumption we can avail our- 
selves but little of the treatment that applies to scrophula, 
and know nothing whatever of the nature of its specific 
acrimony or Miasm, we see enough to convince us that 
consumption, in its general character is, like scrophula, 
a. disease of ‘debility: and that wherever it exhibits an 
excess of vascular action, it is merely in consequence 
of being planted upon a plethoric or entonic tempera- 
ment. And hetice another principle, conspicuous’ in 
most of the remedial plans to which it has given birth, 
is that of supporting the ge ‘while labourmg under its 
influence. 

This principle is well founded, but of difficult mili 
tion; and, like the opposite principle of reduction, has 
been often carried to an extreme. During the last cen- 


tury Salvadori in the Tyrol, and in the present day Dr. 


Stewart of Edinburgh, are justly chargeable with having | 
done this by a very general allowance of nourishing diet» 


- 
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in conjunction with pure or diluted wine, bark, steel, and 
‘other tonics; exercise on horse-back, and affusion with 
vinegar and'cold water. In its ordinary course, the dis- 
ease itself is not only peculiarly prodigal of animal 
strength, but peculiarly protracted in its duration, while 
the fever, though remissive, rarely subsides altogether, 
or allows any interval of which we can avail ourselves. 
In some instances, however, it does allow such interval, 
and especially where it has continued for. a long period, 
and has broken down the general vigour of the frame ; 
in which case Moreton occasionally found the inflamma- 
tory form, with which it commenced, converted into a low 
intermittent, sometimes assuming the quotidian, but more 
generally the tertian type; beginning with cold fits, and 
succeeded by intense heat and profuse sweats which ex- 
hausted the patient, though they left him in high spirits 
during the intermissions*. And in such instances, it 1s pos- 
_ sible that the tonic and stimulant plan of bark, wine, and 
even high-seasoned dishes, with cold air, cold bathing, 
and active exercise, so warmly eulogized by the writers 
justreferred to,as well as by many others, may occasionally 
prove successful; and particularly where the disease is of 
the apostematous or catarrhal variety, and there is no con- 
stitutional taint to oppose at the same time. And it is 
here also, if any where, that the bustling and violent ex- 
ercise so strenuously recommended by Dr. Rush and Dr. 
Jackson have a chance of proving beneficial. Dr. Chisholm 
tells us that in particular cases he has found both these 
plans of decided service: the cold affusion in the case of 
a near relative of eighteen years of age, on whom it was 
employed with great caution, the fluid, consisting of vine- 
gar and water, being first applied moderately warm, and 
only to the chest and arms, by a sponge, and afterwards 
gradually extended over the body, and of a descending 
temperature, till at length it was used cold, and the mix- 
ture exchanged for water alone. 


* See Epanetus Hectica. Vol. 11. p. 210, 
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The beneficial result of hard exercise in the case refer-.» 
red to is still more striking. The patient was a serjeant,. 
captured among othets by the army of Hyder Alley, and 


though labouring under the worst symptoms of phthisis,: 


and suffering at the same time from colliquative diarrhoea, 
was compelled to keep up, in a hurried march, with the. 
other prisoners, at the pomt of the bayonet. After the 
first two or three days, the serjeant, who had hitherto al- 
most sunk at every step, became «more able to march; 
and, before his arrival at the place of destination, all the 
symptoms of his disease vanished. A scanty allowance. 
of rice was his only food *. 

But these are plans which cannot be brought into ‘ge- 
neral practice; and, in supporting the strength of the 
system, we are ordinarily compelled to pursue a very 
different course: a doctrine in a few rare instances ad- 
mitted even by Dr. Stewart himself. | 

The first mean by which we are to aim at accom- 
plishing this is of a negative kind ; and consists in saving 
the frame as much as possible from the profuse exhaustion 
it is daily sustaining, by calming the febrile irritation, 
and checking the colliquative sweats, which, as ase 

observed, are never of a critical kind. 

** I have sometimes succeeded very decidedly” » says 
Dr. Young in a note to the author, while the first edition 
was printing, ‘in checking the sweats by Dover's pow- 
der: but I do not know that the progress of the a 
has been much retarded by this palliation.” 

Bleeding, however plausible, and even preeneiessicar: 
when the pulse is full and strong, and the pain in the side 
acute, can rarely be allowed when the frame is delicate 
and irritable, and the pulse small and weak. Where 
the local distress is considerable, it may be had recourse 
to as a palliative, but never carried beyond a few spb 
nor repeated without great hesitation. 

To emetics there is less objection, but vomiting is here - 


* Climate and Diseases of Tropical Countries, &c. 8vo. p. 112. Lond. 1822, 
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to be preferred to nauseating. The latter, though it 
lowers the pulse, produces considerable fatigue and dis- 
tress. The former emulges the bronchial glands, and 
diminishes the local irritation by transferring it through 
the means of a general glow and moisture over the system 
at large. The dose may be repeated three or four times 
a week, and should have its power limited as nearly as 
may be to a single inversion of the stomach. 

In the selection of emetics some judgement is required 
for those should be carefully avoided, which, like the 
antimonial preparations, produce loose evacuations, and 
excite considerable sweating. ‘The ipecacuan is perhaps 
one of the simplest and the best. Dr. Simmons, how- 
ever, preferred the sulphate of copper, giving first of all 
half a pmt of water to the patient, and then the blue 
vitriol from two grains to twenty, according to his age and 
strength, dissolved in an additional cup-full of water. 
In general, he found that the moment the emetic reached 
the stomach it was thrown up again, upon which the pa- 
tient was ordered to swallew another half pint of water: 
which was sufficient to take off the nausea*. 

The reason that prohibits nauseating, prohibits sua 
elie use of fox-glove: for, though the pulse may be dimi- 
nished, nothing more is obtained, and even this is obtain- 
ed at too great an expense of sensorial power in the de- 
gree of debility we are now contemplating: and the re- 
mark will apply to most of the narcotics, whether of the 
umbellate or solanaceous order. 'The neutral salts answer 
better, and especially nitre ; and there is no modification 
of the disease in which this may not be given, and will 
not. prove an excellent refrigerant as well as sedative 
The general error, however, has been in administering it 
too freely, as in doses of fifteen grains or a scruple; in 
which. case, it becomes a direct irritant, and does much 
more harm than good. Seven or eight grains at a time, 
-as already observed, is a far better proportion, and even 


-* Practical Observations on the Treatment of Consumption, &e. 
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in this quantity it will answer best if considerably diluted. 

It is often united with narcotics; but these are never 

found of use unless to palliate the cough or local distress; 

for otherwise they increase the heat and quicken the 
ulse. 

Most of the acids may also be employed for the same 
purpose, and with equally good effect. ‘They may, in- 
deed, be regarded in the joint character of sedatives, 
refrigerants, and astringent tonics: and have hence every 
claim to attention. ‘The mineral have been most com- 
monly in use; but, from their erosive quality, they cannot 
be thrown in sufficient abundance into the circulating 
fluids: and on this account the vegetable are to be pre- 
ferred; and, of the vegetable, the fermented acids, which, 
though somewhat less grateful than the native, seem to 
be more effectual as tonics. ‘The acetous acid was em- 
ployed freely by Galen, diluted with water, who regarded 
it as the best refrigerant we can select. It is continued 
to the present day among the Moorish physicians at 
Tunis, and, according to the late M. Orban,, with de- 
cided success. He observed its effects, during three 
months, upon one patient who appeared to be labouring 
under a confirmed phthisis from a neglected catarrh. 
The quantity of vinegar drunk in the course of every 
twenty-four hours was seven fluid-ounces intermixed with 
seven times as much rain-water, and sweetened with two 
ounces of refined sugar. ‘This apozem was accompanied 
with astringent and tonic pills composed chiefly of alum 
and sulphate of iron, of each of which two grains and a 
half were taken daily. The diet allowed was very slen~ 
der, and consisted of nothing more than vermicelli or 
millet, boiled in water, and seasoned with a little oil and 
salt. Of this, only two meals in the four and twenty 
hours were allowed for several weeks. And, on the pa- 
tient’s becoming very costive under its use, the Moorish 
physician paid no attention to the symptom, but told M. 
Orban, that a constipated state of the bowels was the best 
symptom that could occur, and that the more strikingly — 
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this prevailed the more certain he was of a cure. M. Orban 
left this patient in a state of convalescence bordering on 
perfect health ; and, on his return to France, pursued the 
same plan, with the exception of the iron, which he omit- 
ted as too stimulant, and found it, in many cases, emi- 
nently successful, though not in all*. It has since been 
tried in our own country and has often proved equally 
advantageous. Dr. Roberts has paid particular attention 
to its effects; and, upon a pretty extensive scale, has been 
satisfied with them. One of his cases was of a very un- 
promising aspect ; and consisted of a young gentleman, 
seventeen years of age, whose elder brother had died of 
phthisis two years before. The cough, which, in the 
morning was very considerable, was accompanied with 
expectoration sometimes streaked with blood ; a confirmed 
hectic preyed upon him, and the night sweat was so pro- 
fuse that his hair was drenched with it. ‘‘ My patient”, 
says Dr. Roberts, “‘ was at once relieved by the use of 
the acid, and, in a short time, so lost his complaints, that, 
by my advice, he discontinued the remedy.”+ The 
acetic and acetous acid seem to have been employed in- 
discriminately ; over which the citric, which was also 
tried, did not seem to have any advantage. ‘The acetous 
was usually given in half-ounce doses with an ounce of 
infusion of cascarilla, and a little mucilaginous powder or 
syrup, the dose being repeated three or four times a day. 
_- From these facts, as well as from a host of others of the 
same kind that might be adduced, the acetous acid appears 
to be a powerful sedative. It diminishes actien generally, 
checks night-sweats, restrains hemoptysis, retards the 
pulse, and produces costiveness: It becomes, hence ne- 
cessarily' a refrigerant; and it is probable that its re- 
frigerant depends entirely upon its sedative power. ‘That 
it is also an active astringent is known to every one; but 
_ this seems to be a distinct quality ; for simple astringents, 
as bistort and catechu have no pretensions to be sedative ; 


* Med. Trans. Vol. v. Art. xvii. + Med. Trans. ut supra. 
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Gzx. III. and the metallic:salts, with the exception of those of lead,” 
Marasmus are directly stimulant. On account of ‘this sedative’ 
raps quality, vinegar, when drunk in abundance, where there is’ 
onsump- , ° ' ‘ 
sional no morbid excitement to suppress, becomes often highly 
Ei tgi int mischievous: for, by unduly taking off the action of the: 
tion, assimilating powers, it prevents the secretion both of flesh’ 
Mischievous and animal oil, and hence produces emaciation or a slender ' 
where no form ; and is at times expressly resorted to for this very 
citement:. purpose by young and thoughtless females who are afraid 
and why. of becoming too corpulent. ‘This effect also is often: 
ascribed to its astringent quality, yet improperly ; for it 
is the character of astringents to increase the solid con= 
tents of the frame, and give breadth as well as firmness to 
the muscles. In hemoptysis, I have carried the use of 
acetous acid much farther: than was prescribed by Dr.: 
Roberts, and with manifest and unmixed advantage. 
a Hii ‘The proper astringents have also not unfrequently been® 
gents 2 ie, z 
rarely ser- employed in phthisis for the same negative purpose of: 
viceable. —_ producing strength by checking the exhausting discharges’ 
of sweat, pus or mucus, blood, and often diarrhcea; but. 
they have rarely proved successful. Some degree of be-. 
nefit seems occasionally to have been derived from the use 


Exemplified of oak-bark, several of the agarics* given in the form of. 


in oak-bark : 

. hi r lozenges, and the acetate of lead+; but they have far: 
sea’ * more generally been employed without success or with: 
lead. 


more mischief than advantage. | 
aoe The most direct means of supporting the system: wetilds 
astringent be by those tonics that unite an astringent with a bitter 
and a bitter “principle ; but we have already observed that the system: 
principle, t i , ie PD 

is usually, and particularly m the beginning and at the: 

height of the disease, in too high a degree of irritation 
oe for a convenient use of any medicines of this kind: though, 
stage of the Where the complaint has lasted for many months, and. 


disease than appears to be rather of the tubercular, or catarrhal, than 
at the be- . 


* De Haen, Rat. Med. Tom. 1. 567.—Dufresnoy, in Coren hipaa | 
Med. Cent. vir. 531. 1804. 
+ Ewell in Sédile. Journ. Gen. Med, XLIv.— Hildebrand, id. xxxvz. 
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of the apostematous variety, these may sometimes be em- 
ployed with great success. 'The Angustura bark gene- 
rally agrees better tha the cinchona, and to this myrrh 
and iron may at such times be added in increasing doses, 
and particularly as prepared in the mistura ferri composita 
of the London College. In the tubercular variety, the 
cimchona seldom agrees in any stage: Dr. Cullen conceives 
never; and tells us that even where the disease has as- 
sumed something of an intermittent character, quotidian 
or tertian, and he] has, on this account, been tempted to try 
it in free doses, he has in no instances succeeded so as to 
establish a complete cure. ‘‘ For in spite”, says he, “‘ of 
large exhibitions of the bark, the paroxysms in less than 
a fortnight or three weeks after they had been stopped, 
always returned, and with greater violence, and proved 
fatal.” In the latter stages of the apostematous variety, 
and especially where the vomicee are small and in perpetual 
succession, he thinks, however, it may be of service, in re- 
storing a healthy action, and promoting a secretion of 
genuine pus. 

In this last: case, and here perhaps only, we may venture 
with success on the use of the cold bath. In a more irri- 
table state or stage of the complaint, the tepid bath may 
occasionally prove serviceable; and, where it does so, 
should be repeated three or four times a week, or even 
oftener. Of the effect of the banos de tierra of the once 
celebrated ‘Solano de Luque I cannot speak from per- 
sonal knowledge. It consists in burying the patient up 
to the chin in fresh mould. It would be most obvious 
to suppose that this was designed to act as.a tonic, and 
check the undue tendency to perspiration by a protracted 
‘chill, but that Van Swieten tells us the smell of fresh 
earth is serviceable, and approves of it on this account. 
It has since been recommended by Dr. Simmons and M. 
Ponteau. 

Before, however, the hectic, or the general ipritabiliey of 
the system has so far subsided as to render tonics ad- 
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visable, our chief dependence for giving support to the 
system must be upon diet and regimen. 

The diet should be of the lighest kinds, and in very 
small proportion, or with long nteriale of rest ; for some 
degree of exacerbation, in the stage of the disease we are 
now contemplating, is always produced by the process of 
digestion. Under limosis expers we have already seen 
how very small a portion of food is necessary for the sup- 
port of life, when neither mental nor muscular exercise are 
made use of; and, though hectic fever itself is a source of 
very great exhaustion, this exhaustion will be less in pro- 
portion as we produce less excitement, whether from eat- 
ing or any other cause. And hence the most cautious 
physicians, from the time of the Greeks to our own day, 
have concurred in recommending food in small quantity as 
well as of the lightest materials. It is not merely the 
stomach and its collatitious organs that are hereby put at 
rest, but the circulating system, the assimilating powers, 
the brain, and the intestines. And hence there was 
much judgement in the remark of the Moorish physician 
to M. Orban in the case just adverted to, in which the 
diet was peculiarly reduced and slender, that costiveness, 
so far from being an evil, was one of the most promising 
symptoms that could occur, and which rarely required any 
attention. It gives proof in reality, that the secernents 
of the larger intestines are quiescent, that the lacteals have 
absorbed ple. the whole of the materials introduced 
into the stomach, and that there is scarcely any refuse 
matter to irritate afterwards, or be carried off in the form 
of feces. 

The food itself should consist principally of milk and: 
the farinaceous parts of plants, if it be not limited entirely 
to these: and upon a diet of this kind, m conjunction 
with temperate air and exercise, the Greek physicians 
placed their only hopes of a cure. Whether it be neces- 
sary to pay that strict attention to the different kinds of 
milk which we find in many writers of established repu- 
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tation I cannot fully determine. Galen recommends 
‘woman’s milk, as lightest of all, then ass’s, next goat’s or 
ewe’s, and lastly cow’s*; and Van Swieten adopts the 
recommendation of Galent. Mare’s milk has since been 
proposed as preferable to all these: but the analyses 
published by different chemists vary so much from each 
other, that it is difficult to come to a conclusion. If the 
experiments of Stipriaan may be depended upon, mare’s 
milk contains most sugar and least cream, butter or ca- 
seous matter; and woman’s milk most sugar and least 
butter and caseous matter next to mare’s, with most 
cream next to sheep’st. Whence mare’s milk should 
be the lightest of the whole, but less nutritive than 
woman’s. According to Parmentier, however, ass’s 
milk contains a less proportion of caseous matter than 
any of the rest. 

Peculiar properties may sometimes be given to milk 
by the food fed upon; and hence Galen Sees to 
render it more astringent by placing the animal, that was 
to furnish it, in pasturage, enriched for the purpose with 
agrostis, lotus, polygonum, and melyssophyllum. And 
as the patient became convalescent, and could bear a 
richer nutriment, he was allowed to sail down the Tiber 
and use the cow’s milk of Stabize, which was peculiarly 
celebrated for its excellence. 

When ass’s milk cannot conveniently be obtained, its 
place may be supplied with what has been called arti- 
ficial ass’s milk, which is a mixture of cow’s milk and 
animal mucilage, diluted in a farinaceous apozem, ren- 
dered slightly sweetish and aromatic by eryngo. ‘The 
ordinary form consists in boiling eighteen contused snails 
with an ounce of hartshorn-shavings, of eryngo-root 
and pearl-barley, in six pints of water to half its quan- 


tity, and then adding an ounce and a half of syrup of 


* Opp. Tom. vi. 130, 131. edit. Basil. 1542. 
+ Comment. Tom. rv. Sect. 1211. edit. Lugd. Bat. 1764. 
t See Crell’s Chemische Annales, § vim, p. 138, 1794, 
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Tolu. Four ounces of this are usually taken morning 
and evening with an equal quantity of fresh milk from 
the cow*. | 

The chief foods which have been allowed in the ge- 
neral treatment of consumption in its earlier and middle 
stages, in conjunction with milk and the farinacea, are 
the vegetable and animal mucilages, but particularly the 
former. And of these that obtained from the Iceland 
liverwort, has been held, and deservedly so, in the high- 
est degree of estimation; for to an aliment of sufficient 
nourishment it adds a tonic power by its bitterness ; yet 
a power that so far from increasing vascular action seems 
rather to quiet it; as though the bitter principle were 
itself in possession of something of the sedative quality of 
the hop, Ignatius’s bean, or some other plant that decisive- 
ly unites the two. 

Were it not, however, that every thing seems to be 
valued in proportion to the distance of its growth and the 
difficulty and expense of acquiring it, it would not be ne- 
cessary for us to go the Arctic circle in quest of liverworts, 
as there are several species indigenous to our own country 
that have all the good qualities of that of Iceland, and 
in an equal degree: particularly the lichen cocciferus or 
pyxidatus, commonly known by the name of cup-moss. 
This was long ago recommended in hooping-cough by 
Willis; as it has since been employed in hectic affections: 
by Strack; and by Van Woensel in both phthisis and 
hooping-cough, and apparently with considerable suc- 
cess+. The lichen pwlmonarius, lung-wort or lung- 
moss, common to most parts of Europe, and our own 
country among the rest, has also occasionally been made 
use of for the same purposes. It is, however, less mu- 
cilaginous than several other species, and so bitter as to 
be disagreeable to the palate, and in some places, and es- 
pecially in the Siberian variety, to be employed as a sub- 


* Med. Trans. Vol. 1. p. 341. 
+ Hist. de la Société Royale de Médicine, 1, 295. 
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stitute for hops. It requires.on this account.a longer ma- 
ceration in water for extracting the bitter principle before 
it is used. 2 , 

_In‘supporting or recruiting the strength, a due atten- 
tion to air and exercise is also of high importance.. The 
advantages offered by the first are those of a mild, dry, 
and equable atmosphere; and probably these are the 
whole. If the patient’s own country give him these, he 
need not. wander from home. Ifit do not, he must create 
an artificial atmosphere in his own chamber, or set of 
chambers, by keeping the thermometer at from 60° to 65° 
of Fahrenheit, and confining himself to this temperature ; 
or he must seek the atmosphere he stands in need of in a 
foreign climate. ‘The disadvantage of the former is that 
though he may support the requisite temperature, he 
cannot conveniently obtain a sufficient change of air, nor 
so well avail himself of the various exercises that might 
be useful to him, as if he:were at liberty to go abroad. 

Hence a change of abode has been recommended in 
all’ages to those whose native soil is subject to consider- 
able and sudden atmospherical variations, though pathc- 
logists have by no means agreed upon a meteorological 
standard. For the patient’s residence in our own country, 
the south-western boundary of the Cornish coast, and par- 
ticularly Penzance, seems to offer the best asylum; and 
where a foreign climate-is recommended, it should le 
between thirty and forty degrees of latitude; if lower 
than this, the disease, and especially where ulceration has 
taken place, seems to be exacerbated instead of dimi- 
nished ; and consequently its fatal issue to be quickened *; 
notwithstanding that to the natives consumption is little 
known within the tropics. 

-In Great Britain the annual mortality from this dis- 
ease in 1811, when the population was calculated at 
23,353,000, seems to have amounted to 55,000 being a 


* Sir G. Blane, Observations on the Diseases of Seamen, Svo. 1'785. 
VOL. Til. xX 
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proportion of 1 in 224. In Geneva, from a very exact 
register M. Prevost Moulton estimates it at. 1 in 521*... 
Generally speaking, however, a change of climate or 
of local situation has been determined upon too late ; and 
hence has not been attended with all the benefit that might 
otherwise have been reasonably hoped for. On which ac- 
count, many pathologists have considered it as of little 
importance; if not more injurious than staying at home, 
though the most celebrated spots should be selected. 
Thus Dr. Carmichael Smyth asserts that Madeira is 
unfavourable to the consumptive when the lungs are 


materially injured, notwithstanding the mildness and 


equability of its climatet. Nice and Naples are said to 
be equally unfriendly from the neighbourhood of moun- 
tains; and Dr. Southey’s inquiry has led him to conclude 
that in Malta, Sicily, and other islands in the Mediter- 


ranean, phthisis, though a rare disease among the natives, _ 


does not appear to be retarded in those who visit them 
for a cure{. M. Portal dissuades from all such trials by 
affirming that there is no dependance to he placed upon 
them, since he has seen the disease accelerated in Eng- 


lishmen, or those of other northern nations, by a visit in 


quest of milder air to the south of France ; whilst in the 
natives of Languedoc or Provence it has been restrained 


by a removal to Paris§. Nor are the observations of M.- 


France: as he expressly tells us that, in the provinces on 
the borders of the Mediterranean, phthisis commits the 
most horrible ravages, while out of 62,447 deaths which 
took place at Paris in the years 1816, 1817 and 1818, 
thirteen thousand eight hundred and eighteen fell vic- 
tims to diseases of the chest||. | 


* Chisholm, on Tropical Climates, p. 234. , 
+ Account of the Effects of Swinging in Pulmonary Consumption, &c. 8vo. 


1787. 


¢ Observations on Pulmonary Consumption, 8vo. 1814. 

§ Observations sur la Nature et le Traitement de la Phthisie miconphedi i. 
p. 358. 

| Lecons sur les Epidemies et l’Hygiene Publique, Tom. u. 1813. 


_Foderé much more encouraging to a trial of any part of 3 
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‘The whole of this, however, only shows us that very 
great care is necessary in determining concerning the state 
and stage of the disease, the patient’s constitution, and the 
local features of the situation that may be proposed for his 
residence: and we have already shown how it is possible 
for a mild and relaxing climate to prove remedial to stran- 
gers, while it may even become a predisponent cause of 
phthisis to natives. Where, in the commencement of the 
disease, there is great irritability, or an inflammatory dia- 
thesis; or, in its advance, the strength of the constitution 
is greatly reduced; and especially where an’ obstinate 
diarrhoea has supervened, the fatigues of journeying and 
of a sea-voyage, and the necessary relinquishment of ma- 
ny of those minuter, but still important, conveniencies, to 
which the patient has been accustomed at home, will more 
than counterbalance for all the advantages he might ce- 
rive from the possession of a milder and more equable at- 
mosphere. 

The topography of the situation about to be chosen 
is of equal importance; for if it be strongly marked by 
lofty cliffs or mountains, the air will seldom circulate 
freely, but rush m currents In some parts, and be ob- 
structed and become stagnant in others. Such is the 
state of Hastings on the Sussex coast of our own country, 
which would otherwise form an excellent asylum for those 
“who are subject to pulmonary affections, and cannot re- 
“move far from their native abodes. The shore is skirted 
by two enormous cliffs of sand-stone that rise between two 
“and three hundred feet in perpendicular height. The old 
~ town is built in a deep ravine opening towards the north- 
east, that lies between them, and the new town imme- 
diately under the cliffs, fronting south and west; and hence, 
while the air'is rushing in a perpetual current through the 
former, it becomes stagnant, heated and suffocative in the 
latter. On this account, it has been uniformly found that 
_ small islands without any great boldness of feature, enjoy 
the most equable temperature, and, when within the range 
already pointed out, form the most favourable situations 

x 2 
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ke oy for consumptive cases. Madeira, in some of its positions, 
PE e e e » ; ° ° . j . 
Marasmus is one of the -best foreign stations in the winter season ; 


Phthisis. = but from its mountainous face, and the snow, sleet, and 
Consump- ] d STARS 5 a 
tion. .  ,cold winds to which it is occasionally liable, catarrhal 


fe kp affections, and even genuine consumption itself, are, ac- 
tion. cording to Dr. Gourlay, not uncommon to the natives; 
Madeira the and in removing to it, therefore; it will be mecessary to 
pepe" select a spot of sufficient elevation, and equally sheltered 
tion. from the meteorological evils of currents,.tempests, and 
suffocative heat. And, however fortunate a patient may 
be in procuring such a residence at Madeira, he will, m 
all probability, succeed still better, and obtain a greater 
Nice, Pisa, choice of desirable situations at Nice, Pisa, or eyen 
oe Hiéres; and might be more comfortable at Villa Franca 
than even at any of these, if the town were now of suffi- 
cient extent and population to offer him the conveniences 
he will always want, and especially that of a roomy and 
excellent lodging-house, which, in the present decayed 
state of this town, is not a little difficult to be obtained. 
The depth of the bay, and the very abrupt elevation of 
the hills that rise in a most beautiful and romantic am- 
phitheatre behind it, enable the patient to make a consider- 
able range without exposure to sudden currents. The 
east is its only unsheltered quarter, and, from the evils at- 
tendant on occasional chills, he must sedulously avoid this. 
Where the But we have already shown that a high degree of heat 
disease oc- Ee ; “8 x! , 
curs in hot Babitually applied to the body, as in inter-tropical regions, 
climates as a source of debility and irritation, may itself call forth 
an a latent consumptive predisposition into action, and be- 
tobe sought come a source of phthisis as well as a temperature of un- 
! friendly cold. The variety in this case, as we have al- 
ready observed, is almost always the tubercular, and often 
combined with a strumous diathesis, if it do not originate 
from it. The change must here, therefore, be to a cooler 
instead of to a warmer temperature ; to an atmosphere of 
a more refreshing and invigorating power; to a climate 
still mild, but less exciting, equable in its thermometer, 
and tonic in its general influence. 
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After all, the most equable of temperatures 
the sea itself: and hence many patients, who feel incon- 
venience from a residence on the sea-side, are almost in- 
stantly relieved by sailing at a few miles distance from it. 
This has often been resolved into the exercise of sailing, 
or the sea-sickness which in many instances is hereby ex- 
cited. It is, nevertheless, a distinct advantage from either, 
and resolvable into the explanation just stated. 
~ Sea-sickness, however, is of unquestionable service in 
many cases: and particularly in those in which a pro- 
tracted nausea by other means has already been recom- 
mended. ‘The exercise of sailing is useful on another 
and a very different account. All motion without exer- 
tion, or with no more exertion than gives a pleasurable 
feeling to the system, which the Greeks expressed by the 
term seora, instead of exhausting, tranquillizes and proves 
sedative. It retards the pulse, calms the irregularities of 
the heart, produces sleep, and even costiveness. Hence 
sailing on the Tiber was a common prescription among 
the Roman physicians; and many consumptive patients 
have found great benefit from long voyages, in which 
they have suffered no sea-sickness, and have been exposed 
to many varieties of atmospherical temperature. Hence 
too, the well known advantage of exercise in a swing, or in 
a carriage, on horseback, or even on foot, as soon as these 
can be engaged in with comfort: the organs of respira- 
tion, like those of every other kind, deriving strength, in- 
stead of weakness, from a temperate use of chara! 

~ Gymnastic medicine, however, seems by many patho- 
logists to have been carried to an extreme ; and especially 
by Sydenham, who employed horse-exercise in all stages 
of the disease, and roundly affirms that neither mercury 
in syphilis, nor bark in intermittents, is more effectual 
than riding in consumptions*. Nor is carriage-exercise, 
says he, by any means to be despised though not equal to 
that of the saddle. Hoffman and Baglivi adopted the 


te wes 


* Opp. p. 629. 
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same opinion, and laid it down in terms nearly as unqua- 
lified. Where phthisis is a secondary diséase, and: de 
pendent upon some obstruction of the digestive viscera, 
exercise of this kind may, in many instances, be employed 
as an important co-operation with other means even from 
the beginning; and to such cases of consumption Desault 


How limited judiciously tre it. In the present day it has been re+ 


by Desault. 


vived by Dr. Stewart under a variety of ingenious modi- 
fications, and appears in many cases to have afforded 
relief: but the constitutions of mankind must strangely 
have altered since the days of Sydenham, if the severity 
2 horse-exercise could at that period have been employed 
a specific remedy in consumptions of every kind. Stoll 

did not find it so in the middle of the last century ; for 
he tells us that if a consumptive patient mount his horse 
he will ride to the banks of the Styx as surely as if -he 
werein a pleurisy *. And Stoerck died consumptive though 
in the habit of riding, killed by an haemoptysis apparently 


“produced by this exercise tf. 
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IV. Another part of the curative process in the disease 
before us, has consisted in endeavouring to subdue the 
local irritation, and improve the secretion from the lungs. 
This has been chiefly attempted by fumigations, medi- 
cated airs, expectorants, and sedatives. 

Bennet was strongly attached to the first of these, and 
thought they proved peculiarly detergent, and enabled 
the patient to throw up a more laudable discharge with 
increased facility. He sometimes employed aromatic 
herbs which were immersed in hot water, over which the 
patient held his head surrounded with clothes to confine 
the vapour, which was thus inhaled with every inspiration. 
But he seems to have placed more dependance on an in- 
halation of the fumes of various terebinthinate resins, as 
frankincense, styrax, and turpentine itself, mixed into a 
powder or troche with a few other ingredients, and burnt 


* Rat. Med. 1. 
+ Quarin, pp. 162, 103. 
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on coals: to which he sometimes added a considerable 
proportion of orpiment. And such was the sutcess ascribed 
to this practice, that Willis, not many years after, resolved 
the greater exemption of certain parts of England and 
Holland from coughs and consumptions, to the turf and 
peat fires which the inhabitants were in the habit of using, 
and the arsenical principle which was intermixed with the 
material. In our own day terebinthinate fumigations 
have been very extensively tried in consequence of the 
warm recommendation of Sir Alexander Crichton, who 
thought he had perceived great and decisive advantage 
from the aroma of pitch and tar diffused through rope 
manufactories, ships, and other places where these articles 
are in perpetual use*. I have tried this repeatedly by 
heating a tin vessel of tar over an oil or spirit-lamp, and 
thus impregnating the atmosphere of the chamber with 
the powerful vapour that arises. In doing this, however, 
we must be careful not to burn the tar; for in such case 
the room will be filled with an empyreumatic smoke that 
will greatly augment the patient’s cough instead of di- 
minishing it: and it will be also advisable, as recom- 
mended by Dr. Paris +, to add about half an ounce of 
subcarbonate of potash to every pound of tar, for the pur- 
posé of neutralizing its pyroligneous acid, the fume of 
which will otherwise ascend and prove irritating. 

In those states of the disease in which terebinthinates, 
as myrrh, benzoin, or copaiba, may be taken internally 
‘with a prospect of success, this kind of fumigation will 
sometimes prove useful also: and it is hence far better 
adapted to the tubercular and catarrhal than to the apo- 
stematous variety. In a chronic state of the first two, I 
have sometimes thought it serviceable ; 
frequently used it without any avail. The experience of 
Dr. Forbes, physician to the General Military Hospital 


_ * Practical Observations on the Treatment and Cure of several varieties of 
Pulmonary Consumption; and on the Effects of the Vapour of Boiling Tar it in 
that Disease. Lond, 8vo. 1825. 

+ Pharmacologia, Vol: 11. py 339. edit. 1822. 
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who has tried this remedy in a particular ward. of this 
establishment, upon an extensive scale, very closely, coin- 
cides with these remarks. Of nineteen cases of phthisis, 
of which he has given us an account, it neither cured nor 
improved any ; on eight it had no effect ; and mischiey- 
ously suppressed the secretion, injured the breathing, and 
increased the disease in eleven. Im cases of chronic ca- 


tarrh, where the secretion constitutes the disease, and. 


tonics and astringents are useful, it often succeeded... Of 


thirty-two cases narrated, it had no mischievous effect on: 
any ; no effect whatever on eighteen ; improved six; and. 


cured eight*. . 


_ Pneumatic medicine, which, about thirty years ago; 


was in the highest popularity, does not appear, when 
candidly examined, to have been more successful. Oxy- 
gene gass has, in almost every instance, proved so stimu- 
lant, and so much increased the signs of inflammatory 
action, that though it has seemed occasionally to afford a 
momentary relief in a few cases, it has rarely been per- 
severed in more than a fortnight, by which time it has 
often suppressed the usual expectoration, and produced 
an hemoptysis. 


There was much more reason and ingenuity in recom- 
mending an inhalation of hydrogene intermixed with 
common air than of oxygene: since the effect of this gass: 


in destroying the irritability of the living fibre is known 


| to every one; and it was hence a plausible conjecture 


, that by being applied immediately to the seat of the dis~ 
ease it might sufficiently subdue the inflammatory impe-. 
tus, change the action of the ulcerated surface, improve 
The. experi-. 
»ment has been tried at home and abroad upon a pretty 


the secretion, and annihilate the hectic. 


extensive scale, by employing different proportions of hy~- 
drogene, so that the patient has twice a-day breathed 
from a pint to a quart of gass at a time, diluted with from 


* Remarks on Tar-Vapour as a Remedy in Diseases of the Lungs. Iilus- 
trated with Cases by James Forbes, M.D., 8vo,.1822.. : 
t Fourcroy, Annales Chirur. 1v. p. 83: 1790. 
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twelve to six times its measure of common air; and ma- 
king every allowance for an exaggeration of statement 
in those who have most warmly engaged in the practice, 
it seems difficult not to concede si it has proved ser- 
viceable in various cases. 

A combination of hydrogene with common air seems, 
indeed, to be beneficial in various other modes of appli- 
_ cation; but whether by lowering the ordinary stimulus of 
common air or by directly decomposing and exhausting 
the nervous fluid communicated to the lungs, it is not 
easy to determine. In either way, however, it has an 
equal tendency to indispose them to inflammatory action. 
Thus Clapier, in the Journal de Medicine, relates a case 
of confirmed consumption cured by an habitual residence 
in a coal-mine*; and expressly states that the matter 
expectorated soon began to assume a more healthy appear- 
ance, and was excreted more freely. It is, in like manner, 
a common remark that the miners of Cornwall are more 
generally exempt from phthisis than most other persons* : 
and that. butchers, who are.perpetually engaged in slaugh- 
ter-houses, and surrounded by a vapour impregnated with 
hydrogene, possess an equal emancipation. It is pro- 
bably to this cause, if to any, we are to ascribe the bene- 
fit which Bergius found consumptive patients derive from 
a residence in cow-houses{, and which was not long 
since a fashionable mode of practice in our own country. 

Expectorants and demulcents have, also, very gene- 
rally been employed for the same purpose ; that of sub- 
duing the disease by. exciting a healing’ action in the 
rabereles or ulcerations, indicated by mrpre venient in the 
expuition. 

Of the general nature and mode of action of these 
ie of medicines, we have already spoken at large in 
discussing the treatment of cough and asthma§; and our 


** Journ. Med, xv. 59. 

+ Southey, Observations on Pulmonary Consumption, 8vo. 1814. ~ 
¢ Neue Schwed. Abhandl, 1782, P. m1. p, 298. 

§ Vel. 1. p. 541, 549. 
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remarks, therefore, upon the present occasion will be but. 
few. alas 

Where the irritation is considerable, and accompanied 
with much increase of vascular action, as in the commence- 
ment of the apostematous and catarrhal varieties, the best 
demulcents, and, indeed, the only medicines of this kind 
we can employ as palliatives, are the vegetable mucilages, 
as of tragacanth, quince seeds or gum Arabic. Where it 
is necessary to diminish the general ‘action, these may be 
united with small doses of ipecacuan, or of squills; which 
have the double power of.exciting nausea, and unloading 
the mucous follicles of the biotic as expectorants. 
And, where the cough is very troublesome, and the pain 
acute, they should be united with narcotics, as opium or 
hyoscyamus. 

In a more advanced stage of the disease, and through 
the entire course of the tubercular variety, except where 
hemoptysis is present, the expectorants, more properly sé 
called, have often been‘employed with advantage. One of 


the oldest of these is sulphur, and perhaps one of the 


best; from its not readily dissolving in the first passages, 
it is carried to the rectum, and skin sometimes, with little 
alteration; and hence gently stimulates both extremities, 
loosens the bowels, and excites a pleasing diapnoe on the 
surface. It is in this way it appears to be serviceable in 
an inflammatory or tubercular state of the lungs. It 
was in high repute among the Greek and Roman physi- 
cians, who, when employing it as an expectorant, usually 
combined it with yolk of egg; and it has maintained its 
character to the present day. In the tubercular, or 
scrophulous variety, as it is often called, it has frequently 
been united with some other preparation, as diaphoretic 
antimony, with which it was joined by Hoffman, dulca- 
mara by Videt*, and cinchona by Dr. Trotter. 

‘The vulnerary balsams and resins, however, have been 


i: Medicine Expectante, Tom. m1. p. 237. Svo. Live 1803. 
t+ Medicina Nautica, Vol. 1. p. $25. 8vo. Lond. 1814. 
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more generally had recourse to; but ought rarely, per- 
haps never, to be employed in an early stage of the dis- 
ease. ‘Their action is common, and depends upon their 
possession of a terebinthinate principle; and hence they 
might be used indiscriminately, but that some of them 
are less stimulant and heating than the rest. Myrrh and 
camphor are among the least irritant, and may often be 
employed when we dare not trust to any other. Copaiba, 
though of somewhat greater balsamic pungency, has often 
been found essentially useful. Marryatt was peculiarly 
attached to it: he gave twenty drops of it night and morn- 
ing upon sugar; and asserts that, when an ulcer has been 
formed, it ought never to be omitted *; and Dr. Sim- 
monds appears to hold it in nearly as. high an estima- 
tion}. 

Many of the remedies already enumerated under the 
present head act with a sedative influence, and of opium 
we have already spoken. But there is a medicine which 
immediately belongs to the present place not yet noticed 
that has of late years been strongly urged upon the pub- 
lic in the warmest terms of panegyric, and by many cele- 
brated writers been regarded as a specific in consumption, 
and that is the prussic or hydrocyanic acid, or cherry-lau- 
rel water, which makes a close approach toit. M. Ma- 
gendie has been highly sanguine concerningit in France}, 
MM. Brera, Manzoni and Borda§ in ieee and Dr. 
Granville in our own country ||. Yet not a single case of 
actual cure in confirmed phthisis has hitherto been ad- 
vanced by any of them. We have already noticed this 
powerful medicine as a most valuable subduer of nervous 


_ * Therapeutica. Lond, 1758. 
+ Practical Observations on the ‘Treatment of Consumptions. Lond. 1'780. 
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“sique ou Hydrocyanique dans le Traitement des Maladies de Poitrine, &c. 
Par F. Magendie, D.M. &c. 8vo. Paris. 1819. 
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irritation in periodic nervous cough, and hooping cough ; 
and there can be no question that it will often be found 
capable of acting in the same’ manner in phthisis. But 
from the greater eeglee of debility and relaxation in this 
last than in the preceding diseases we have more to fear 


from the mischievous effects of the prussic acid, which . 


cannot always be guarded against and which M. Magen- 
die admits to have taken place occasionally with very fear- 
ful apprehensions ; such as vomiting, diarrhoea, great de- 
pression of spirits, prostration of ‘strength, and even syn- 
cope. And hence, if it be employed as a palliative at all, 
it should be in the earlier stages of the disease ; for in the 
later, where it is most wanted, it is altogether unsafe, and 
must yield to most of the forms of opium. And the same 
remark may be made concerning aconite, another of the 
famous counter-stimulants of the present Italian school 
of medicine, and with which M. Borda tells ‘us he has 
sometimes snatched the patient from the jaws of death. - 

V. The last part of the general therapeutic process 
which has been attempted in most ages, has consisted im 
endeavouring to diminish or carry off the local aifection 
by a transfer of action. 

Blisters have very generally been applied for thi pur- 
pose to the back or the chest. ‘Their’ service is tempo- 
rary, but often very efficacious, and they ought never to 
be neglected. It was formerly the custom to render them 
perpetual by the use of savine ointment, or some other 
escharotic. But it is equally less painful and more bene- 
ficial to let the skin heal, and renew anicn after short’ m- 
tervals. 

Setons, issues, and caustics, however, where the con- 
stitution is not very delicate, nor the habit very irritable, 
have proved far more powerful revellents, on account of 
their more violent stimulus and greater permanency of 
action. ‘The actual cautery, though much abstained from 
in modern practice from its apparent, rather than real 


severity, was in almost universal use in ancient times ; 


and, in the mode described by Celsus, was undoubtedly 
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a very formidable operation. When the disease, says he, 
has taken a deep root, the cautery must be applied under 
the chin, in the throat, twice on each breast, and under 
the shoulder-blades; and the ulcers must not be healed 
as long as the cough continues. Dr. Mudge pursued this 
plan to a very considerable extent on his own person, and 
ascribes his cure to the use of it. He applied a large 
caustic between the shoulders, which produced an eschar 
of nearly three inches in diameter, and held fifty peas: 
but he confined himself at the same time to milk and a 
vegetable diet*. Bennet exchanged the caustic for is- 
sues, which he placed in the groins and hams, under the 
_ arms, and between the shoulders, and kept sweet by peas 
of orris root; and asserts that he found the use of these 
highly beneficial. Yet setons are said by those who have 
employed them to be still more serviceable than issues. 

The obvious intention is to produce a revulsion; and 
hence by transferring the morbid action to'a part of less 
importance, to allow the lungs to return to a healthy con- 
dition. 

Such transfer may, by these means, in some cases, be 
rendered total, though, in general, the morbid writation 
is only partially, instead of entirely, carried off.. "There 
are other means, however, by which it seems to be -re- 
moved altogether, although they are means that are: sel- 
dom put into our hands. 

_ Thus M. Bayle’s fifty-third case is that of a aitioat 
man who was fully prepared to meet his fate, and resolv- 
ed to take no medicine whatever. At this time a severe 
rigor from an unknown cause attacked him, succeeded 
by a sweating-fit so profuse that his linen was changed 
two-and-twenty times in a night, and even this was not 
sufficient. ‘The paroxysm proved critical; and the dis- 
ease was thus carried off by an ephemera +. 

_ Sir Gilbert Blane gives an account of a like eet 


* Radical Cure for a recent Catarrhous Cough, p. 78, ene Lond. 1779, 
+ Recherches sur la Phthisie, &c. ut supra. 
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and salutary change excited by a hurricane at Barbadoes, 
in 1780; which produced such an effect on the air, or of 
the nerves of the sick, that some who were labouring 
under incipient consumption were cured by it; while . 
others, who had reached a more advanced stage, were de- 
cidedly relieved, and freed for a time from many of we 
symptoms *, ; 

Bennet relates a case of edtistini gition which was sus- 
pended for two days in ail its symptoms, except the ema- 
ciation, by a severe tooth-ache +. In Hautesierck’s col- 


lection, we have an account of a recovery from a purulent 
by a sudden 


expectoration, by the formation of a fistulous abscess in 
another part of the body, which was itself cured by an 
operation t. And we have numerous instances of con- 
sumption produced by a sudden cure of some chronic 
cutaneous eruption, and especially itch; and of its ceas- 
ing upon a restoration of the primary complaint. There 
is, however, no affection that seems to keep a consump- 
tive diathesis in so complete a state of subjugation as that 
of pregnancy. Most practitioners have seen cases in 
which a female has dropped all the symptoms of phthisis 
upon conception, and has continued free from the disease 
till her delivery. Suckling does not seem to continue 
the truce; but if she conceive again shortly afterwards, 
she renews it: and there have been instances, in which 
from a rapid succession of pregnancies, the suspension 
has been so long protracted that the morbid diathesis 
has run through its course, and entirely subsided, leaving 
the patient in possession of firm and established health. 
As one disease, therefore, or state of body, is well 
known to have a frequent influence upon another, and 
consumption is found to be thus influenced by various 
affections, it is a question well worth inquiring into 
whether there be any malady of less importance, which, 


* Observations on the Diseases of Seamen, 8vo. Lond. 1'785. 
¢ Vestibul. Tabid. ut supra. 
# Recueil d’Observations de Medicine, &c. Part 1. p. 286, Paris 17°92. 
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like cow-pox over small-pox, by forestalling an influence 
on the constitution, may render it insusceptible of an 
attack of phthisis? Dr. Wells not many years ago, very 
ingeniously engaged in an inquiry of this kind; and 
finding that it was common for the consumptive in Flan- 
ders to remove to the marshy parts of the country where 
agues were frequent, began to think, not indeed that 
agues might give an exemption from consumptions, but 
that the situation which produced the former might prove 
a guard against the lattet. And so far as his topogra- 
phical investigations have been carried, and they have 
extended over some part or other of all the quarters of 
the globe, this opinion has been countenanced: for he 
has discovered that wherever intermittents are endemic, 
consumption is rarely to be met with; while the latter 
has become frequent in proportion as draining has been 
introduced *. ‘The later inquiries of Dr. Southey do not 
support this hypothesis; but the question is yet unsettled, 
and well worth pursuing ; and Mr. Mansford who prac- 
tises in the interior of Somersetshire, has still more lately 
published a work which, though not written as a defence 
of Dr. Wells’s opinion, indirectly confirms it, by endea- 
-vouring to prove that a low, inland situation, like the 
vales of his own county, is far better calculated as a re- 
sidence for consumptive patients than the air of mountains 
or of the sea-coast +. 


* Trans. Medico-Chir. Soc. Vol. m1. p. 471. 


+ Inquiry into the Influence of Situation on Pulmonary Consumption, By 
} J. G. Mansford, &c. 8vo. 1818. 
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SECRETION OF A BLACK MATERIAL, MORE OR LESS IN- 
SPISSATED 5 STAINING OR STUDDING THE VISCERAL 
AND OTHER ORGANS. 


Tue tubercles and tubers of struma chiefly originate in 
the texture of the glands, especially the lymphatic, and 
are often confined to them. ‘There are other tubercles, as 
those of mesenteric tubes, that spread rapidly into: dif- 
ferent textures, and sometimes originate in them.» But 
there are none that seem to commence or extend over so 
large a field as those we are now about to describe, or so 


seriously to affect the constitution. 


There is not indeed 


a single organ of the simplest or most complicated kind, 


from the cellular texture to the unravelled elaboration of 


the brain, which is not occasionally loaded with them ; 
while in various parts the black pigment which gives them 
their hue, is found diffused in extensive sheets, without 
tubercles, or the pulpy matter that fills their cysts; trans- 
forming the natural colour of the organs to which it’ is 
igetea into its own morbid jet. 

The last change has hitherto been found chiefly in the 
bones, but sometimes also in the membranes, and even the 
parenchyma of organs, constituting, in the language of 
M. Breschet, false membrane or membranous expansions 
on the surface of the mucous and other textures; and it 
is hence possible that examples may hereafter be met with 
of a generally pirrusEep as well as a generally ruBER- 


cuLaR form of the disease. 


oy 


But as the second, with a 
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few local exceptions, is the only mode under which it has _ Gen IV. 
hitherto appeared, we have at present but one species of ae 
the genus, which we shall proceed to describe under the 

name of 


MELANOSIS TUBERCULARIS. TUBERCULAR MELANOSE., 


SPECIES I. 
-MELANOSIS TUBERCULARIS. 
Tubercular Miclanose, 


THE BLACK SECRETION PULTACEOUS, IN ENCYSTED TU- 
BERCLES, PEA-SIZED OR WALNUT-SIZED 5 SCATTERED 
IN GROUPS OVER MOST OF THE ORGANS; CHIEFLY 
BELOW THE SURFACE, SOMETIMES UPON IT: FEVER 
MOSTLY A HECTIC: GREAT DEBILITY. 


Ir is singular that this very striking disease should not Guy, rv. 
have been traced, or rather perhaps not have attracted _Srec. I- 
the attention of pathologists till a few years back; at least beet a) 
in the nosology of man. For it has been long observed ©xcert 

: : amongst 
in many kinds of quadrupeds, as the dog, cat, hare, but animais, 
especially the horse ; and among the veterinary surgeons 

of France has obtained the name of charbon, or maladie Charbon, 
charbonneuse. It is, however, to the ingenious anatomical what. 
researches of MM. Breschet * and Laennec that we are 

indebted for our first knowledge of the disease as it exists 

jn man, and for the very appropriate generic name of” Morbid de- 
MELANOSIS, OF MORBID DENIGRATION, by which it is now station. 
generally distinguished; though it is necessary to observe 

‘that M. Bayle has employed this term, in a somewhat 


* Considerations sur une Alteration Organique, &c. in Magendie’s Journal 
de Physiologie. — ' 
VOL. III. ¥ 
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different sense, and appropriated it to those dark-coloured — 


or hepatised indurations which are occasionally found in 
the lungs of consumptive patients, affected with the ca- 
tarrhal or ulcerative modification, as distinguished from 
the white tubercles with which they are studded in the 
tubercular variety. It is to the labours indeed of MM. 
Breschet and Laennec, and to a valuable but unfinished 
tract on the subject by Messrs Cullen and Carswell, of 
Edinburgh *, that the author will chiefly have recourse 
in furnishing his account of this malady; concluding with 
such remarks of his own, in respect to the general nature 
and physiology of the disease, as may seem to be called 
for. 

The cause, progress, diagnosis, and mode of treatment 
of tubercular melanosis are at present obscure and unsa- 
tisfactory. From the few cases before us, the individual 
labouring under it exhibits, when he first applies for help, 


a considerable degree of febrile excitement, debility, and 


oppression in the thorax or abdomen; most commonly 
about the pleura or in the loins: as though the flow of 
the blood were impeded in its orbit, and the sensorial 
energy were exhausted by some preternatural and morbid 
action. 'These, however, are not the introductory sym- 
ptoms: for the disease usually commences with catarrhal 
or rheumatic affections after exposure to cold, succeeded 
by shivering fits. ‘The patient seems generally unwell 
for the first five or six weeks after this attack; but when 
it has once firmly established itself, and evinced the tho- 
racic or abdominal signs just adverted to, it proceeds with 
a rapid and fatal step, and in about a fortnight he falls a 


victim to the hectic fever, for it is usually of this type, © 


perspiration, emaciation, and debility by which he is 
jointly assaulted: the prodromi or incursive symptoms, 
whether affecting the loms or chest, usually giving way 
before the closing scene arrives, and deceiving the suf- 


' * On Melanosis, Transactions of the Medico-Chirurg. Soc. of Edinb. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. 1824, , 


, 
' 
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ferer, and sometimes even his medical attendant, into a 
belief that: he is improving; when he suddenly sinks from 
debility alone. 

If the patient be examined accurately at this time a 
few tubercles or clusters of tubercles may occasionally be 
felt under the skin, especially that of the abdomen or of the 
breasts. And sometimes alsoa cyst much larger than the 
rest may be found projecting, and even forcing its way ex- 
ternally through the mteguments. In a few instances this 
larger cyst ulcerates, of which a striking example occurred 
to M. Breschet in 1821, and is particularly noticed by | 
Mr. Cullen. In the right groin of the patient, who was a 
female, an ulcerative surface was perceived about as large 
as a crown-piece, the bottom of which consisted of the or- 
dinary black material of the disease before us, jetty as 
China-ink, of the consistence of cream above, but much 
-more inspissated below, where it was in contact with the 
cellular texture. There were sufficient proofs that it was 
not a mere sloughing sore; among which it may be ob- 
served that it was destitute of fetor, and that in its im- 
mediate vicinity, as well asin other parts of the body, as 
was afterwards ascertained by opening into them, there was 
‘a crop of defined melanotic tubers of different forms and 
diameters. 

One of the best marked instances upon record is the 
following, which occurred to Professor Alison in the 
Royal Tnftehary, Edinburgh. The patient’s name was 
Rachael Bruce, and she was admitted on the third 
of June*. She complained of ‘severe pains shooting 
down from the loins to the inferior extremities, and 
to the abdomen. She had similar pains in the right 
shoulder and arm, increased in the night-time, or by 
motion. She had become weak and emaciated since her 
complaints began, and was liable to shivering, followed by 
flushing and profuse perspiration, which increased her 
debility without relieving her pains. ‘The abdomen was 


* Trans. of the Medico-Chir. Soc. of Edinb. ut supra. Pp: 275. 
y2 
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swelled, but did not fluctuate on percussion, and the dis- 
tention varied in degree at different hours of the day. 
She had thirst with scanty, high-coloured. urine, not 
coagulating by heat. The integuments of the abdomen 
were flaccid; and a hard, moveable tumour could be felt 
in the ileac and hypogastric regions. She was also liable 
to paroxysms of dyspnoea during the night. Her appetite 
was impaired. She had a bad taste in the mouth, with 
white and dry tongue. _Her bowels were pep yntene to be 
regular ; but she had occasional nausea. | 
She stated her complaints, which were of five or ‘six 
weeks’ standing, to have commenced, after exposure to 
cold, with shivering and pain, and stiffness of the loins, 
and of the hip and knee-joints of the left side. The en- 
largement and induration of the abdomen had been re- 
marked during the last fortnight only. 
Up to June the twentieth, being seventeen days from 


the time of admission, the symptoms continued with little 


Fatal ter- 
mination. 


Sometimes 
more rapid. 


Exemplified 
from Home. 


variation. On the twenty-first were perceived several 
small painful tumours on the integuments of the abdomen, 
which she declared to have existed from the commence- 
ment of her illness. She was on this day examined by a 
skilful accoucheur who reported the tumour felt in the: 
hypogastric region to be unconnected with the uterus. On 
the twenty-fourth a copious sweating, with involuntary 
discharge of urine, was added to the other symptoms. 
From this moment there was great debility with decided 
hectic fever; and a tendency to sloughing of the sacrum. 
On the evening of the seventh she had vomiting of a 
dark coloured matter, and died soon after. 5 

_ The course is usually more rapid: and in the case of 
John. Houston, a shoemaker, admitted into the same In- 
firmary under the care of Dr. Home, extended only to | 
thirteen days. His chief symptoms at the time of admis- 
sion were those of pleurisy, with a severe cough and dif- 
ficult:expectoration. ‘The bladder was also affected ; and 
on the eighth day, he was troubled with painful he- 
morrhoidal tumours, probably produced by the action 
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and repeated purgatives with which his bowels had been - 


treated. ‘The other symptoms gradually diminished, but 
the debility increased considerably. On the twelfth day, 
as we learn from a diary of the symptoms and treatment, 
furnished us by Sir Andrew Halliday, his pulse was a hun- 
dred and twelve ; heat 98% Fahrenheit ; was allowed a beef- 
steak, and a quarter of a pint of sherry. On the ensuing 
night he made complaint of great weakness; his pulse 
quickened to a hundred and forty, and he died at four 
‘in the morning*. 

The treatment is yet to be learnt; and the cases be- 
fore us afford little instruction upon the subject. The 
first was contested by little more than palliatives, as 
leeches, laxatives, anodynes, and Dover’s powder. ‘The 
second unfolds a bolder plan, though the patient still 
sooner reached his end. It eontiaied in venesection to 
sixteen ounces, two days in succession, and powerful 
purgatives, at first often repeated, of calomel, jalap, and 
sulphate of magnesia, &c. But this was not long conti- 
-nued, no benefit appearing to issue from it ; and it yielded 
to sedative mucilages and a tonic diet+-. 

In reasoning speculatively, we should speak with great 
“modesty. But admitting the material which forms the 
tubercles to be a peculiar secretion, and that the con- 
‘stitutional excitement consists mainly in this new and sti- 
mulant action, perhaps it may, in future cases, be found 
useful to combine the two intentions of allaying the pecu- 
‘liar irritation, and, at the same time, urging the secernents 
to a renewal of their proper action; or, in other words, to 
employ the conjoint force of sedatives and counter-tri- 
tants; which may be effected by an union of opium, or 
Dover’s powder, with the tincture of iodine. The great and 


beneficial influence which the latter is well known to exer-: 


cise in many cases over strumous tubercles, should indi- 
cate its use on the present occasion. And it is also not 


%* Lond. Med. Repos. Vol. x1x. p. 442, 
¢ Sir Andrew Halliday, ut supra. 
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Gen. IV. improbable, from the approach which the disease seems 
Sree. I. 2 epi: is 
Melanosis Occasionally to make to the more irritant cases of phthisis, 
| reas in its excitement of the chest, and its hectic fever, that 
Tubereular the hydrocyanic acid might, at times, with great advantage, 
Melanose. take the place of all other sedatives. Such coincidences 
ni sate of symptoms, moreover, show us clearly the place which 

" - melanosis should occupy in a digested nosological ar- 
rangement. 
Post-obitap- Before hazarding a syllable upon the physiology of this 
ras very extraordinary disease, it is requisite to put the reader 
into possession of the general appearances afforded by 
post-obit examinations; and the case already alluded to, 
as under Professor Alison’s care, is admirably adapted to 
this purpose, if put into an abridged form. 

The body evinced great and- gauutcal emaciation, ren 
various small dark-coloured tumours, perceptible during 
life, were still distributed over it. In the mammz these 
were largest and most numerous: they were traced in 
cysts, and embedded in the cellular substance ; and when 
cut into were found to contain a deep black-coloured 
matter, of a soft and pulpy consistence. Within the ab- 
domen, most of the cellular and adipose textures had 
disappeared. ‘The peritonzeum lining the parietes was of 
a blackish colour, and the black matter was irregularly 
deposited in strize, and spots upon the inner. side of the 
membrane, which had lost much of its natural transpa- 
rency. The omentum presented a similar appearance, 
and several globular shining tumours of a black colour 
were appended to it, which, when cut into, poured out a 
similarly coloured fluid. Spots and tubercles of a like 
kind were traced in the serous or outer membrane of the 
intestines and between the folds of the mesentery. The 
ovaria were several times as large as their natural size, 
seated in front of the uterus, and occupying the lateral 
ileac regions. ‘Their external surface had a dark, shin- 
ing, lobulated appearance, with numerous ramifications 
of vessels upon the peritonzal covering ; beneath which, 
black matter was irregularly deposited in spots, giving a 
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mottled appearance to the whole. When cut into their 
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substance was uniformly black. ‘The cellular texture yyctansais . 
still retained its consistence, and vessels containing red tubercu- 


coagulated blood could be traced through it. Several 
distinct cysts or cavities were found in their substance, 
which poured out a black liquid when opened. The 
kidneys, liver, spleen, and the mucous or interior mem- 
brane of the stomach and intestines were all free from 
black matter, although it was deposited in the cellular 
tissue connected with these organs. On removing the 
breast-bone and skull-cap it was observed that the whole 
texture of the sternum, the anterior portion of the ribs, 
and a great part of the parietal and occipital bones, were 
black, more brittle, and of softer consistence than natural, 
but without enlargement or ulceration. The periosteum 
was nearly natural, but the whole inner table of the skull, 
when removed from the dura mater, was of a darker hue 
than natural, and, in some places, where the black maiter 
was deposited in irregular patches of the bone, there were 
corresponding stains on the surface of the dura mater. The 
substance of the brain was healthy, but a few black strise 
were discernible in the membranes, and the tunics of several 
of the vessels. A large quantity of serum was effused under 
the arachnoid membrane and in the ventricles. Within 
the thorax the costal pleura and surface of the lungs were 
studded with black tubercles like those of the integuments, 
while some of them were larger. 'The substance of the lungs 
was dark, and some minute tubercles were embedded in it, 
and like spots were noticed beneath the pericardial cover- 
ings of the heart, which contained some coagulated blood 
in its cavities, and was softer than usual. 

It should further be observed, that in a few places in 
the present subject, but more generally in others, the 
black material varied materially from its ordinary degree 
of consistence, and, instead of being pulpy or nearly solid, 
was a fluent liquid; and that several of the tubercles were 
filled with a white, and brain-like substances while those 
that surrounded them were of a deep jet. 
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The first opinion formed respecting the nature of these 
enlargements by MM. Breschet and Laennec, was that 
the dark material was congested blood that had escaped 
from the cgpillary vessels into the cellular substance by a — 
rupture of their coats, or by anastomosis from relaxation. | 
But this conjecture was soon found: untenable, as it was 
sufficiently ascertained that the material is a distinct 
secretion, and is now supposed to be a secretion sul” 
generis. Nor is another opinion of M. Laennec’s 
much more tenable which advances that the black ma- 
terial evinces different stages of elaboration: that when 
first thrown forth it is pultaceous or nearly solid, and ina ' 
state of crudity, but that it gradually matures, and ad-~ 
vances to a state of ramollissement or fluidity. For it 
is well observed by Mi. Cullen that were this true, we 
should expect to find the largest cysts or reservoirs in the 
highest state of liquifaction, and the smallest in the high-. 
est state of solidity, the contrary of which is nay the 
course pursued. : 

It is also justly remarked by the same e able mene that 
the characters’ of tubercular melanosis completely distin-- 
guish it from cancer and fungus hematodes; since it is 
well known to exist without local pain, and to propagate 
itself by cysts, and boundary lines, while both the others 
are accompanied with severe lancinating pains, and. burst 
through every bond and extend their ravages in every di- 
rection. 

The points which have not hitherto been touched upon; 


and which seem chiefly to call for our attention, are the 


singular unity of action which seems to exist throughout 
the whole extent of the secernent system, in the produc- 
tion of the black material, during its state of morbid 
excitement : and the apparent issue of this action, and con- 
sequently of the black material hereby produced from a 
single source or organ. ‘The first is too obvious, from the 
history already given, to need any additional remark: and, 
unless I much mistake, subsequent examples will prove 
that the second has as firm a foundation. Let the reader 
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look back at Professor Alison’s case, and pause over the 
state of the ovaria, as they appeared on dissection, and he 
will have little doubt, I think, that the disease commenced 
in this quarter, and hence radiated over almgst every 
other organ. In the case that occurred to M. Breschet 
in the School of Medicine at Paris, there seems as little 
doubt that it commenced in the right groin: and in that 
which fell under the care of Dr. Home, in the right eye. 
Such was the morbid condition of this organ that in the 
spring of 1822 the patient was compelled to have the ball 
extirpated, which, on examination was, even at that time, 
found to have its vitreous humour completely occupied 
by a black-looking, fibrous mass that pushed the chorid 
coat and retina into the posterior chamber: and which no 
doubt constituted the whole disease, as these displaced 
tunics had undergone no sort of alteration, while the 
sclerotica was every where entire. ‘lhe cornea, indeed, 
had sloughed, but evidently from the general distention 
of the globe alone. There was also a considerable mass 
of black matter lodged posteriorly to the globe, and deep 
in the orbit, apparently in the fat and cellular texture 
surrounding the optic nerve. 

~ Such was the state of the globe when, more than a 
twelvemonth before any symptoms of melanosis were com- 
plained of, it was found. expedient to extirpate it, from 
what hereby appears to have been an occult and local ex- 
istence of this very disease, seemingly confined to the or- 
gan of the eye alone, and, hence, originating there. 

‘It appeared, also, from an examination of the same or- 
bit after the death of the patient, that such was the tena- 
city of the malady that even the extirpation of the globe 
did not eradicate it. For the writers tell us, and the re- 
mark is well worthy of attention, that, ‘‘ when we ex- 
amined the orbit after death, we observed that the disease 
had been reproduced in its old situation, and at the ex- 
pense of the cellular tissue; for the muscles and nerves, so 
far as we could trace them, had undergone no alteration.” * 


* Cullen and Carswell, ut supra, p. 274, 
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‘We have reason to conclude, then, that the disease 
before us is at first local; or commences in a particular 
organ; and that, from the general sympathy of the 
secernent system with the part where it first appears, it 
ramifies in every direction, over the most solid and com- 
pact, as well as over the most loose, and yielding  tex- 
tures; accumulating and forming reservoirs where there 
are cells or other hollows for its reception, and spreading’ 
as a jet dye or sheath on the surface, or through the a 
enchyma, where these are not. . 

But what is the nature of this black die or pigment, 
and. by what means is it produced ? Much more attention 
to the subject is necessary before any satisfactory reply 
can be given to this question. ‘The material to which it 
seems most nearly to make an-approach in temperate cli- 
mates is the black pigment of the choroid membrane, and 
perhaps that which is supplied from the rete mucosum as 
a colouring matter for black hair. Both these are evidently: 
production of the secernent system. They are indeed small 
in quantity; but if we turn our eyes to the intertro- 
pical climates, we shall find the same or a like jet pigment ~ 
thrown forth over the entire surface, and continued by a 


* permanent supply, as the tide antecedently furnished is’ 


carried off. And if we attend to the curious economy’ 
which takes place in this subject respecting the children’ 
of negroes, we shall also find this material produced in 
very large abundance in a very short time: for the infants’ 
of negroes, as we shall have occasion to observe more at 
large when treating of EPICHROSIS OF MACULAR-SKIN *,' 
are nearly fair when first born, and only become coloured 
with the black effusion a few weeks afterwards ; which at 
first gives little more than a tawney hue, but gradually 
advances to a jet. 

We shall also have occasion to notice in the same place, 
that this black die, like the pigment in melanosis, is on 
some occasions secreted in the form of a finer and more 


* Vol. v. Cl. v1. Ord. ur. Gen. x. Spec, u. vi. and comp. with the introdue- 
tory note to Gen. 1x. Trichosis. 
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fluent liquid, and, in others, in a more inspissated state, and 
united with a coarser material, constituting the rete muco- 
sum of Malpighi; who, moreover, gave it the name of rete 
from a belief that he was able to trace in it something of a 
fibrous structure; an idea that has not been realized by 
Cruickshank or any later anatomist. And it is not a little 
singular that, as in melanosis we sometimes meet with a few 
patches or tubercles of the preternatural secretion destitute 
of its colouring dye, and presenting a variegated appear- 
ance of black and white mosaic, so in the distribution of the 
natural pigment of the negro over the surface, we sometimes 
meet with the same casual obstruction to the flow of the 
black dye, producing that marbled skin which gives the 
individuals the name of pye-balled negroes. 

Melanosis, then, seems to consist in a profuse and general 

secretion of a kind of rete mucosum, with the black pig- 
ment that is usually united with it in intertropical coun- 
tries, transferred from the exterior to the interior of the 
body ; and deposited, like fat, or the water of dropsy, 
chiefly in the cellular texture: issuing, as already ob- 
served, from a radical point; and, from the great excite- 
ment hereby given to the secernent system generally, 
producing fever, emaciation, and other disturbances of the 
constitution, as in other excitements of the same system 
from acute anasarca or ascites. But what are the circum- 
stances, or the peculiar state of habit that predisposes to 
a profusion of this rather than of any other secretion, we 
know no more than we do in the general and profuse se- 
cretions we often meet with of calcareous earth, saccharine 
urine, or even of fat. 
_ The chemical analysis of MM. Barruel and Lassaigne 
would seem to show that the material of melanosis is a 
combination of fibrin, fatty matter, and the colouring mat- 
ter of the blood. But more critical examinations ey 
this subject are still requisite. 
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GENUS V. 
STROMA. 
Scrophula, 


INDOLENT, GLANDULAR TUMOURS, CHIEFLY IN THE 
NECK}; SUPPURATING SLOWLY, AND IMPERFECTLY, AND 
HEALING WITH DIFFICULTY; UPPER LIP THICKENED5 
SKIN SMOOTH; COUNTENANCE USUALLY FLORID. 


Tue Greeks denominated this disease xorpay, the noso- 
logists of recent times scrorpHuLa, thus literally trans- 
lating the Greek, and importing swine-evil, swine-swell- 
ings, or morbid tumours to which swine are subject. 
Celsus employs srruma, which was common in his own 
day, and has well described the complaint under this 
name, which is therefore selected on the present occasion. 
It is probably derived from crpaua, “ congestion”, or 
‘ coacervation”, as of straw in a litter, feathers in a bed, 
or tumours in the body ; in which last sense Cicero. eles 
gantly employs the metaphor in the phrase “ struma 
civitatis ”, “‘ the scrophula or king’s evil of the state”. 
The medical dictionaries and glossaries concur in deriv- 
ing struma from the Latin s¢rwo, but the terminating 
syllable of the noun shgpld rather prove it to issue from: 
a Greek source. 
Dr. Stoll endeavoured to make a distinction between 
scrophula and struma *, by regarding the one as a local, 
and the other as a constitutional and hereditary disease ; 
but although he has been followed by a few writers, as 
well in our own country as on the Continent, it is a dis- 
tinction which has been generally relinquished a as neither 
useful nor founded in fact. 


: * Prelect. p. 30. 
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Other animals are subject to this disease besides man. 
It is, as already observed, from the frequency of its ap- 
pearance among swine that the Greek name, as well as 
the more recent one of scrophula, is derived. Among 
horses we meet with it at least as often, when it is called 
farcy; under which modification it is propagable by 
transfusion of blood from the diseased horse, not only to 
other horses, but to asses also, as has been lately proved 
by Professor Coleman, at the Veterinary Institution. 
Sauvages, who has many species under the generic cha- 
racter, has two for the forms now referred to. The por- 
cine species he denominates scrophula Chalasis, and the 
equine s. Farcimen. . 

As it. is not the intention of the present work to no- 
tice the diseases of other animals, otherwise than by an 
occasional and incidental glance, we shall proceed to a 
contemplation of the present genus under the single 
species of 

reo 


The strumous and mesenteric decline, in the present 
classification atrophia sfrwmosa, is often introduced as a 
second species: but though nearly allied to the present 
genus, it has so much closer a connection with all the 
subdivisions of the genus MARAsMUs, and especially with 
that of atrophia, that the former is evidently its proper 
place ; and we have accordingly treated of it under that 
_ genus. In Dr. Cullen’s Synopsis, it is arranged under 
the genus scrophula; and in deference to his authority 
it was allotted a like position in the first edition of the 
Nosology of the present writer: but in the subsequent 
- editions it will be found transferred to the position before 
us. 


STRUMA. VULGARIS. KING’s -EVIL. 
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SPECIES I. 
STRUMA VULGARIS, 


King’s Evil, 


TUMOURS CONFINED TO THE EXTERNAL CONGLOBATE 
GLANDS; PEA-SIZED, OR CHESTNUT-SIZED3; APPEARING 
IN INFANCY OR YOUTH; SUBSIDING ON MATURE AGE3 
HEREDITARY. 


Gex. V. Scroruuta though not a contagious disease is unques- 

Le “at tionably heredichi® *: and hence very generally depend- 

reditary. | ent upon a peculiar diathesis. Yet, like many other he- 
reditary diseases, it is also occasionally generated as a 

Sometimes primary affection, without any hereditary taint that can 

pe pense be discovered. I had very lately a gentleman under my 

Illustrated, care who has been greatly afilicted with it for many. 
years, and is now chiefly labouring under its sequel; 
for the sores, which are in different. glands and joints, and 
some of which have affected the bones, are healing: yet 
of eight brothers and sisters who have reached the middle 
of life, he is the only one who has discovered any ten- 
dency to such complaint, nor is it to be traced through 
any purt of the family: Huenee as far as it can be as- 
cended. 


In this ease | When it occurs as a primary or ingenerated affection 
Wao it is by no means always limited to any particular tem- 
a particular perament or habit of body. The individual just noticed 
Pa ae is of moderate stature, brown complexion, dark brown 
Exempli- hair, and ruddy face: and I am still occasionally attend- 
am ing a lady who has long been subject to the same com- 


plaint without any trace of hereditary predisposition, of a 


* Kirkland, On the Present State of Surgery, Vol.11.—Kortum, Comment. 
de Vitie Scrophuloso. Lemgo, 1789,—-Baumes, sur le Virus Scrophuleux, &c. 
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sallow countenance, dark eyes and hair, and of rather tall 
and slender make. But where scrophula appears here- 
ditary, and especially where it does not show itself very 
early, it is often accompanied with a peculiar constitution. 
*“It most commonly”, says Dr. Cullen, ‘‘affects children 
of soft and flaccid flesh; of fair hair, and blue eyes; 
smooth skins, and rosy cheeks; and such children have 
frequently a tumid upper lip, with a chop in the middle 
of it; and this tumour is often considerable and extended 
to the columna nasi, and lower part of the nostrils.” And 
it is a farther remark of Dr. Cullen, but which I have 
not found to hold very generally, that, where it takes 
place in children whose parents have given no signs of it, 
_ the latter have nevertheless evinced sbmich of the habit 
and constitution by which the disease is drdinarily charac- 
terized. 

From all this we have a soy proof that king’s evil is 
a disease of debility, operating by a specific fidence on 
the circulating, and particularly on the lymphatic system”. 
Whether this influence be the result of a specific matter 
_is by no means so clear; however. common the opinion. 
- It is also a general belief that this specific matter is from 
the first a specific irritant or acrimony. But this at least 
is a mistake: for the disease 1s accompanied throughout 
_ with diminished, instead of with increased irritability + ; 
and hence the power producing it must be of a sedative 
rather than of an exciting or acuating quality. And it is 
in this diminution of irritability that scrophula differs from 
_all other atonic diseases, since the debility and the irrita- 
bility generally augment in like proportion, and maintain 
an equal march. 

_ Early life is peculiarly erences by an catia: 
of albumen, as its maturity is by an abundance of fibrin. 
‘Dr. Parr ascribes the scrophulous diathesis to a redun- 
dancy of albumen at this period, togelaes with an excess 


* Garn, Kranken geschichten. p. 121. 
+ Richter, Chir. Bibl, Band, vin. p. 501, 
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of oxygene, and a deficiency of azote, evidenced by the 
florid hue of the countenance. By this hypothesis he ob- 
tains a sort of lentor in the circulating system; and ac- 
counts for the origin of scrophulous tumours by arguing 
that, since the mobility of the lymphatic system is pecu- 
liarly affected and diminished, the viscid fluids. will be 
most disposed, to stagnate there, and particularly in the 
lymphatic glands; as they | must necessarily stagnate most 
where the impelling power is least. : 

It is here, indeed, rather than in any other nineties 
of tubers or tubercles, that we find most to oppose to the 
opinion of those physiologists, as M. Broussais, and Dr. 
Alison, who ascribe the origin of all tubercles to the exist- 
ence of a higher or lower degree of inflammation. Yet itis 
singular that, at the same time, we here meet with proofs 
of the most advanced state of a living action in the morbid 
growths themselves; the most perfect specimens of -vas- 
cularity and sensation; and particularly where they ori- 
ginate in a glandular texture, which is their proper seat. 
This living property, however, they do not seem capable 
of retaining long ; for they soon run through their career. 
of vitality, and become decomposed. Such was the short- 


‘ved date, according to the first physiological poet of 


Rome, of those monster-growths which sprang in the in- 
fancy of the world, but were soon cut off by nature, as 
incongruous with her laws, and hateful to her survey. 
Cetera de genere hoc monstra, ac portenta creabat, 
Nequidquam ; quoniam Natura absterruit auctum; __ 
Nec potuere cupitum zetatis tangere florem, 
Nec reperire cibum, nec jungi per Veneris res *.' 
These sprang at first, and things alike uncouth : 
Yet vainly ; for abhorrent Nature quick 
Check’d their vile growth ; so life’s consummate flower 
Ne’er reach’d they, foods appropriate never cropp’d, 
Nor tasted joys venereal. 


As occurring in early life, when, as we have already 
observed, there is a peculiar abundance of albumen, with 
ee a IO 

* Lucret. De Rer. Nat. v. 845. 
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‘a comparatively less portion of fibrin or coagulable lymph, 
it is highly probable that a morbid deposition of albumen 
forms the commencement of the strumous tuber. And 
such indeed seems to be proved by the chemical tests to 
which Dr. Abercrombie has put them*. It is at first, 
perhaps, deposited in a soft state, and involved in the 
structure of the gland; the gland being, in other respects, 
vascular and organized, and probably capable of perform- 
ing its functions. As the disease advances, the propor- 
tion of albumen seems to increase, while at the same time 
-it assumes a more concrete and structural figure, and 
evinces a vascular and sensitive character. “‘ In this first 
state of enlargement,”. says Dr. Abercrombie, ‘* these 
glands present, when cut into, a pale flesh-colour, and an 
uniform, soft, fleshy texture. As the disease advances the 
texture becomes firmer, and the colour rather paler. In 
what may be regarded as the next stage, we observe por- 


_. tions that have lost the flesh-colour, and have acquired a 


kind of transparency, and a texture approaching to that 
- of soft cartilage. While these changes are going on we 
- generally observe, in other specimens, the commencement 
of the opake white structure which seems to be the last 
step. in'these morbid changes, and is strictly analogous, 
in-its appearance and properties, to the white tubercle of 
«the lungs. In amass of considerable size we can some- 
times observe all these structures, often in alternate strata: 
some of the strata being composed of the opaque white 
matter, others presenting the semi-pellucid appearance, 
while, in other parts of the same mass, we find portions 
which retain the fleshy appearance. In the most advanced 
stage the opake, white, or ash-coloured tubercular matter 
is the most abundant, and this afterwards appears to be 
gradually softened, until it degenerates into the soft, 
cheesey matter, or ill-conditioned suppuration so familiar 
to us in affections of this nature.” The morbid growth, 


+ * On the Nature and Origin of Tubercular Diseases. Trans. Medico.-Chir. 
Soc. Edinb, Vol. 1. p. 686. 
VOL. IIl. Z 
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therefore, as it recedes from its more vascular and vital. 
elaboration, gradually subsides.into the simple pretension 
of coagulated albumen, of which it consisted at first. In 
the second stage the part is probably susceptible of active 
inflammation, and healthy suppuration, or suppuration 
making a near approach to that of a healthy character. 
In its closing stage it seems incapable of healthy action, 
and only passes into that peculiar state of softening which 
arises from a simple decomposition of the tubercular or- 
ganization. 

We have already described at some length the probable 
origin of tubercles in other textures, chiefly in the serous 
and mucous membranes of organs, and in the structure of 
the lungs. The remarks now offered will enable us in 
some degree to judge in what respect the tubercles of 
proper glands, as those of the lymphatics and the mesen- 
tery, are assimilated to these, and in what respects they 
differ from them. The subject, however, is still open to 
inquiry, and much remains to be accomplished before a 
full and satisfactory result is likely to be obtamed. 

Be the proximate cause of scrophula, however, what it 
may, as the remote cause is of a debilitating kind, we can 
readily see what are likely to prove occasional and co- 
operative causes; or those calculated to call the remote 
cause into a state of activity. They must consist of every 
thing that directly lowers and reduces the tone of the liv- 
ing fibre, and puts the system out of that state of firm 
and vigorous elasticity which is the best prophylactic 
against the disease, and keeps the scrophulous diathesis 
most effectually in a state of subjection. And hence we 
find the common debilitating powers of cold, damp, meagre 
or unwholesome food, want of cleanliness, and a close and 
suffocating atmosphere, the most usual incidental sources 
of strumous affections *. 


But for these, a scrophulous predisposition might re- 


* Treatise on the Nature and Treatment of Scrophula, &c. 7B agin 
Arthur Lloyd, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1821. 
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main dormant in the constitution through the whole of a 
-and descend to, and disorder the next generation, without 
having in the least disturbed the present. But the mo- 
ment any of these occasional causes become adjuncts with — 
the scrophulous diathesis, scrophula, rather than any other 
disease they are also calculated to promote, will make its 
appearance, and commence its ravage. 


and in higher and. colder latitudes than 45° 

Heat, as a relaxing and debilitating power, tending to 
produce languid action, is also a frequent cause wherever 
this power is applied im excess and habitually: and parti- 
ularly where, like cold, it is combined with sudden 
‘variations of temperature. It is hence that scrophula is 
mo unusual attendant upon Hindoos, Hottentots, and 
Negroes: and especially in the children of settlers in in- 
tertropical regions, upon their quitting such regions for 
‘countries of a milder temperature, and which but for the 
previous influence exerted on their frames, would prove 
one of its most powerful preventives. ‘The influence of 
excessive cold, however, is much more rapid than that of 
excessive heat, and far more obvious to the senses. Yet 
it is often sustained with impunity where the constitution 
is firm, and the cold rarely subject to vicissitudes ; and es. 
pecially where there is no other debilitating cause to con- 
tend with, as the depressing passions, a sedentary occupa- 
tion, scanty and innutritive diet, damp and impure air, 
or any kind of personal neglect or uncleanliness. And it 
is on this account we meet with a far smaller propor- 
tion of scrophula in early life among the peasantry of 
higher latitudes and mountain-scenery, as that of Scot- 
dJand and Switzerland, than among the mechanics of 
crowded and warmer cities. ‘I was told”, says Dr. 
Alison, ‘“‘ by one of the physicians of the Hopital des 
_Enfans Malades, at. Paris, where upwards of five hundred 
children die annually, whose bodies are almost uniformly 
opened, that he believed nearly one half of the bodies he 
saw opened had scrophulous tubercles in some part: or 
7? 
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other.”** ‘This is indeed a higher aggregate than is to 
be found in the metropolis of our own country, and ob- 
viously includes mesenteric or strumous tubers, of which 


we have treated already, as well as every other modifica- 
‘tion of scrophula. But the same writer calculates from 


data furnished by Dr. Perceval, that the proportion of 
scrophulous fatal cases among children at Manchester, at 
the time Dr. Perceval wrote, generalizing’ them as above, 
could not be less than a third of the whole infantine morta- 
lity ; whilst at Waverton, a country parish near Chester, it 
appears from the same documents that the deaths from 
scrophula, in children under five years of age, did not 
amount to a fourth part of this proportion. In the 
bordering village of Reyton the difference appears to have 
been still greater; for the whole mortality of children 
under five years of age in this last parish, compared with 
the same period of parallel mortality at Manchester, was 
only as two to seven; not more than one-seventh part of 
the children born in this village appearing to die before 
they had attained their fifth year. ‘* I examined lately ”, 
says Dr. Alison, “ a register which I know to have been 
kept with great accuracy for nearly four years, of the deaths 
of a country parish in Scotland, that of Rafford, near 
Forres, the population of which parish is almost exactly? a 
thousand persons. Of forty-two deaths that had occurred in 
that time, two only, or one in twenty-one, were below the 
age of two, and three only, or one in fourteen, below that 
af five years :” while in the town of Manchester, to which 
we have just referred, Dr. Perceval assures us, on an 
average of twenty years, that the proportion of deaths 
under two years to the whole deaths was 1 to2.9+. 
To add any thing further is unnecessary. ‘Scrophulai is 
manifestly a disease of weak vascular action, and is sure 
to be found in abundance where other diseases consociate 


* On the Pathology of Scrophulous Diseases. Trans. Medico-Chir. Soc, 
Edin. 1. p. 883. 
-f Perceval's Works, Vol. 11. p. 107. 
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that issue from the same soil, and largely to add to their 
fatality. Extreme heat and cold, though powerful pre- 
disponents, are far more injurious when flowing in irre- 
gular vicissitudes than when in an uniform tenour, and 
the mischievous effect of the latter is often counteracted 
where combined with the tonic powers of a pure and dry 
atmosphere, a regular plan of diet and exercise, the 
_ salubrious exhalations from growing vegetables, and the 
grateful stimulus of their odours in village-scenery. 

For the reasons just urged, scrophula has, at times, 
been called into activity by GAR? injuries, the depressing 
influence of severe grief, or a sudden reverse of worldly 
prosperity. It is also sometimes joined with, or follows 
rickets; and is frequently a sequel of small-pox, yaws, 
and several obstinate cutaneous affections. 

But though scrophula usually commences in the lym- 
phatic glands it often extends beyond them : as gout, that 
ordinarily shows itself at first in the small joints, and rheu- 
matism that begins in the large joints, spread not unfre- 
quently to the membranes and the muscles. I have said 
that under the influence of the scrophulous diathesis the 
circulating system is weakened generally ; and hence also 
we frequently find the eyes, the mucous glands of the nose, 
the tonsils, and even the joints and bones successively 
yielding to its influence. 

The disease for the most part shows itself early in 
life, though rarely before the second, and commonly not 
till the third, year of infancy ; from which period it con- 


tinues to prey on the system till the seventh, when, in» 


ordinary cases, it gradually subsides and disappears. "If 
the predisposition be not considerable the attack is some- 
times, postponed till after the seventh year, and has oc- 
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spreading to the salivary when the disease has consider- 
ably advanced. The tumours are, perhaps two or three 
in number, moveable, soft and slightly elastic, of a globu- 
lar or oval figure, without pain or discolouration of the 
skin. In this state they continue for a year or two: after 
which they grow larger, and become more fixed ; and ac- 
quire a purplish redness. They then give that feeling of 
greater softness, and at length of fluctuation, to which we 
have just adverted ; after which the skin, in one or more 
of them, becomes paler, and a peculiar liquid is poured 
forth at several small apertures, apparently like immature 
pus, but growing daily less purulent, and at length as- 
suming a cheesey or curd-like form. The tumour or 
cluster of tumours then subsides; but others rise in the 
neighbourhood ; and in this manner the disease proceeds, 
fresh tumours forming, chiefly in the course of the spring, 
as the older disappear, and the same process is continued 
for several years: after which the ulcers heal sponta- 
neously with puckered and indelible indentations, provided 
the disease terminates favourably : but if not, other parts 
of the system, as we have already observed, become taint- 
ed with the morbid influence, and add to the sum of dis- 


tress. If the attack fall upon the eye-lids they become 


Fixes some- 
times on the 
limbs, liga- 
ments, and 
bones, 


inflamed, are swollen and red, and pour forth, from their 
minute glands, an erosive but viscid secretion which glues 
them together at night, so that in the morning they are 
opened with difficulty. The adnata partakes of the irri- 
tation which is at length communicated to the whole 
globe of the eye, and not unfrequently to the cheek, from 
the acrid discharge that flows down. An unsightly lippi- 
tude and eversion of the lower eye-lid is hence a very 
common result of a scrophulous attack on this organ. 

In like manner the disease, in this unfavourable and 
aggravated state, often makes its assault on the limbs, and 
fixes on the ligaments, cartilages, or even the bones them- 
selves; and particularly whenever any injury occurs to a 
jot. An mdolent tumour first shows itself which tardily 


- advances in magnitude with a kind of smothered ‘inflam- 
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mation, and at length opens on the surface from one or 
more minute ulcerations which discharge the sanious kind 
of fluid we have already noticed. And it-is here we per- 
ceive how nearly scrophula is related to hydarthrus or 
white-swelling ; and how readily the former: may become 
a cause of the latter, as already observed under that spe- 
eies. Ifthe strumous diathesis be excited by the fracture 
of a bone the broken ends unite with great difficulty, and 
sometimes not at all. A specific tumour forms in the 
seat of the injury, the soft parts are often affected with a 
weak inflammation, and ulcerate slowly ; and the bone is 
rendered carious. If the injury occur in the middle of a 
cylindrical bone an exfoliation may take place in a long 
course of time: but if at its extremity, it will become 
spongy, enlarged, and disorganized. Ifa cure be at length 
effected, the enlargement will remain and the articulation 
be lost: yet amputation will be of no use while the part 
continues under the influence of the scrophulous taint. 

In the worst and severest stage of the disease, the 
entire system appears to be contaminated; hectic fever 
ensues, and sometimes tubercular phthisis which gradu- 
ally puts an end to the contest. 

In attending to the cure, we must not be unmindful of 
the principle we have endeavoured to establish, that scro- 
phula is a disease of debility, principally affecting the 
lymphatic system, accompanied with diminished trita- 
bility. And it hence follows that our chief dependence 
must be upon a tonic and stimulant plan, so modified as 
to meet the patient’s age, idiosyncrasy, and manner of 
life. 

How far an acrimonious principle may be generated, 
after the disease has become aggravated and general, it is 
difficult to say: but in its commencement, and while con- 
fined to the lymphatic glands, and, indeed, through the 
whole of its ordinary and milder course, it induces dimi- 
nished rather than exalted. irritability, and consequently 
gives no proof of an acuating or acrimonious source. Yet 
such a source has been supposed even from its first ap- 
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pearance: and hence sedatives and narcotics have found. 
a place among the most celebrated of its remedies: while, 
as the chemical character of the acrimony has been also 
pretended to be developed, and has been declared to.be a 
specific acid, another class of remedies had recourse to 
has been the alkalies. 

That the latter are often of nie a service ought, 
I think, freely to be admitted; but we have assuredly no 
proof that they become beneficial as correctors of acidity. 
They are gentle stimulants. admirably adapted to the de-- 
bilitated and indolent condition of the vascular system: 
they are intended to excite: and hence, in whatever form 
they are given, have a chance of doing good. And it is 
to this principle we are perhaps to resolve all the. advan- 
tage that has been stated by different writers, and in dif- 
ferent ages of the world, to have resulted from the use of 
burnt-sponge, burnt cuttle-fish, shells of all kinds, burnt 
hartshorn,- and even burnt secundines, which last were 
at one time.in high request, and are to be found as a so- 
vereign remedy in Schroeder’s Pharmacopeeia*. AI] these 
have in our own day deservedly yielded to the carbonate 
of soda, or sub-carbonate of ammonia: which, in a more 
elegant and concentrated form, offer whatever virtues may 
be contained in the older medicines ; and still more lately 
to the different preparations of the alkali, not long ago 
detected by M. Courtois in kelp and other salt-worts, 
and denominated iodine ; fora more particular account of 
which, the reader may turn to the treatment of BRONCHO- 
cELE}+. The author has, at this moment of writing, 
among other patients, who have been benefited by this - 
plan, a lad about thirteen years of age with weak eyes, 
inflamed, and irritable conjunctiva, and such an enlarge- 
ment of the parotid gland on each side as to make them 
nearly meet, so that the mouth opens with uneasiness. He 
has now applied the ointment of iodine for three weeks, 


* Lib. v. p. 288. 
# Vol.iv. Cl. vz. Ord. 1. Gen. 1. Spec. 1. Emphyma Sarcoma Beanchieate 
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and at the same time taken half a grain twice a-day in 
the form of a pill, and is essentially improved in every 
respect. . | . 

Lime-water, and the muriate of baryte, which last was 
thought by Dr. Adair Crawford to be nearly a specific, 
if they have any pretensions whatever, can only derive 
them from the general principle of their being stimulants, 
and especially of the lymphatic system. And the same 
may be observed of petroselinum, sarsa, mezereon, balsam 
of sulphur, calamus aromaticus, and. horse-radish, all of 
which have had their votaries in their day. 

Muriate of soda or common sea-salt possesses a like 
character ; and has undoubtedly been found of far more 
use in many cases. It has, hence, been employed very 
freely both internally and externally. In the latter case 
very generally through the medium of the bibulous ma- 
rine plants, which contain it in a larger proportion, and 
have been applied to the strumous tumours in the form of 
epithems as sea-wrack (fucus vesiculosus): sea-tang (alga 
marina), and sea-oak (quercus marina). ; 
_. The mineral waters of every description, have in like 
manner been had recourse to, chalybeate, sulphureous, 
and saline; and, perhaps, as Dr. Cullen observes, with 
nearly a like reputation and success; though it is by no 
means improbable that some waters may prove a more re- 
medial stimulant or alterant to some constitutions, and 
others to others. And we thus possess a more plausible 
reason for their being advantageous than that offered by 
Dr. Cullen; namely, that “if they are ever successful 
it is the elementary water that is the chief part of the re- 
medy”*: which he tells us in another place “may be of 
use by washing out the lymphatic system ”+. 

_ Stimulant external applications, besides sea-water, have 
also been tried, and undoubtedly been often found  ser- 
viceable ; as a long continued friction of the hand over 


* Pract: of Phys. Vol. 1v. Mpcciu. 
t+ Id. Vol. 1v. mpccxt. 
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the scrophulous protuberances, mercurial or ammoniacal 
plasters, or the convenient form in the London Pharma-. 
copoeia that combines both these ingredients ; irritant 
ointments, the aura of voltaism, or moderate shocks of 
electricity. | 
The means of this kind, however, to which we have 
recourse, whether external or internal, should always be 
gentle at first, however we may venture upon augmenting 
them afterwards. If we stimulate violently, we shall do. 
mischief rather than good, and add to the debility instead. 
of diminishing it. Scrophula is a strictly chronic dis- 
ease ; 1f never has been, and never can be cured rapidly ; 
and wherever any beneficial influence has been produced 
upon it, it has always been, as in the use of the alkalies, 


and of mineral waters, by lenient means and patient per- 


severance. 

But we have to increase the power as well as to take off 
the irritability : and hence tonics seem to be as much de- 
manded as stimulants ; and have in fact been as generally 
made use of. 

It is very singular that of this class of medicines the 
only two which Dr. Cullen has thought it worth while to 
notice are bark and colts-foot ; of the first of these, he 
speaks very doubtfully ; while he seems to depend more 
on the second than on any other remedy whatever. ‘This 
opinion he expresses in his Practice of Physic, published 
in 1783; but, in his Materia Medica, published six years 
afterwards, he gives it the same high character, and tells 
us that he was induced to try it in scrophulous cases upon 
the testimony and recommendation of Fuller. He em: 
ployed both an expressed juice of the fresh leaves, and a 
decoction of the dry: but preferred the former, of which 
he gave *‘ some ounces every day”, and affirms that “ in 
several instances it has occasioned the healing up of scro- 
phulous sores.” He admits, however, that neither of 
them were in some trials sufficiently effectual. 

The metallic salts have been more generally used, and 
have at least acquired a higher reputation ; though, with 
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the exception of calomel, I do not know any of them that 
ean appeal to any decided testimonies in proof of their 
success ; and even calomel may perhaps be regarded rather 
as an alterant or mild stimulant than as a tonic. Saliva- 
tion has always done harm ; and on this account also mer- 


cury in every form must be given in mimute doses. Com- 


bined with some preparations of antimony, and particu- 
larly with the precipitated sulphuret, as in Plummer’s 
pills, it is said to have been chiefly serviceable. 
my own practice I have not found this medicine of any 
manifest service in the present disease. 

The acids have also been tried, but are of little or no 
avail. ‘They who regard the scrophulous taint as con- 
sisting in an acid acrimony, are apt to lay hold of this 
fact in support of their hypothesis. A better reason for 
their inefficacy is perhaps to be found in their sedative 
property which we had occasion to notice at some length 
when treating of phthisis. 

Upon the whole, however, the tonic class of medicines 
has thus far proved considerably less decisive and impor- 
tant in the treatment of scrophula than we might fairly 
have conjectured. Yet a tonic regimen of sea-air, sea- 
bathing, liberal exercise, and a diet somewhat generous, 
is of the highest consequence in promoting improvement, 
and ought by no means to be dispensed with. The In- 
firmary at Margate is on this account a noble institution, 
and cannot be too liberally supported. 

Of the specific benefit of narcotics, as hemlock, hen- 
bane, foxglove, solanum, asclepias, vincetoxicum, and 
many others, I have yet to be persuaded. ‘They may 
possibly be of some use in quieting the irritation occa- 
sionally produced by congestion and mechanical pressure 
where the tumours are peculiarly indurated and large ; 
and in such cases may assist in softening and diminishing 
them. And they may perhaps operate in the same way 
where, in the later and more malignant stages of the dis- 
ease, the secretion is become virulent, the open ulcers ir- 
ritable, and a foundation is hereby laid for heetic fever. 


But in 
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But I can conscientiously say, with Dr. Cullen, that they 
have often disappointed me, and have not seemed to dis- 
pose scrophulous ulcers to heal. 

The local applications, like the internal remedies, should 
be slightly stimulant; and where the tumours have broken, 
usually consist of digestive ointments combined with the 
caustic metallic salts of mercury, zinc, or copper; and of 
digestive lotions of a dilute solution of alum or nitrate of | 
silver. These are well calculated to coincide with the 
general intention; but we must not expect a sound: cure 
till the morbid impression is set at rest in the constitu-- 
tion, or utterly extirpated from it. 
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GENUS’ VI. 
CARCINUS., 
Cancer, 


SCIRRHOUS, LIVID TUMOUR, INTERSECTED WITH FIRM, 
WHITISH, DIVERGENT BANDS, FOUND CHIEFLY IN THE 
SECERNENT GLANDS; PAINS ACUTE AND LANCINAT- 
ING; OFTEN PROPAGATED TO OTHER PARTS5 TER- 
MINATING IN A FETID AND ICHOROUS ULCER. 


Or this genus there is but one known species : for the One 
division into occult and open, or indolent and ulcerative, known 
introduced by Hippocrates and continued till the time of ‘?*!*. 
Boerhaave, is unnecessary in pathology, and,incorrect in a 
nosological arrangement; as the distinctions it contem- 

plates are nothing more than so many stages or modifica- 

tions of the same disease in different habits, or affected by 
different concomitants. This species is what is generally 
described under the name of 


1. CARCINUS VULGARIS. COMMON CANCER: 


and it is not necessary to alter the term. 
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SPECIES I. 
CARCINUS VULGARIS. 
Common Cancer. - 


TUMOUR BURNING, KNOTTY; WITH DARK, CANCRIFORM 
VARICES; ULCER, WITH THICK, LIVID, RETORTED. 
LIPS. . 


Ture is a soft, fungous and bleeding ulcer, possessing 
the name of fungus hematodes, which has by many writers 
of celebrity been supposed to be of a cancerous origin; 
and under their authority it has been so regarded in the 
author’s volume on Nosology: but as it seems to differ 
from cancer in its constitutional influence and in some of 
its local characters, it is better to contemplate it as a ma- 
lignant uLceR of a peculiar kind: and in the’ present 
work it is referred to that genus accordingly. 
' “Some writers have offered many other subdivisions, 
which are still less entitled to a distinct enumeration ; as 
Bierchen, who has given us five, under the names of the 
genuine; the strumous, the. syphilitic, the fungous, and 
the noma*. Of these, the first constitutes the species 
before us; the second and third are modifications of the 
same, only varied by the idiosyncrasy or incidental state 
of the constitution ; and the last two are depraved ulcers, 
The term carcinus (*apxivos) is Greek, and imports a 
crab; the disease being thus called from the cancriform 
or crab-like ramifications of the dark, distended veins of 
the cancerous tumour. The question is of some conse- 
quence whether cancer be a constitutional or a local, whe- 
ther an hereditary or merely an occasional, disease. Much 


* Abhandl. yon den wahren kennzeichen des Krebsschiidens, &c. Goet. 1775. 
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has been said, and well said, on both sides. -Till of late 
years the disease was generally regarded as a constitu- 
tional affection, and will, for the most part, therefore, be 
found in the division of cachexies from Sauvages to 
Macbride, though Dr. Cullen has introduced it mto his 
class locales ; and since his time many of the best writers 
of the present day, among whem are Dr. Baillie and Mr. 
Abernethy, concur in segirding it.as local alone. If the 
disease be merely local it is doaanle and perhaps insuper- 
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ably difficult, to say why a blow on qa conglomerate gland, 


as the breast for example, should sometimes produce a 
cancer, but more generally not: or what that power is that 
excites the cancerous action in one person, from which 
- another, or perhaps a hundred others, remain free upon an 
application of the very same injury to the same organ. A 
blow on the knee often produces a white-swelling ; but ten 
thousand children receive blows on the knee without any 
such effect following. In this case we resolve the differ- 
ence of result, without a controversy, into the presence or 
absence of a scrophulous constitution ; and without this 
view of the subject we should find ourselves at a loss for 
an answer. And unless we apply the same reasoning to 
cancer, we shall ever, I fear, remain at an equal loss. The 
cases, moreover, in which cancerous tumours are found in 
other parts of the body, after one or more than one has 
béen extirpated, lead us by an easy thread to the same 
conclusion, provided the tumour has been removed in an 
early stage of the disease, and before ulceration has taken 
place; for it is possible that the specific matter of a can- 
cer, generated and matured locally, may be absorbed and 
deposited on the organs which are afterwards affected. 
But if the extirpation have taken place before the forma- 
tion of the specific matter, it is not easy, except by’a con- 
stitutional taint, to account for any seme appear- 
ances. 
It is stall stronger in proof of an hereditary predispo- 
sition that various members of the same family have ex- 
hibited the same disease either simultaneously or in suc- 
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cession; and that the descendants of those who have 
been afflicted with it seem to have more frequently suf- 
fered from it than others. It is not necessary to advance 
individual instances in support of these positions, though 
it may be noticed in passing that Buonaparte died of a 
cancer in the stomach, his father of a scirrhous pylorus*. 
The:same remarks have been made upon a general survey 
of the disease in most ages; and the doctrine of. an here- 
ditary influence has, in consequence, descended to us as a 
result of such remarks from the time of the Greeks and 
Romans. — 

The truth seems to be, that cancer, Tike got: is de- 
pendent upon a peculiar diathesis or state of the consti- 
tution, which disposes a scirrhous tumour, or any other 
occasional cause, to produce acancerous ulceration, and 
consequently to generate the specific matter of cancer ; 
which matter, once absorbed into the system, even though, 
by a removal of the local affection, and the influence of a 
healthy habit, it should remain dormant or be kept in 

subjection, may augment the original predisposition, and _ 
transmit a seminium to the ibis race. 

How far a predisposition to cancer, whether sean 
or derived, may manifest itself by external signs, I am 
not able to determine. Such an outward character is by 
no means constant in the list of hereditary diseases. It 
is, perhaps, generally visible in those that affect the 
mind; but far less so in those that affect the body. In 
phthisis, the predominant diathesis has a striking exte- 
rior; in scrophula, the outward and visible sign is far 
less distinct, though such a sign seems to prevail gene- 
rally: in gout, dices is no specific exterior that we can 
'Dr. Parr, however, has conceived that 
cancer has its outward character as well as piehitie, and 
that it.is indelibly marked in the complexion: “ for we 
have found”, says he, “cancers more frequent in the © 


* Account of the last illness, decease, &c. of Napoleon Bonaparte. By — 


Archibald Arnot, 1822. 
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dark cadaverous complexions, than in the fairer kind. 
The complexion we mean is distinct from the darkness of 
the atrabilious or melancholic habits: a blue tint seems 
mixt with the brown, and is chiefly conspicuous under 
the eyes, or in the parts usually fair. This may, per- 
haps, be a refinement without foundation, but we think 
we have often observed it. ‘There is certainly no con- 
stitutional symptom by which it can be predicted, if, in 
women, a scanty and a dark-coloured catamenial discharge 
be not a prognostic of the future disease. Qancer has 
certainly been traced in females of the same family ; and 
those who have escaped suffer from irregular anomalous 
pains, and different, often unaccountable, complaints.” * 
The picture. thus ingeniously drawn is worth bearing 
in mind, but I have never been able sufficiently to ap- 
propriate it; and in the last two or three cases of can- 
cerous breasts that have occurred to myself, the patients 
have. been of fair complexion, and light hair: one’ of 
them, indeed, peculiarly so: the lady was about fifty, 
and had had a large and very handsome family, all of 
whom were so fair as to make a near approach,to the 
phthisical exterior, though none of them have ever exhi- 
bited its pathognomics. 

Cancer has also been imagined by many practitioners 
of high respectability to be contagious; of whom we 
may mention Bierchen, Sinnert, and Gooch; but there 
seems no sufficient ground for the continuance of such 
an opinion. Inoculation has been said to have produced 
the complaint; but, like many other specific acrimonies, 
it does not act very readily in this way, even if it act 
at all: for M. Alibert affirms that he inoculated both 
himself and several of his pupils, without any other effect 
than that of local inflammation; and that even this did 
not always ensue}. It has been swallowed by dogs with- 
out any mischief ft. | is 


-® Med. Dict. in verbo. \ 
7. > + Maladies de la Peau, &c. 
+ Le Febure, Remede, &c. 1776. 
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The parts most usually affected by cancer are the ex- 
exetory glands, and especially those that. separate the 
fluids to be employed in the animal economy, rather than 
those that secern the excrementitious part of the blood. 
The lymphatics are seldom primarily affected, though 
they may become tainted from their contamination. with 
a cancerous part. “‘I never yet”, says Mr. Pearson, ‘‘met 
with an unequivocal proof of a primary (cancerous). scir- 
rhus in an absorbent gland.”* And hence we behold a 
striking difference between the nature of cancer and scro- 
phula. But though the secernent glands are most open 
to the attack of cancer, any part of the body may become 
its seat. We meet with it, however, chiefly in the breasts 
of females, the uterus, the testes, the glans penis, the 
tongue, stomach, cheeks, lips, and angles of the eyes. The . 
obstruction commences in the minuter vessels; and the 
adjacent parts are affected in consequence. 

Women are more subject to cancer than men ; ane in 
these the mamme and the. uterus. are the organs most 
predisposed to its influence. Celibacy, as well as the 
cessation of the menses, conduces to its production or 
appearance ; and’ hence antiquated maids are mostly af- 
fected with it; and next to these, mothers who have not 
suckled their children, for we may lay it down as. an 
axiom, in the language of Dr. Parr, that a milk abscess 
never becomes a cancer. Then. follow women who are 
past child-bearing. And lastly, women who: have borne 
children and suckled them with their own milk, and ‘males 
incidentally exposed to its occasional. causes. ‘To whicli 
we may add, that when cancer occurs in men it Is chiefly 
in the lips, and when in children, i in the eyes. 

Of the remote cause of: cancer we know nothing. While 
scrophula has been supposed’ by some to be the result.of 
an acid acrimony ; cancer has by others been supposed to 
be produced by a peculiar alkali. Dr. Crawford, from a 
series of very curious experiments, upon. the matter of 


* Principles of Surgery, &c. Voli 1 p. 209, &c. 
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cancer, thought he had ascertained this to consist princi- 
pally of hepatised ammonia, and found that this matter 
effervesced with sulphuric acid*. Ploucquet, however, 
affirms that it sometimes effervesces with alkalies as wellt. 
The taste discovers nothing; for to the tongue it is insi- 
pid and mawkish rather than acid or alkaline. Yeu Parr, 
laying hold of Crawford’s experiments, has boldly ven- 
tured to assert that the remote cause, or rather the cause 
of the cancerous diathesis, consists in an excess of ammo- 
nia with a redundant developement of sulphur. 

When it was popular in the Linnéan school to resolve 
almost all diseases ito the irritation of worms, grubs, or 
imsects existing parasitically in different organs of the 
body, cancer was by some theorists supposed to depend 
upon a like cause: and the hypothesis has been since 
adopted by several writers in our own country, as Mr. 
Justamond who ascribed it to the larves of a particular 
species of insects, and Dr. Adams, who referred it to hy- 
datids{. Vermicles or the larves of insects have ‘at times 
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been found in the open ulcer of a cancer, as in the fetid — 


discharge of many other malignant ulcers. ‘These, as in 


other cases, have undoubtedly proceeded from eggs depo- ©» 
sited in the sore as a nidus, though the worm or insect © 
that has so deposited them has never been detected. Such 


appears to be the foundation of this hypothesis, which we 
have no authority for carrying farther, and which is rare- 
ly advocated in the present day. _ 

'The occasional or exciting causes are numerous; but to 
account for their efficiency it seems indispensable, as we 


have already observed, to suppose the existence of a can- 


cerous predisposition or diathesis, since we see the same 


_ Causes acting in innumerable instances daily, without be- 


traying any tendency to such a result. Where this is 


present’ it may be produced by an external injury upon 


* Phil. Trans. Vol. uxxx. 1791. 

+ Init. Biblioth. Tom. u. p. 202. 

} Observatiens on Morbid Poisovis. 
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any of the parts most susceptible of cancer; by an indu- 


rated and chronic tumour incidentally inflamed or irri- 
tated: an accumulation of acrid filth in the rugze of the 
skin which is a frequent cause of cancer in the testes, and 
particularly among chimney-sweepers: the hard and pun- 
gent pressure of a wart or corn in an irritable habit, of 
which the medical. records offer various examples; the 
acrimony of an herpetic eruption; the general disturbance 
produced in-the system by a severe attack of small-pox, 
or several other exanthems; a sudden suspension of a pe- 
riodical hemorrhoidal flux and a cessation of the mensés ; 
and, when in the stomach, by a previous life of ebriety or 
irregular living. With these severe cold seems also to 
co-operate, as the disease is generally admitted to be both 
more frequent and more virulent in the high northern 
latitudes than in the southern regions ef Europe. 

When cancer takes place in the breast, it usually com- 
mences with a small indolent tumour that excites little 
attention. In process of time, this tumour is attended 
with an itching, which is gradually exchanged for a prick- 
ing, a shooting, and at length a lancinating pain, a sense 
of burning, and a livid discalbantitin of the skin. . And, 
however difficult it may be to determine the precise point 
of time in which the schirrus first becomes converted into 
a cancer, where tliese symptoms are united there can be 
no risk in calling the tumour by the latter name. Adhe- 
sive bands are now formed in the integuments which be- 


come. puckered ; while the nipple is drawn inwards by 


suction, and in some instances completely disappears: the 
tumour rises higher towards the surface and feels knotty 


' to the finger; at the same time that the subcutaneous 


vessels are distended with blood and show themselves in 
dark cancri-form varices. ‘lhe march of the disease may 
be slow or rapid, for it varies considerably i in its pace ; 
but at length the integuments give way in a few points to 
the ulcerative process, and a small quantity of caustic 
ichor, or of lymphatic fluid tinged with blood from the 
eroded vessels, is thrown forth, sometimes with short and 
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deceitful relief *: the ulcerative process in the mean time 
advancing, and spreading wider and deeper till a consi- 
derable extent of surface becomes exposed, and a broad 
excavation is scooped out with a discharge of a peculiar 
and most offensive fetor}+. Here again the ulcer some- 
times affords a delusive hope of recovery by its granulat- 
ing; but the granulations are soft and spongy, and not 
unfrequently bleed from the loose texture of the new ves- 
sels, or their erosion by the cancerous matter. It is rarely, 
moreover, that they extend over the entire surface of the 
sore: for more generally, while one part is covered with 
them, another part is sloughing, and each of the parts runs 
alternately into the action of the other. And not unfre- 
quently the lymphatic vessels become affected as high up 
as the axillee, and in their course betray a few smaller tu- 
mours. But whether this be a mere result of contiguous 
sympathy or of cancerous taint, is uncertain. Cancer, as 
we have already observed, rarely, if ever, commences in 
lymphatic glands, which show a peculiar indisposition to 
the power of its seminium ; but they, at length, partake 
of the disease in the course of its ravage; and hence all 
such suspected tumours are prudently removed when the 
knife has .been resolved upon. Where the disease has 
spread widely or continued long, some of the muscles of 
respiration participate in the irritation, and the breathing 
is performed with difficulty. — 

When cancer attacks the uterus it is known by tensive 
lancinating pains in this organ, shooting through the re- 
gion of the pelvis; indurations in the part sensible to the 
touch; a preceding and immoderate leucorrhcea, or men- 
struation; sometimes both. The ulcerative process, as 
far as we are acquainted with it, is the same as already 


* Prysschriften Uitgegeven door het Genootsch. ter beyondering der Heel- 
kunde. Amsterdam, 1'791. 
-~ + On the varieties of Diseases comprehended under the hame of Carcinoma 
Mamm. By Charles Bell, Esq. &c. See Medico-Chir. Trans. Vol. xi 
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described ; and ag soon as it has worked to the surface of 
the organ, there is a sanious, or bloody, or mixed dis- 
charge, characterized by the peculiar stench of the disease. 
By degrees, the labia swell and become edematous; and 
if, as sometimes happens, the inguinal glands be obstruct- 
ed, the edema extends along the thigh; and the ulceration. 
proceeds often to the Lratatey 

Cancer in the vagina which, however, rarely takes place, 
can easily be felt, and in the rectum the distinction is» 
not difficult. The nature of the discharge, and the other 
symptoms just noticed, are sufficient to decide its exist- 
ence. It is still more obvious in the penis. 

None of these symptoms assist us in determining its 
presence in the stomach: and hence how confidently. 
soever it may be conjectured from the marks of an acute 
and burning pain, tenderness of the epigastrium upon 
pressure, nausea, and rejection of food, and even an offen- 
sive fetor in the breath, the disease can seldom be com- 
pletely ascertained till after death. It is sometimes ac- 
companied with vomiting, and sometimes not; and ordi- 
narily the absence of bial is an unfavourable sign, as 
it has often been found to proceed from an induration of 
the coats of the stomach generally, which has rendered 
it incapable of contracting, or from a cancerous ulceration 
and enlargement of the pylorus-++ which, upon the slightest 
pressure, readily admits the contents of the stomach into 
the duodenum. ‘There is here, however, usually habi- 
tual nausea, though without vomiting. 

The progress of cancer in the testicle is often ip 
than in many other parts. In chimney-sweepers we can 
trace an obvious cause, which is that of soot lodged in its 
rugee, and irritating as well from its own acrimony as from 
that of perspiratory fluid with which it comes in contact 


* Clarke, Observations on the Diseases of Females, &c. 8vo. 1821. 
+ Mémoire sur le Vomissement, par M. Piedagnel. &c.—Journal de MP. 
siologie Experimentale, par M. Magendie, Juillet, 1821, Paris. 
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and forms an union. <A painful ragged sore with hard 
rising edges is first produced; or, sometimes, a little in- 
durated wart; which, from inattention, micreases Im size, 
is repeatedly rubbed off by the exercise of. climbing, en- 
larges and deepens its sphere of irritation, grows more 
malignant, and at length is converted into a real cancer, 
and affects the whole scrotum or the body of the testis. 
In whatever part of this complicated organ, however, 
the disease commences, it is progressively communicated 
to therest ; the scirrhosity increases im size and hardness, 
till the tumour often acquires an enormous and irregular 
magnitude, studded externally with numerous protube- 
rances, and the shape of the testis, even before ulceration, 
Is entirely lost.. In the progress of the disease, the sperm- 
atic chord becomes afiected, and the taint or irritation is 
communicated more or less to the viscera of the perito- 
nzeal or lumbar cavities. 

From the cancerous effect of a highly irritable wart or 
crack on the scrotum of chimney-sweepers and. smelters 
of metals, we may derive some idea of the formation of 
cancers ‘on other superficial parts of the body from a simi- 
lar beginning. These most frequently occur on the lips, 
nose, or eye-lids; and oftener from a crack than from a 
wart. The edges of the sore become hard, and one or 
more tumours issue from them, which increase in size and 
gradually evince a cancerous character. 

On the tongue, the same disease sometimes shows itself ; 
and more usually commences with.a small wart or pimple 
near the tip, which hardens by degrees, grows highly ir- 
ritable and malignant, and, spreading its influence through 
the entire organs, swells it to a prodigious size, and ren- 
ders it of a scirrhous induration. 

These local tumours are seldom entitled to be called 
cancers on their origin. ‘They are almost always pro- 
duced, as Mr. Earle has justly observed, by local irrita- 
tion, and exacerbated by a continuance of the same cause ; 
and hence they rarely .give much trouble on extirpation ; 
and, perhaps, never endanger the constitution. A chronic 
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pe CS may, however, convert them into genuine 
cacinomata*. | 

Cancer is said, in a few instances, to have varriiteieeud 
spontaneously. De Haen gives us one example of this}: 
and Parr affirms that he has seen six cases of' the same 
in his own practice. But he adds, in proof of its being 
a constitutional affection, that in every case the cure was 
followed by some other disease, as an enteritis, fixed pains 
in the limbs, a sciatica, or an apoplexy, in one of these 
cases, the apoplectic attack occurred twice, and the last 
was fatal t-.. - 

In general, however, a cure is rarely effected but by 
the knife or a caustic, the use of which it does not belong 
to the present course of study to explain. Yet the pro- 
gress of the complaint may perhaps be arrested; and we 
are often able, without cutting, to render it, at least tole- 
rable, for.a series of years. In an early stage of the dis- 
ease relief may often be obtained by topical bleeding, as 
with leeches ; and topical refrigerant applications, as 
saturnine lotions, or sheet-lead in very thin layers, as the 
linings of tea-packages, an application which has of late 
been brought forward as something new, but which was 
employed long ago, and may be found recommended in 
many of the older journals of established reputation §. 
The diet should be limited to the mildest nutriment, and 
wine be sedulously avoided. At this period, indeed, 
whatever can prevent or lessen inflammation should be 
seriously studied, and adhered to. 

Ponteau relates the case of a cure produced by gaa 
abstemiousness alone, the patient.taking nothing whatever 
but water for a period of two months |}. | | 


* On the Influence of local Irritation in the production of Diseases resem- 
bling Cancer. By Henry Earle, Esq. ‘ R. a Medico-Chir. Trans. Vol. xu. 
Art. xxii. 

+ Epist. De Cieiita; p. 43. 

¢ Dict. in verb. Vol, 1. p. 329... 

§ Eph. Nat. Cur. Dee. 1. Ann. 1v. v. Obs. ‘161. 

| Nuovo Metodo per curare sicuyamente og Canchero pe i &e. Vex 
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As, however, the disease advances, and assumes more 
of a chronic character, the activity of the smaller vessels 
may be gently urged, in order to relieve:or prevent con- 
gestion. And where the irritation is not great we may by 
degrees apply gentle stimulants also externally, and let 
the saturnine lotion be superseded by the acetated solution 
of ammonia, tar-water as recommended by Quadrio, or an 
illination of the surrounding parts with mercurial oint- 
ment, combined with a small portion of camphor. 

The internal medicines which have been chiefly trusted 
to for the cure of cancer are the lurid and umbellate nar- 
cotics and the mineral tonics: the former apparently for 
the purpose of taking off irritation, and in some instances 
correcting the specific acrimony ; and the latter for sup- 
porting the living power, and thus enabling the system to 
obtain a triumph over the disease by its own instinctive 
or remedial energy. t 
-- Of the first. class the chief have been the bella-donna 
and hemlock, and particularly the latter, which appears 
to have been most promising. When Dr. Stoerck of 
Vienna published his work upon the successful exhibition 
of hemlock in cases of confirmed cancer, many of which 
were vouched for by the Baron Van Swieten, every prac- 
titioner was eager for examples upon which to try the ex- 
periment for himself. Solanum had been in vogue, but 
was just sinking into disrepute from its numerous failures : 
and corrosive sublimate was:the medicine chiefly confided 
in at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Dr. Akenside, who was at 
this time prescribing the corrosive sublimate in the hos- 
pital, with what he thought a gratifying success, immedi- 
ately exchanged it for the conium, or cicuta as it was then 
called. He tried it upon a large scale in every stage and 
modification of the disease, and at first with the most san- 
guine expectations; but his hopes gradually failed him as 
he advanced in the career of his experiments, and he was 
compelled tomake very great drawbacks upon Dr. Stoerck’s 
commendation of the medicine. He allows it, however, a 
certain portion of merit, and his account is drawn up with 
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_a degree of candour which entitles it to the fullest confi- 


dence, and appears to-deal out the real truth. In recent 
states of the disease, where there was no ulceration, or 
none of any depth, he asserts that it often produced a fa- 
vourable termination, and gives numerous examples to this 
effect. 
had made considerable progress, its benefit was very ques- 
tionable: it operated often for a very few days like a 
charm, diminished the pains and improved the discharge, 


but suddenly it failed to do the slightest good any longer — 


unless the dose were very largely increased, upon which a 


like beneficial effoct followed, but unfortunately of equally © 


transient duration. 'The dose was in many instances again 


increased, and continued to be so, till at length the sym-— 


ptoms produced by the cicuta were as mischievous as those 


of the cancer itself, and Dr. Akenside was one ape ee to. 


abandon it*. 


We are hence in some degree prepared for the once: 
dictory accounts of its pfficts which are furnished by dif- - 
De Haen asserts that it affords neither 


ferent writers. 
cure nor relief of any kind+; Bierchen, that it aggra- 
vates real cancer, though sometimes serviceable im scro- 


phulous {; and Lange, that it is altogether inefficacious§. 
Fothergill isfriendly to its use ||; and Bell | and Fearon ** 
recommend it both externally and internally, alone or in 


combination with opium. 


For this discrepancy of judgement we have in some , 
Yet the advocates of 


measure endeavoured to account. 
the medicine have, doubtless, in some instances, suffered 


themselves to speak of it in exaggerated terms; and it is” 


highly probable that in others, where it has seemed al- 


* Transact. of the Col. of Phys. of London. Vol. 1. Art. vi. a 64, 
+ Rat. Med. 11. 37. 

¢ Loco citato. 

§ Diss. dubia Cicutz vexaia. Helmst. 1764. 

|| Works, Vol. 11. passim. 

q On Ulcers, Part u. Sect. vir. 

** On Cancers, passim. . ‘ 


But in inveterate cases, where the cancerous ulcer 
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together ineflicacious, the hemlock, whether in powder 
or extract, was administered in an imperfect state. Dr. 
Cullen gives a striking example of this last fact in a 
lady who, being very particular in the use of this medi- 
cine, employed the powder as mostly to be depended 
upon, and weighed out her own doses, beginning with 
a small quantity at a time and proceeding gradually till 
she took sixty grains at once. By this period her parcel 
of the powder was exhausted; and she had derived no 
beneficial effect. She supplied herself, however, with 
another parcel, and being warned that different samples 
were rarely of the same strength, she reduced her first 
dose of the new plant to a scruple: yet even this nearly 
killed her: for in ten or fifteen minutes she was affected 
with sickness, tremor, giddiness, delirium and convul- 
sions. Happily the sickness proceeded to a vomiting, 
and_the poison was rejected. But of the fresh supply 
she was never afterwards able to take more than five or 
Six grains at a dose, notwithstanding she had taken sixty 
grains of the preceding without any mischief *. 

Yet the quantities pretended to be given by some 
practitioners are far beyond this last amount. Thus, 
Dease informs us that he gave AN OUNCE AND A HALF of 
the powder every twenty-four hours-f, and performed a 
cure ; and Rostard that his ordinary allowance was six 
drachms of the extract for the same period, which is a 
still higher proportion {.. Warner gave a drachm and a 
half, and thought it an enormous quantity, without mis- 
chief §, 

Upon the whole, the balance of experiments seems 
very much to confirm the candid report of Dr. Aken- 
side. Schaeffer, and many others contend that even its 
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* Mat. Med. Vol. 11. Part. 1. Ch. vi. p. 264. 
+ Introduct. to the Theory and Practice of Surgery. f. 
$ Journ de Med. Tom. xxxy1u. p. 36.. 
§ Treatise on the Eyes, passim. 
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narcotic power: but it does seem, in some instances, to 
act as a discutient, and to improve the quality of the 
Dr. 


several cases, make a considerable approach towards heal- 
ing the sore; “ Though I must own”, says he, ‘* that I 
was never concerned in a cancerous case, in which the 
cure of the sore was completed.”* 7 

Of the other narcotics, chiefly of the solanaceous order, 
that: have been employed, it is hardly worth while to 
speak particularly. The same uncertainty has accom- 
panied their use : and some of them, as aconite and dulc- 
amara, have been rather supposed to effect whatever 
temporary benefit has flowed from their employment by 
the general disturbance they produce in the system, 
whereby a transient stop is put to every other. anomalous 
action, than by their sedative power. 

Of the metallic oxydes that have been brought into 
use, the only ones it is necessary to notice are those of 
mercury, iron, and arsenic. The first has been uni- 
formly found mischievous when carried to the extent of 
salivation. Loss asserts that by this mean he has cured 
a cancer of the nose and face +; but this was probably a 
spurious disease of zaruthan, as it has been called by 
some writers. “ It has more generally been employed as a 
gentle stimulant or alterant. Many practitioners have 
preferred the corrosive sublimate in small doses: but the 
submuriate is a far better preparation. And even this is 
given with more advantage in the form of Plummer’s, or 
the compound calomel pill, than alone, a form that con- 
veniently unites a mild stimulant with a mild relaxant. 
To this, if the pain be acute, should be added a small 
quantity of ‘opium ; at the same time carefully guarding 
the bowels against constipation by any convenient aperient, 
if the pill itself should not prove sufficient. 


* Mat. Med. loco citat. 
+ Observ. Med. B. 1v. Lond. 1672. 
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Iron has been ‘tried in almost every state of combina- 
tion, and there is reason to believe that in some of these 
it has proved beneficial. Theferrum ammoniatum appears to 
have been the most successful, and is still the most popu- 

‘lar. Under the. name of flores martiales it was intro- 
duced for this purpose before the public as far back as 
the middle of last century, by Francis Xavier de Mars, 
obtained, however, by a very uncouth and operose pro- 
cess. Dr. Denman was particularly attached to this 
metal in whatever form administered, and broadly affirms 
that, after having employed almost all the medicines re- 
commended for this disease in.every different stage, he 
has never found any of them possess the pretensions of 
iron; and that the rest may be. generally regarded as 
totally unavailing*. Its greatly stimulant power rather 
-recommends it to us on the present occasion than proves 
an objection; for it is the kind of stimulus we stand in 
need of to excite a new local action. | It is said to produce 
a very speedy mitigation of pain, an improved discharge, 
anda less fetid smell: and, even in hopeless cases, to 
render the disease less malignant and distressing: unfor- 
tunately, however, its effects, like those of conium, have 
rarely been found permanent ; and it has closed its career 
as a palliative rather than as an antidote. 

But of all the medicines of this class arsenic has ac- 

‘quired the highest and most extensive reputation. ‘This 
is a strictly oriental remedy, employed, as we shall have 
occasion more fully to observe when treating of elephan- 
tiasis, for every impurity of the blood. Who first ven- 
tured upon it in Europe for the disease before us, is not 
very satisfactorily known. It was common in the time of 
Hildanus, who ascribes its introduction into practice by 
the monk Theodoric, who flourished about the beginning 
of the eleventh century. It has formed the basis of al- 
most all the secret remedies for cancer which have at any 


* Observations on the cure of Cancer, p. ‘77. 
t Cent. v1, Obs, $1. 
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Grex. VI. time been current, whether external or internal, from that 
Pee ' of Fuschius, in the fourteenth century, who united it with 
vulgaris. soot and serpentary, to that of Richard Guy who wrote 
Common _upon the disease* in the middle of the last century, and 
Treatment. whose boasted arcanum was found to be a composition of 
Basis of all” arsenic, sulphur, hogsfennel (peucedanum officinale) and 
thet of axows’s-foot (ranunculus sylvestris). 

Fusch, and Of the real effects of arsenic, as of several of the pre- 

oo. ceding medicines, we labour under great obscurity from 

variously de- the discrepant reports which have been communicated. 

scribed. Le Febure with a host of practitioners antecedent to, and — 

contemporary with himself, employed it both externally 

and internally, and regarded it as a specifict. Smalz 

thinks it serviceable§. Schneider|| and Justamond de- 

clare it to be useless, though the latter employed it locally 

as an escharotic. Hildanus4] and Delius** assert it to 

be injurious; and Schenck + and Meibom{} give ex- 

amples of fatal effects from its employment. | 

Fatal effects, indeed, it is easy to produce, sett a 

sufficient degree of caution be not employed in experi- 

menting upon it. And, in truth, it is not till lately 

that any very convenient form has been devised for trying 

its virtues without a risk of mischief; but the arsenical 

solution of the London College, for which we are in- 

debted to Dr. Fowler, has given us a preparation of this 

kind. Yet even with this advantage we cannot boast of 

Acts differs amy certain success in the use of arsenic. It acts very 

ee posse differently on different constitutions, though generally 
stitutions: - — 


but mostly 
does service’: 


* Essays on Scirrhous Tumours and Cancers. 1759, 

+ Richter, Chir. Bibl, Band. v.. p..132. 

$ Remede eprouvé pour. guerir radicalement le Cancere occulte, et mani- 
feste‘ou ulceré. Svo. Paris. 

§ Seltene chirurgische und medicinische Vorfille. Leips. 1784. 8vo. 

|| Chir. Geschichte, Theil. v. 

q Account of the methods pursued. in the treatment of Cancerous and 
Schirrous Disorders. Lond. 1780. 

** Dissert. Observat. et Cognit. Nonnulla Chirurg. Fase. vi 

tt Observ. Lib, um. N. 304, 

++ Blumenbach. Bibl. Band. vii. p. 1245. 
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speaking it proves beneficial; and in some cases may 
produce a radical cure. But more commonly, like the 
preparations of hemlock and iron, it unfortunately loses 
its effect as soon as the habit has become accustomed to 
its influence, and the cancerous taint, or cancerous action 
resumes its victorious career. And perhaps the only 
power that is capable of neutralizing cancer or keeping it 
permanently in subjection is the existence of a predomi- 
nant diathesis of some other kind. How far the remark 
may have been made antecedently I know not, but from 
a pretty close attention to the subject within my own 
sphere of observation, I have been led to conclude that 
cancer does not often make its attack upon those who are 
constitutionally subject to gout, and seems to. be restrained 
by its influence. 

The list of external applications is still more numerous 
than: that: of internal. We have already glanced at 
the local treatment: before ulceration has taken place: 
After this period, sedative applications: do not succeed, 
and: moderate stimulants.alone:seem best to afford relief. 
In fact; the inflammation has now acquired much of the 
character of a malignant erythema, and requires warmer 
applications than phlegmonic sores. Yet a cureis rarely 
to: be effected: except by a caustic or the knife. When the 
poison was: supposed. to be of an acid character a solution 
of the alkalies was employed to correct it, and the ammo- 
nia produced from burnt toads was at. one time in. very 
high: repute. It was afterwards conceived to be of an al- 
kaline nature; and various acids, and particularly, the 
carbonic acid: gass, were regarded as the best antagonists. 
Who first. employed, it for the present purpose is not 
known; but it. stands‘ recommended as early as 1776, in 
an article of Magellan, inserted in Rosier’s Journal; and 
an easy and: convenient mode of application has. lately 
been: contrived by Dr. Ewart of Bath. Dr. Crawford, 
however, for the same purpose, preferred a. lotion of mu- 
riatic acid diluted with three or four times its weight of 
water. Carminati and Senebier applied. the gastric juice 
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of animals; but poultices of carrots or charcoal have: of 
late years been in more general reputation. vel 
All these have a considerable influence m correcting 
the oppressive fetor, and keeping the sore clean’; but 
whether they go beyond this has been doubted. Yet 
even this is of great importance, since such an> effect 
must necessarily give some check to the spread of the 
ulceration, afford solace to the patient, and probably im- 
prove the nature of the discharge itself. And hence 
many writers have been sanguine enough to expect an 
entire cure from such processes ; ; and others have given 
accounts of such cures near ly accomplished ; but which 
seem seldom, if ever, to have been rendered complete. | 
Fomentations of hemlock and various other narcotics 


have been also had recourse to, and sometimes tepid - 


baths of the same, in which the patient has been ordered 
to sit for twenty minutes at a time; and temporary 
benefit has sometimes followed the use of these means; 


but they have often been tried with as little avail as the’ 


suckling of toads, which was at one time a fashionable 
remedy, and esteemed of great importance, the animals 
being feigned to expire in agonies as the poison of the 
ulcer was drawn out, and its surface assumed a better 


aspect. Bouffey, who was a witness to their use, tells us, . 


and probably with some truth, that they did more harm 
than good*, and dealt out more poison than they took 


away. The era of this invention is unknown, but it was” 
still in use about half a century ago in our own country, : 


if we may judge from one of the private letters of Junius 


to Woodfall, who, alluding to the princess dowager of 


Wales, at that time afflicted with.a cancer that destroyed 
her in January 1772, asserts that “ she suckles toads from 


morning till night.”+- 


One of the best detergents appears to be arsenic finely 
levigated and sufficiently reduced in strength by an-union 


* Journ. de Med. Tom, ixu. 
+ G. Woodfall’s Edition, Vol. 1 p. *241. 
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with calamine or some other ingredient. It is also one of Gey. VI. 


the best caustics, in a simple or more concentrated state, 
and was freely employed as such by Mr. Justamond. 
Guy’s powder, which we have already noticed, is eiised 
externally for the same purpose. 

We have already observed that sheets of lead, among 
other preparations of this metal, were applied to the 
cancer about forty or fifty years ago, and bound over 
it with some degree of pressure. But a pressure of a 
much severer kind, together with the use of the same 
metallic sheeting, has of late years been employed by 
Mr. Young and apparently in many cases with a. very 
salutary effect, so far as relates to cliecking the spread of 
the disease, a diminution of the tumour, and an improve- 
ment of the nature of the discharge. ‘Che plan, how- 
ever, has failed in many instances; and how far it may 
have produced in any instance a decided cure, the 
author cannot positively affirm. The sheetlead is ap- 
plied with a considerable tenseness of compression by 
means of plaster-straps, tin-plates, folded-lmen, and ap- 
propriate rollers. The force employed, however, is less 
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severe at first, but progressively increased; and the — 


change of action is with much more reason ascribed to 
the sedative effect of the mechanical pressure than to 
that of the lead. 

After all, when the cancerous character of the tumour 
is once decidedly established there is little dependence 
to be placed upon any plan but that of extirpation by a 
caustic or the knife. The actual cautery as employed 
by M. Maunoir, of which we shall have to speak more 
at large when discussing the genus Uucus, may perhaps 
be most advantageously made use of in small cancers of 
the face, but the knife is the preferable instrument where 
the organ is large and extensively affected. Mr. Bell 
advises an early performance of the operation; Mr. 
Pearson, that we should wait till the extent of the dis- 
ease has fully unfolded itself, so that no morbid part may 
be left behind. Yet some parts may be doubtful even at 
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last, and, wherever there is the least suspicion of this, 
they should unquestionably be rémoved along with the 
more decided portion of the morbid structure. 

Even this remedy, however, can only apply to exterior 
organs, or to organs that can be brought down to the sur- 
face, for the uterus has been occasionally extirpated, in 
a few instances with success, but far more frequently with- 
out any benefit, perhaps from the operation. having been 
postponed till too late. In all other instances, the practice 
is melancholy from the first. ‘The die is cast almost, if not 
altogether, irrecoverably : and all we can hope to accom- 
plish is to postpone the fatal result, to mitigate the 
sufferings of the day, and soften the harsh passage to the 
tomb. ve 
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GENUS. VIL. 
LUES. 
Gicnereal Misease, 


‘ULCERS ON THE GENITALS, INGUINAL BUBOES, OR BOTH, 
AFTER IMPURE COITION; SUCCEEDED BY ULCERS IN 
THE THROAT, COPPER-COLOURED SPOTS ON THE SKIN, 
BONE-PAINS AND NODES. 


THE term LUEs is derived from the Greek ava, * solvo, 
dissolvo”—*“‘ to macerate, dissolve or corrupt”; and, 
agreeably to the common rule of expressing the power 
of the Greek v by a roman y, should be written LyxEs, as 
in the case of Lyssa and Paralysis, both of. which are 
derived from the same root; but lues has been employed 
so long and so generally that it would be little less than 
affectation to attempt a change: and in allucinatio, or hal- 
lucinatio from the Greek aadw or davcis, we are supported 
by a similar example of deviation from the common 
rule. t. O1M 

It appears to have been known to the world from an 
early age,-as I have remarked in the running comment 
to the volume of Nosology, that acrimonious and poi- 
sonous materials are, at times, secreted by the genitals, 
capable of exciting local, and perhaps constitutional 
affections in those who expose themselves to such poisons 
by incontinent sexual intercourse. Celsus enumerates 
various diseases of the sexual organs, most of which are 
only referable to this source of impure contact; but the 
hideous and alarming malady which was first noticed as 
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proceeding from the same source towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, and which has since been called almost 
exclusively VENEREAL DISEASE has suppressed, till of late, 
all attention to these minor evils, in the fearful contem- 
plation of so new and monstrous a pestilence; to various 
modifications of which most of the anterior and slighter 
diseases of the same organs seem to have been loosely 
and generally referred ; as though there were but one 
specific poison issuing from this fountain, and conse- 
quently but one specific malady. On whieh account, 
much confusion has arisen in the history and description 
of the disease; and syphilis, its most striking species, 
though commonly admitted, as we shall see presently, 
to be comparatively of recent origm, is by Plenck*, 
Richter+, Stoll{, and other writers of considerable ‘emi- 
nence, regarded as of far higher antiquity; asserted by 
Lefevre de Villebrune§ to have existed eight centuries 
before the expedition of Columbus to America, and by 
De Blaguy || to have been extant in the Mosaic age. 

The keen and comprehensive mind of Mr. John 
Hunter first called the attention of practitioners to the 
idea of different poisons and different maladies ; and. the 
subject has since been pursued by Mr. Abernethy with 
a force of argument and illustrated by a range of ex- 
amples that seem to have put the question at rest. Mr. 
Abernethy has sufficiently established that, independent- 
ly of the specific disease now generally recognized by the 
name of syphilis, there are numerous varieties of some 
other disease, perhaps other specific diseases, which ori- 
ginate from a distinct, possibly from several distinct, poi- 
sons secreted in the same region from peculiarity of con- 
stitution, or causes hitherto undiscovered; and which are 
accompanied with primary and secondary symptoms that 


* Beobachtungen, &c. 1. 

+ Chir. Bibl. Band. 1. Sect. ii. p. 163. 

f Preelect. p. 94. — 
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often vary in their mode of origin, succession, and ter- 
mination from those of genuine syphilis, though in many 
instances they make a striking approach to it; and to 
which, therefore, Mr. Abernethy has given the name of 
pseudo-syphilitic diseases. 

The approach, indeed, is often so "close as to render it 
difficult, and occasionally perhaps impossible, to decide 
between them; and hence whether these really constitute 
distinct species, issuing from distinct sorts of infection, 
or are mere varieties or modifications of one common spe- 
cles produced by one common morbid secretion, has not 
yet been sufficiently determined. In this ignorance upon 
the subject, it is better, for the present, to regard them 
in the latter, as being the more simple view; and with 
this preliminary explanation the expediency of allotting 
the two following distinct species to the genus lues will, I 
think, be obvious to every one. 


POX. 
BASTARD POX. 


1. LUES SYPHILIS. 
~ ¥, SYPHILODES. 
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SPECIES I~ 
LUES SYPHILIS. 


Poy, 


ULCERS ON THE GENITALS CIRCULAR, UNGRANULAT- 
ING, THICKENED AT THE EDGE; THOSE OF THE 
THROAT DEEP AND RAGGED ; SYMPTOMS UNIFORM. 
IN THEIR PROGRESS; SPEEDILY AND UNIFORMLY. 
YIELDING TO A COURSE OF MERCURY WHERE IT 
AGREES WITH THE CONSTITUTION: LESS CERTAINLY 
AND WITH MORE DIFFICULTY YIELDING WITHOUT 
aa 


Tue vulgar term for the ulcers is Chaneres, and the vulgar 
name for the disease is Poa, formerly Great-Pox* as con- 
tradistinguished from vARIOLA OF SMALL-POx on account 
of the larger size of its blotches. It was also very gene- 
rally called French Pox, as being supposed to be.a gift 
to Europe from the French nation. 

There is some uncertainty concerning the origin of the 
specific term syPHitis; which Swediaur ascribes to 
Fernelius, but which assuredly existed long before his 
day ; and was probably invented by Fracastorio about the 
close of the fifteenth century, from the Greek cd and 
girzw, importing “ mutual love”; for such is the title by 
which he has designated his celebrated and very elegant 
poem upon this very inelegant gubject. 


* De Henry, La Methode curatoire de la Maladie Vénérienne, vulgaire- 
ment appelleé la Grossz VEROL, &c. Paris, 8vo, 1552, 
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There is ai equal uncertainty as to the quarter in which Gen. VII 
the disease originated. It is usually ascribed to the Ame- am Me 
rican continent, and believed to have been imported into Syphilis. 
Europe by the crews of Columbus on his first or second ?%* 
return home in 1493 and 1496; a belief, however, which da oo 
seems to be altogether without foundation, for at the pe- puted. 
riod even of the first return of this celebrated circumna- tas ies 
vigator in March 1493, it seems to have preceded this re- from Ame- 
turn by some weeks; since on his reaching Seville in the eal al bt 
ensuing month of April, in order to join the Spanish Columbus. 
army, it had already arisen and was spread over Au- ene 
vergne, Lombardy, and various other parts of Italy; 4 eared in 
as, in the course of the summer months, it was observed Europe too 
in Saxony, Brandenburg, Brunswick, Mecklenburg, ana “7 t"* 
especially Strasburg, as all the German writers concur in 
admitting™ ; and even at Cracow, in Poland, according to 
Strykowsky’s Chronicle of Lithuania ; while Fracastorio, 
who was an eye-witness of the entire progress of the dis- 
ease, and from his high medical reputation, and residence 
almost on the spot of its first appearance, more largely 
engaged in the cure of it than any physician of his 
day, asserts that it was even ravaging a considerable part 
of Asia and Africa as well as of Europe: ‘‘ Europam” 
says he, ‘* feré omnem, Asize vero, atque Aphricz, par- 
tem non parvam occupavit.”-+ ‘The writer proceeds to no-. 
tice the dispute that was then hotly engaged in as well 
concerning the nature as the origin of the disease, and 
-again expresses his disbelief in its having been imported 
from America by the crews of Columbus. On this ac- 

-count, he feels himself at liberty to give it a very early 
-origin in his poem upon the subject, and describes his 
fictitious hero Syphilus as having brought down the dis- 


ease upon himself and the world at large, as a curse for 


* See especially Meiner, Sitten des mittel alten.—Stumf, Schweizer Chro~ 
nick, Lib. x1.—Stettler, Schweitzer Chronick, Lib. vir—-Sprengel, Ges- 
chicte der Arneykunde, Theil, 11. 

f De Contagiosis Morbis. 
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_ having insulted Apollo, while aah. ihe flocks of ape * 
Alcithous. a 
Protinus illuvies terris ignota profanis 

Exoritur :> primus, regi qui, sanguine fuso, » 
Instituit divina, sacrasque, in montibus aras, 
SyruHiLus; ostendit turpes per corpus achores, 
Insomnes primus noctes, convulsaque membra 
Sensit, et 2 primo traxit cognomina morbus ; 
SyPHILIDEMQUE ab co labem dixére coloni. 
One of the earliest German writers who ascribed at 
disease to the return of Columbus is Leonard Schmauss, _ 
a physician of Strasburg, whose works were published in _ 
1518; but neither his history nor his arguments are in — 
any degree satisfactory: while his countryman Matern. 
Berlen, a clergyman of Ruffach, and an eye-witness of 
the disease on its first appearance, assigns it a very dif- 
ferent origin ; and in his history of the Italian expedition — 
of Charles VIII. declares it to have been a punishment: 
inflicted by the Almighty on this monarch and his sub- 
jects, in consequence of his having carried off the Duchess’ 
Anne of Bretagne from the Emperor Maximilian, to 
whom she had been betrothed. : 
Among the Spanish writers, there are two ehidtty who: 
ascribe the origin of syphilis to an American source: . 
while others, by their silence upon the subject when de- 
tailing the particulars of the return of Columbus, give | 
cufficieht evidence that they disbelieved the report. Of 
the two who thus contributed to spread it, one of them, — 
Goncalvo Hernandez de Oviedo, affirms that it was con- _ 
veyed into Italy by Cordova’s fleet, which, however, did’ 
not arrive in Italy (Messina) till May 24, 1495, and - 
consequently ifot till two years after the disease had ex- _ 
isted there. The other i is Sapelveda, who, in. a history. 
of America, written in a good . Latin style, towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century, roundly asserts that 
“ex Barbaricarum mulierum consuetudine Hispani mor- 
bum contraxerunt.” But. as this writer does. not, like. 
his contemporary Fracastorio, enter into Mohs epebtipniage: 
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of the controversy, his assertion can go no farther: than. 
to the weight of his own individual opinion in a contro- 
verted case. 

Amongst those who. have been most. full in. their ac- 
counts ok the voyages of Columbus and the discovery: of 
America, we may certainly reckon Antonio de Herrera. 
He fixes the return of Columbus at the period above 
specified; and is very particular in detailing the order 
sent to Lisbon to him, on the moment of his arrival, to 
follow the Spanish Court to Barcelona, to which city it 
was then removed ; the highly honourable reception the 
circumnavigator received; the preparations which were 
immediately made for his second. voyage; the speed with 
which. these preparations were accomplished ; and the in- 


structions given to him on the. occasion. Yet not a hint 


is added that his crews were unhealthy, that the new re- 
cruits had any dread of the plague, to which, had he 
brought it home, they must have known they were about 
to be exposed, nor a single instruction to be provident 
of their health in this respect. He. took leave. of the 
royal pair with every mark of distinction,.the whole 
court accompanying him to his house, as.,well at. the 


time as when he quitted Barcelona, ‘* Despidose”, says, 
Herrera, ‘* de los dteyes, y aquel.dia le acompano.toda.. 
la Corte de palacio a su casa, y. tambien quando aatta 


de Barcelona.” * 

Linnéus stands alone in arranging syphilis as an exan- 
them, along with small-pox and measles. He thought 
himself: justified from the fever which occasionally ac- 
companies. the copper-coloured spots.on the.skin, in an 
advanced stage of its.secondary symptoms: or perhaps 


from the fever which, on the first: appearance, of the dis-. 


ease, unquestionably accompanied. it, and uniformly pre- 
ceded the eruptions. For it is an extraordinary fact, to 


which all the contemporaneous. writers bear. witness, that. 
syphilis, when it first broke forth upon the world, and, 


PT bi ao hdvich oat Sh 


* Hist. Gen. de las Indias Occidentales, Decad. 1 Liu. Cc. v. 
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indeed, as it is described i in Fracastorio’s poem, was not. 
only called the plague, but was, in truth, a specific fever. 
attended with most violent putrid symptoms, together. 
with carbuncles, buboes,; and other glandular abscesses, 
which discharged a malignant sanies, often fatal, and’ 
even, when recovered from, leaving the most melancholy 
marks of its ravages. 

And hence, in many places, the infected were as much 
exiled from the community by a line of circumvallation. 
drawn around them, as in the case of plague. In Scot-. 
land, indeed, they were strictly prohibited all medical 
assistance, and inhumanly left to the effects of their 
own licentiousness. For Mr. Arnot gives the copy of 
an order from the privy council of Edinburgh, which. 
equally banished to the island of Inck-Keith Hinge who. 
were affected with the disease, and those who undertook 
to cure it*. | 

By degrees, however, the disorder appears to hate as- 
sumed a chronic form, and at length so far changed its 
nature as to make its attack without fever, and to remain 
local except from absorption. It seems still, indeed, to. 
be continuing its course of melioration notwithstanding 
the assertion of Dr. Swediaury+-, that it has not assumed 
a more mitigated character at present than in former 
times; for very severe cases are now much rarer, not only 
in private practice but even in public hospitals, : than ane 
were thirty or forty years ago. 

It is possible that this change may have bean pro- 
duced by two causes; firstly, by the virus wearing out 
its own strength and becoming milder as it descends to 
different. individuals and generations, and has to cope 
with the force of sound constitutions, and, perhaps also, 
with a perpetual instinctive power or vis medicatrix 
nature, constantly labouring to subdue it: of which we 
scr sn Rs have occasion to offer other examples than 


* History of Edinburgh, by Hugo Arnot, Esq. 4to, 1'789, 
+ Beobachtungen, &c. p. 172. 
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the present. And, secondly, it is also highly probable that: 


the frequent and, indeed, universal use of mercury for 
its extermination has succeeded, as a specific, in soften- 
ing its violence, in the same manner as we know the 
virus of cow-pox succeeds in giving a milder character 
to small-pox even where it does not altogether answer as 
a prophylactic. 

Syphilis shows itself under two distinct sets of sym- 
ptoms, local and. constitutional, the latter of which is 
commonly, but not always, a sequel of the former. 

~In which way soever it is produced it is usually by 
means of impure coition ; though we shall have occasion 
_ to show presently that dyphilitic matter coming in con- 
tact with any part of the surface of the body, where it 


is capable of burrowing and meeting with a little mucous 


sweat, or, perhaps, any other natural secretion, is capa- 
- tle of assimilating it to its own nature, and hence of in- 
troducing the disease into the system by absorption ; 
and consequently without any breach of surface. And 
hence, as other parts than the sexual organs may be a 
- medium of communication, no local symptoms may in some 
instances ensue, and the constitutional signs be the first 
to manifest themselves. 

‘The earliest ordinary mark, however, that infection 
has taken place, is the appearance of one or more minute 
pimples ofa peculiar kind, which are called chancres; 
having a hard inflamed base, of a pale red hue, and an 
irritable apex, at which it opens with a small eye-let, be- 
comes ulcerated, and discharges a small portion of limpid 
virus, that produces fresh chancres: wherever it spreads. 
In the common mode of infection the chancre shows 
_ itself on the prepuce, glans, and orifice of the urethra 
in men, and about the labia, nymphe, clitoris, and low- 
ermost part of the vagina in women. This mark some- 
times appears as early as the third or fourth day after 
coition, more generally, however, a few days later; and 
in some instances, where the cutaneous absorbents pos- 
sess little irritability, not till a lapse of several weeks. 
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The chancre occasionally continues: blind, and degene. 
rates into a hard and irritable wart, with which the genitals. 
are frequently studded, sometimes as low down as the anus. 

‘Another local symptom is the formation of a bubo in - 
one or both groins, evidently produced by an absorption - 
of the virus first deposited, or, as is more commonly the - 
case, multiplied in the ulcerated chancre, communicated to 
the lymphatics, and hence to the inguinal glands, which 
in’ consequence become inflamed and tumefied. The 
tumour, when first perceived, is small, but hard, fixed’ 
and diffused, with a somewhat obtuse pam. It enlarges 
eradually and becomes more acutely painful, so as to- 
render walking troublesome; and if not opened by the 
lancet, generally bursts by the time it has reached the 
size of a pullet’s egg, and discharges a copious quantity of 
pus from a single hollow. In a few instances, the sup-_ 
purative inflammation does not follow, and the tumour as 
it’ augments acquires a scirrhous induration. 

Sometimes, also, the inflammation extends by sympathy 
to the spermatic chord, which is inflamed and rigid 
through a great part of its course, while the testes ew 
selves are teh des and considerably swoln. | 

And occasionally, from sympathy also, or an entrance of ‘ 
a part of the received virus into the’ urethra, its mucous | 
membrane becomes inflamed and pours forth-a consider. 
able secretion of pus or purulent’ mucus, resembling that 
of blennorrhcea, or gonorrhoea as it is commonly called, . 
‘or the’ purulent discharge from the ee? in’ purulent 
ophthalmy. ts 

This was at one time mistaken for’ a genuine  gono- : 
rrhicea, and the two diseases were very ‘generally regarded __ 
as’ only” different modifications of one and the same — 
spécies. And some practitioners continue to be of the 
samé opinion still, notwithstanding all the facts that have 
been ‘adduced in proof of their being distinct maladies 
produced’ by distinct kinds -of contagion. ‘The local sym- 
ptoms of syphilis, chancres and buboes, are’ perpetually oc- 
curring without gonorrhoea, and gonorrhoea without 
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chancres and buboes. Insomuch, that there are not want- 
ing practitioners who affirm that they never occur _to- 
gether unless the two venoms are received stmulta- 
neously. And there is no doubt that this assertion Is true 
in regard to a genuine gonorrhea; but, from the cause al- 
ready stated, a large flow of pus or purulent matter, and a 
general irritation and enlargement of the body of the 
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penis, in appearance strongly resembling the symptoms of - 
a genuine gonorrhcea, sometimes coincide with the primary _ 
signs of a syphilis, of which a very marked case occurred __ 


to the author not long ago, which he showed to an 
eminent surgeon of this metropolis who had antecedently 
been srittadl iho upon this point. And hence a like 
admission of Professor Frank who, however, does not 
speak very decidedly upon the subject ; and has strangely 
placed syphilis not only with gonorrhcea, but with leuco- 
rrhoea, mucous piles, hernia humoralis, and a variety of 
other diseases, under one and the same indistinct genus to 
which he has given the name of medorrhce*. But the 
clearest and most incontrovertible proof of distinction be- 
tween the two complaints immediately before. us is, that 
in no instance whatever has a simple gonorrhea, uncon- 
nected with bubo or chancre, produced those secondary or 
constitutional symptoms to which the proper local signs 
of syphilis are sure to lead, if not corrected in their pro- 
gress. | 

These symptoms are a peculiar affection of the mucous 
glands of the fauces and mouth, which eliminate syphi- 
litic poison along with their proper secretion; whence 
the tonsils, uvula, palate and tongue, progressively be- 
‘come sore and ulcerated, the voice is rendered hoarse, 
and the swallowing difficult.’ The ulcers about the fauces 
are of a distinctive character, being foul and rugged, 

with an excavated centre covered with a brown or 
whitish slough, and surrounded with a hard, red, elevated 
and, erythematous outline. 


* De Cur. Hom. Morb. Epit. Tom. V. De 149, Mannh, 8vox 1792. 
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The mucous membrane of the conjunctive tunic of the 
eyes next suffers in the same way, and displays. an in- 
flamed surface with ulcerations on the eye-lids and an- 
gles of the eyes. The skin is in various parts covered 
over with copper-coloured spots, which at first desquam- 
mate in scurfs, afterwards in scales, and still later in 
scabs ; each of which leaves a foul ulcer that gradually 
grows deeper, and discharges an offensive and acrimo- 
nious fluid. _ 

As the disease advances, irregular pains shoot auc 
the limbs, and are felt so severely at night as to prevent 
sleep. By degrees they strike into the bones, which be- 
come diseased, and in many places swell into nodes, 
which at length grow carious: while the ulcerations about 
the fauces spread at the same time, or even before this, 
to the adjacent bones of the palate and nostrils which 
are gradually eroded and carried away; so that the 
speech is rendered nasal and imperfect, and the nostrils 
are flattened to the level of the cheeks. biases 

Finally, the countenance grows sallow, the hair falls 
off, the appetite is lost, the strength decays, and a low 
hectic preys upon the system, and at length destroys it. 

It is not easy to say how long the matter of syphilis, - 
when once communicated, may remain limited to the 
local symptoms of chancres or buboes, or continue inert 
in the system where no local symptoms have taken place; 
or what period must intervene before a patient may be 
pronounced safe after having exposed himself to conta- 
mination. We have already seen that the primary or 
local signs generally manifest themselves within four or 
five days; and, where the constitution has become in- 
fected without them, we have reason to expect the ap- 
pearance of the secondary symptoms soon after three 
weeks, or from this time to six months: and, if this 
latter interval have passed without the slightest manifest- 
ation of mischief locally or generally, we have little rea- 
son to fear for the issue. It has been said, however, 
that the poison has lurked unperceived for several years : 
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yet it is rarely that such an assertion is made except for 
the purpose of excusing some fresh infection. I should, 
indeed, have been disposed to think it had never been 
made otherwise, but that Dr. Hahnemann has referred 
to an Instance or two to the contrary in which he places 
full confidence * ; and particularly that the late Mr. Hey 
of Leeds, whose authority is indisputable, has offered it 
as his opinion, formed from a variety of cases that had 
occurred to him during an extensive practice of nearly 
threescore years, that a man may communicate the dis- 
ease after all its symptoms have been removed, and he 
is judged to be in perfect health ; and that a mother who 
has been ‘once affected may convey it, notwithstanding 
an.apparent cure, to two, three, or four children in suc- 
cession, each of whom he supposes will have it in a milder 
form than the preceding one ; as though it were gradually 
ceasing in the constitution, though it still continues to 
show some degree of. activity tT: 
"It is obvious, however, that in syphilis, as in various 
other diseases produced by the absorption of a specific 
virus, different constitutions are differently affected, and 
that some are far more susceptible of the morbid action 
than others. In many instances, it is received by simple 
contact alone and through an unbroken skin. It is ge- 
nerally, perhaps, thus received in the ordinary course of 
connexion ; but still more evidently thus in other cases, 
and by other organs; for it has been very frequently 
caught by sucking the nipple of an infected wet-nurse ; 
by infected saliva communicated in kissing; by drinking 
out of a cup that has previously been used by a syphi- 
litic patient t ; and it is said to have been produced by 


-~ * Hahnemann, Unterricht fiir Wundarzte tiber die Venerischen Krankhei- 
ten. 8vo. Leips. 1789. 

+ Facts illustrating the Effects of the Venereal Disease. By William Hey, 
Esq. F.R.S. 1816. 

+ Reid, buses of the Army, &e.—Gruner, die Venerische Austehung 
durch gemeinschafftlische Trinkgeschirre. Waissenfels, 1'78'7. . 
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receiving infected breath *, and lying in a bed which — 


» had‘been. antecedently occupied by a person labouring 
under the disease ++: in some of which cases, however, 
_ it seems necessary to suppose the existence of a cut or 
' erack or some other breach of surface in the skin, and 


particularly about the lips, with which the syphilitic vi- 
rus must have come into union. And it is hence easy 
to conceive how much more readily it may be commu- 
nicated by the insertion of an exotic tooth t, by bleeding 
or scarification with an infected lancet §, or by the 


attendance of an infected midwife ||, who has sometimes’ 


given the complaint both to the mother and the child. 
A very melancholy instance of infection is related ‘by. 
Dr. Barry of Cork, communicated by a woman who was — 
im the habit of drawing the breasts of puerperal patients, 
and who, upon examination, was found to have’chaneres: 
on the lips and roof of: her mouth ; probably caught from 
some impure person in the course’of her vocation. From 
the numerous engagements of this woman, the disease had 
spread very widely ; and the rapidity of its progress’ was’ 
as striking as:the manner of its communication. ‘*.The 
nipple”, says Dr. Barry, “ first became lightly inflamed, 
which soon produced an excoriation, with a discharge’ of 


a thin liquor: from whence red spreading pustules were 


dispersed round it and gradually spread’ over the breast,’ 
and, where the poison remained: uncorrected,: produced) 
ulcers. ‘The pudenda soon after became inflamed; with: 
a violent itching, which terminated in chancres that 


‘were attended: with only a small discharge; and, ina | 


short time after, pustules were spread’ over the: whole 
body. It finished this course, with all these symptoms, 
in the space of three months. The disorder made a 
quick and rapid progress in those who first received it, 


* Reid, Diseases of the Army, &c. 

+ Horstius, Opp: m1. p. 315. 

} Watson, Medical Transactions, Vol. 111. p. 325. 

§ Girtanner, die Venerischen Krankheiten, &c. p. 165. 
| Act. Nat. Cur. Vol. vir. Obs. '75. Vol. 1x. Obs. 94. 
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they not being apt to suspect an infection of this nature 
in their circumstances. The husbands of several had 
chancres, which quickly communicated the poison and 
produced ulcers in the mouth, and red spreading pus- 
tules on the body. But such of them escaped who had 
timely notice of the nature of the disease before the pu- 
denda were affected. Some infants received it’ from 
their mothers, and to the greatest part of them it was 
fatal.”* 

. Where a wet-nurse and the infant she suckles are both 
affected, and there is a doubt which has communicated it 
to the other, collateral circumstances will assist us much : 
but.where the one, as is usually the case, has constitu- 
tional symptoms, and the other only local, the former 
must have had the disease longest, and consequently have 
been the source of contamination. 

Such, however, is the unsusceptibility of some idiosyn- 
erasies, that the matter of syphilis like that of small-pox, 
seems to have no effect upon them, and they are proof 
against its activity. I once knew a young physician who 
finding himself to be thus naturally protected, fearlessly, 
and for the sake of experiment, associated himself with 
females in the rankest state of the disease, and escaped 
in every instance. In like manner Schenck + gives us a 
case of an infant rendered syphilitic through a diseased 
father, while the mother remained unaffected ; and 
Mauriceau and other writers, give cases of infants which 
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born -of. syphilitic mothers {: while Pallas asserts that 
the Ostiacks have a-general immunity from the disease 
under whatever form it offers itself §. 

And, after all, the symptoms that characterize the dis- 
ease, as well in its first and its second stage, are at times 
so nearly approximated by those which are occasionally 


* Edin. Med. Essays, Vol. 11. Art. xxr. p. 297. 

+ Observ. Lib. vi. N. 21. 

‘t Mauriceau, u. p. 100. 377. ig Nat. — ue 111. Iv. Obs. 18, 
§ Reisen, un. p. 50. 
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traced in the second species of. this genus, syphiloid lues 
or spurious syphilis, that it is often extremely difficult to 
distinguish them, and we are obliged to enter minutely 
into the history of the case in order to assist our 
decision. 

It was regarded by Mr. Hunter as a pathognomic cha- 
racter of syphilis, firstly, that it never ceases spontane- 
ously ; secondly, that it is uniform and. progressive in. its 
symptoms; and thirdly, that it is only to be cured by 


mercury. And such continue to be the doctrines of many 


of his warmest advocates to the present day. 

How far these characters may have applied to it on its 
first appearance in Europe, under the influence of Eu- 
ropean excitements, and when the general. constitution of 
European nations was fresh to its virus ; or how far such 
characters may have descended to the middle of the last 
century, not long after which Mr. Hunter was so deeply 
engaged in drawing up those masterly views of this. dis- 
ease which he at length gave to the public in 1786, it 
may be difficult to determine. But to maintain any one of 
these doctrines without much modification, and especially 
as criteria of genuine syphilis in the present day, after 
the wide field of experiments which have been opened to 
us both at home and abroad, would be the height. of m- 
credulity. For we have hundreds and, perhaps, thousands 
of proofs, that instead of ‘‘ never ceasing spontaneously ”, 
it has occasionally. disappeared. without any. other care 


than that of cleanliness and a reducent diet ; that, instead 


of being uniform and. progressive in its symptoms, it has 
occasionally retrograded. or disguised itself under a, va- 


riety of peculiarities, according to the influence of habit, 
‘ climate or idiosyncrasy ; and. that instead, of being only to 


be cured by mercury, various other modes of treatment 
have been quite as successful ; while, in numerous. cases 
mercury has added to the virulence of the disorder, and 
introduced many of those very symptoms which have 
usually been regarded as indicative of its secondary stage. 
Insomuch that it has been almost as seriously made a 
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question in France whether there is any such disease as 
syphilis *, as it has been in our own country whether 
there ever was such a disease as plague: the former being 
as much resolved into local uncleanliness or constitutional 
irritation, as the latter has been into some modification of 
typhus with incidental influences. 

This, however, is to run from one extreme of opmion 
to another ;. and all we can fairly collect from such a col- 
lision. of facts and opinions, is a confirmation of the conjec- 
ture I have already ventured to throw out, that syphilis, 
like many other diseases, is capable of being greatly mo- 
dified by contingent or habitual concomitants, or that. it 
has actually changed its character, and is in a progressive 
course of melioration. 

In truth it is well known that Mr. Hunter himself 
found at times the secondary symptoms of syphilis in- 
tractable to a mercurial course, and had. the candour to 
acknowledge as much. Dr. Adams, indeed, with all: his 
warmth of attachment to the Hunterian code of doctrines, 
has given an impressive case of this very kind, in which, 
in spite of the mercury, the disease carried its assault from 
the first to the second order of parts, by which is meant 
the bones. But then this anomaly is accounted for by 
their ingeniously telling us that if a constitutional dispo- 
sition to the disease be formed the mercury cannot cope 
with it till such»disposition comes into action; which 
seems, as Mr. Guthrie has justly observed, to. mean no- 
thing more in plain language, than that ‘ the disease can- 
not be-prevented in certain constitutions from running its 
own course, when it may at last be cured.” 

Of all the profession the medical officers of the British 
army seem to have been first impressed with the expe- 
diency of re-examining and revising the established doc- 
trines upon the subject before us, from having *observed 
that mercury is little used in Southern Europe, and es- 


* See the anonymous but ingenious Paehiee Sur la ig, -existence . la 
Maladie Vénérienne. Paris, 8vo. 1811. } 
Succes 
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pecially in Spain and Portugal, and that syphilis is suffer: 
ed in a very considerable degree to take its natural course ; 
or at most to be treated locally as ordinary sores, and 
constitutionally with only herbaceous diluents or diaphore- 
tics; while the primary symptoms evidently vanish under 
this simple remedial course, and secondary symptoms are 
at times not more common than where mercury is had 
recourse to and solely depended upon. Mr. Rose, sur- 
geon to the Coldstream regiment of Guards, was deter- 
HINO to put the question to a test, and upon such a scale 
as might lead to something of a decisive result. He 
forebore, in consequence, about the year 1815, to employ 
mercury for the cure’of any case of syphilitic affection or 
suspected to be such, among the soldiers of his own 
regiment ; and soon sufficiently perceived that though the 
cure did not advance so rapidly as under a judicious use 
of mercury, it nevertheless in every instance did advance ; 
that it was not more severely followed by secondary 
symptoms or a syphilitic dysthesy than where mercury is 
trusted to as a specific, and’ that, of course, it was without 
the risk of those mischiefs to the general health which 
mercury is so well known to oe where it disagrees 
with the constitution. nit aiaistictaticins 
Having persevered in this mode of treatment, in his 
own opinion very successfully, for a period of nearly two 
years, he communicated its result to the public in the 
eighth volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions *; 
with along list of well diversified cases, and obaervantania 
that cannot fail to make an impression on every one who 
reads them. | 
The experimental course laid down by Mr. Rose ‘was 
soon adopted by others, and, on various occasions carried 
into establishments which afforded ample space for a 
satisfactory examination. It was tried in other battalions 
of the Guards as well in France as at home; was intro- 
duced into the York Hospital at Chelsea, and various 


* Observations on the Treatment of Syphilis, &e. Vol, vit. p. 349.1817. 
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other hospital establishments, as at Dover, Chatham, and 
Edinburgh. ‘ From these hospitals”, says Mr. Guthrie, 
** I have seen the reports of nearly four hundred cases 
which have been treated with the same result, as far as 
regards the cure of primary ulcers ; each ulcer appears to 
have run a certain course, which, as to extent, was much 
the same as in one of the same appearance where mer- 
cury was supposed to,be necessary ; and at an indefinite 
period of time to have taken on a healing action; and, in 
the greater number of instances, skinned over rapidly, 
leaving a mark or depression showing a loss of substance. 
With us, where the ulcer had: the characteristic appear- 
ance of chancre, dry lint alone was generally applied to it. 
Where these signs were less prominent, a variety of ap- 
plications were used. But there were a great number of 
sores, both raised and excavated, on which no application 
made the least favourable impression for many weeks. 
They did, however, yield at last to simple means, after 
remaining for a considerable time nearly in the same state, 
several of them having become sores of a large size. pre- 
vious to or in the first days of their admission. If they 
were ulcers without any marked appearance, and did not 
amend in the first fortnight or three weeks, they generally 
remained for five or seven weeks longer: and the only 
difference in this respect, between them and the raised 
ulcer of the prepuce was, that this often remained for a 
longer period ; and that ulcers, possessing the true, cha- 
racters of chancre, required in general a still longer period 
for their cure; that is from six or eight to ten, twenty, 
and in ene case to twenty-six weeks, healing up and_ul- 
cerating again on a hardened base. ‘Those that required 
the greatest length of time had nothing particular in their 
appearance that could lead us to distinguish them from 
others of the same kind that were healed in a shorter 
period. Neither were any of these ulcers followed by 
a greater number of buboes, nor did they suppurate more 
frequently than in. the same number of cases treated by 
mercury. On the contrary the ulcers were not. so fre- 
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quently, on the average, followed by them ; neither did 
they so often suppurate. But this may also be attributed 
to the sntiphlogistic means employed both generally and 
locally for their relief.”* And to this it: may be added: 
that M. Cullurier, the first surgeon in the Venereal Hos-~ 
pital at Paris, has been for years in the habit of demon- 


strating to his pupils the possibility of curing every kind: 


of ulcer that falls under his notice ‘without mercury. He’ 
usually, indeed, has recourse to this medicine afterwards, 
but for the mere purpose of guarding against secondary 
symptoms. 

It is very candidly admitted, however, by Mr. Guthrie, 
that although these experiments give the strongest proof 
of the possibility of curing venereal ulcers without mer- 
cury, yet that a much longer period of time is required: 
for the cure. ‘* I have every reason”, says he, ‘ to be 
certain from former experience that almost all these pro- 
tracted cases would have been cured in one half or even 
one third of the time, if a moderate course of mercury. 
had been resorted to after common cere had. been: 
found to fail. 

The result of this inquiry therefore should by no means 
induce us to relinquish the use of mercury as of specific 
influence in general practice; but it is of great import~ 
ance as offering solid consolation to those who may be la- 
bouring under the disease with an idiosyncrasy or acri- 
tude of constitution that forbids the use of this specific, 
and converts it into a poison instead of recelving it as a 
remedy. 

It is admitted also that the cases of secondary sym-. 
ptoms occur more frequently in the cure of primary sym-. 
ptoms without mercury than where the last has been had 
recourse to. Upon the former plan of treatment Mr. 
Guthrie calculates the secondary symptoms to occur about 
once in ten times; in the latter, once in about seventy~ 


* Observations on the Treatment of the Venereal Disease, Medico-Chi- 
rurg. Trans. Vol, vit. p. 557, 
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five times. But it is singular that in the former case the 
secondary symptoms are for the most part far milder than 
in the latter, the bones being rarely, if ever affected. ‘ In- 
somuch”, says Mr. Guthrie, “that some of my friends 
of great talents and experience have been induced from 
this to suppose that the greater severity of symptoms, 
which are frequently met with, have been caused by the 
exhibition of mercury in the first instance, which aggra- 
vated the constitutional disease.” Mr. Guthrie, however, 
ascribes this more lenient show and course of the sym- 
ptoms to the stricter antiphlogistic means resorted to in 
the simple than in the mercurial treatment: and endea- 
vours to prove that mercury has no tendency to produce 
any such aggravation, except when injudiciously employ- 
ed, or it does not harmonize with the idiosyncrasy, or ac- 
tual state of the constitution. 

It has been asserted, indeed, that in Portugal, where, 
as we have already observed, mercury is rarely had re- 
course to, both the primary and the secondary appear- 
ances are much more virulent than-in England, or un- 
der a course of mercury: that the local ulcers are far 
more apt to slough and become gangrenous, and to run 
into that encircling phagedzenic sore about the glans 
which has been vulgarly denominated black lion ; and 
that a greater proportional number of British soldiers, 
and even officers, formed part of the public during the 
Peninsular war, than they are in the habit of forming at 
home. ‘These facts have been especially noticed by Dr. 
Fergusson in a valuable paper on the subject*; and they 
are virtually admitted by Mr. Guthrie; who, however, 
ascribes the malignity in every instance, to the accidental 
circumstances of change of climate, and intemperance of 
habit, rather than to the absence of mercury. ‘‘I do not 
think”, says he, *‘ the disease which the troops contracted 
in Portugal was in the slightest degree more violent than 
the same kind of complaint at home; neither do I place 


* Medico-Chir. Trans. Vol. 1v. 
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the least reliance on what.has been said by. others about 


a distemper called the black lion of Portugal, which I 
do not believe exists. But I perfectly coincide with him 


(Dr. Fergusson) im opinion that the change from the cli-. 


- mate of Great Britain to that of Portugal in the summer, 


with the different mode of life, does act most powerfully — 
on our northern constitutions, and disposes strongly to in-. 
flammatory affections. It is this that rendered the same 


_ kind of wounds more dangerous to the British soldiers 
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than to the natives; and it was to this disposition, m+, 
creased by the greatest irregularity of conduct, and often. 
by intemperance, a vice the natives are not addicted to, 
that we were indebted for the mutilations which ensued 
from the venereal disease.” | 

The following calculation of results seems to be a fair 
expression of the general facts; and in the present state 
of the question they are too important to be omitted. 
They comprize the conclusion of the same able writer's 
remarks upon the subject. ore 

1. “ Every kind of ulcer of the genitals, of silisteter 
form or appearance is curable without mercury. This I 
consider to be established as a fact from the observation 
of more than five hundred cases which I am acquainted 
with, exclusive of those treated in the different regiments 
of guards and which occurred in consequence of ai 
cuous intercourse. 2 

2. “ Secondary symptoms (and I exclude pidling pains, 
eruptions or sore throats), that have disappeared in.a 
few days, have seldom followed the cure of those ulcers 
without mercury ; and they have, upon the whole, more 
frequently followed the raised ulcer of the prepuce’ than 
the true characteristic chancre of syphilis affecting the 
glans penis. 

3. “ The secondary symptoms in the cases alluded to, 
amounting to one-tenth of the whole, have hitherto been 
nearly confined to the first order of parts; that is, the 
bones have in two instances only been attacked; and 
they have equally been cured without mercury. 
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4. “ As great a length of time has elapsed:'in many of G#N. VII. 


these cases without the occurrence of secondary sym- 
ptoms as is considered satisfactory where mercury has 
been used, viz. from six to eighteen months. 

5. “* The primary sores were of every description, from 
the superficial ulcer of the prepuce and glans, to the rais- 
edulcer of the prepuce, the excavated ulcer of the glans, 
and the irritable and sloughing ulcer of these parts. 
the inflammatory stage attended by itching, scabbing and 
ulceration, they were treated for the most part. by anti- 
phlogistic and mild remedies; in the latter stage, when 
the ulcers were indolent, whether raised or excavated, by 
gentle stimulants. 

6.“ The duration of shhese js stages is very different, is 
often increased by caustic and irritating applications, and 
is much influenced by surgical discrimination in the local 
treatment. . 

7. “The last or indolent stage, often continues for a 
great length of time, especially in the excavated chancre, 
and raised ulcer of the prepuce. And it appears to me 
that, in these particular cases, a gentle course of mercury, 
so as slightly to affect the gums, will materially shorten 
the duration of it, although in others it is occasionally of 
no service. 

8. “ Although the secondary symptoms do for the 
most part yield to simple remedies, such as venesection, 
sudorifics, the warm bath, sarsaparilla, &c. without much 
loss of time; that is, in the course of from one to four, or 
six months; yet, asin the primary ulcers, a gentle course 
of mercury will frequently expedite, and in particular per- 
sons and states of constitution, is necessary to effect a 
cure: and that a repetition of it will even, in some cases, 
be requisite to render it permanent.” * 

There is yet one singular feature which remains to be 
. noticed before we close the history of syphilis, and which 
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so far as I know, has never yet been fully brought before 


' the public eye, although established by many of the best 


reports in the possession of the Army Medical Board ; 
and that is the great difference which exists in the facility 
with which syphilis, and I may add, the affections that 
make. a near approach to it, as bastard syphilis, and gono- 
rrhoea, are propagated in the East compared with their 
propagation in the West Indies. These reports have been 
submitted to me, by the friendship of the Director- 
General: and the chief conclusion I have been able to 
draw from them—and it is a conclusion that Dr. Gordon, 
who was kind enough to go over these reports with me, 
has long since arrived at from the same documents,—is, 
that every two regiments in the East Indies furnish, at 
least, as many cases of both genuine and doubtful syphi- 
lis as are furnished by the whole army in the West 
Indies. 

But the following tables will give the reader an oppor- 
tunity of calculating for himself, and will show that the 
difference is sometimes much greater. ‘The report from 
the whole of the West Indies for the year 1823, which I 
take as being the latest, is as follows : 


Cases of Syphilis unaccompanied with 


secondary symptoms ........ 
Doubtful or Bastard Syphilis. .... 15 
SUT DLG LED OCS a sie signs iols Hirsh He m=) 
Annual number of cases for the whole : 
of the West Indies in 1823. 36. 


Now the report from the Ist, or Royal Regiment alone, 
for the same year, stationed at Trincomali, gives 1'77 
cases of syphilis without any subdivision into genuine and 
doubtful. 

In like manner, during a preceding year, while the 12th 
regiment of Light Dragoons furnished the following re- 
port ; 
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Cases of Syphilis 


Secondary symptoms. . . 


the report for the same year, from the whole of the West 
Indies, gives 


Cases of Syphilis 


From the uncertainty which still prevails respecting the 
specific nature of several of the above affections in the 
minds of many practitioners, they are returned as of a. 
common family; and however unscientific such an ar- 
rangement may be in itself, it, at least, enables us to 
draw a more satisfactory general conclusion, as showing 
that none of the forms of disease which, in the widest lati- 
tude of the term can be referred to a syphilitic origin, 
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are here kept back. 


I was, in effect, not a little surprized at finding how 
few reports respecting syphilis have been sent home from 
the West Indies, compared with those from the East, till 
Dr. Gordon convinced me, from the nature of those which 
have been received, of the difficulty of making out any 
_ such reports whatever in particular years ; and pointedly 
directed my attention to a remark in one of them, trans- 
mitted by Mr. Tegart, a highly intelligent inspector of 
hospitals at Barbadoes, as though offering an apology for 
the scantiness of his returns upon this subject: ‘‘ One 
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perience in this island, who has resided here nearly thirty. 


years, says that in that long period he has only seen two 
cases of primary disease. 


The fact is,” continues Mr. 
Pegart, ‘¢ that syphilis.is almost unknown in this coun- 
try”: alluding to the West Indies generally. 

‘To what then are we to ascribe the wonderful contrast 
presented to us in these two colonies of the same empire? 
Is syphilis regulated by some such law as that of plague 
which, as we have already observed, seems incapable of 
existing in an atmospheric temperature above 80° or much 
below 60°; and hence has never been able to obtain a 
footing in Abyssinia or the south of Arabia, while it has 
rarely’ appeared earlier, as an epidemy, than. June or 
July,:in our own country ? or is it affected by any other 
meteorological influence? The question is of no small 
moment :. for if it be either the atmospherical temperature, 
or temperament of the West Indies that produces so strik- 
ing and beneficial an effect upon the specific poison of 
syphilis, it may be found that the best asylum we can 
provide even for those who are actually labouring under 
the disease, and in its rankest form, is the same quarter : 
so that Barbadoes or Jamaica may in process of time be- 
come as general a resort for syphilitic patients, as Madeira 


or the South of France for consumptive. 


Till we are further acquainted, however, with the cause 
and nature of these discrepancies than we are at, present, 
we must continue to provide for syphilis the best means 


-of cure we may be able to do at home. And in pursuing 


this object, it is not to be wondered at, from the observa- 
tions already offered, that plans of very different kinds, 
and medicines of very different classes, should not only be 
had recourse to in our own day, but should have been ad- 
ventured upon at all times, even when the disease may be 
supposed to have raged with a far greater degree of malig- 
nity than at present. 

From the number and repugnancy even of Bai that 
have acquired any considerable degree of reputation, there 
is no’ small difficulty im reducing them to any thing like 
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an intelligible’ classification. Yet, upon the whole, we 
may observe that the medicines which have been chiefly 
had recourse to, or have been found most serviceable in 
curing syphilis or arresting its progress, are narcotics, 
diluent. diaphoretics, diuretics, drastic purgatives, and 
those which introduce a large portion of oxygene into the 
system; practitioners having directed their attention at 
different times to rendering the vascular fibres inirritable 
to the specific acrimony of the disease, to expelling it by 
some of the emunctories opening externally, or to is 
fying it by a chemical combination. 

Of the narcotics, recourse has been chiefly had to 
opium, conium, solanum, and _ belladonna,’ manifestly 
upon the principle of their bemg sedatives, and hence 
rendering the system inirritable to the syphilitic virus. 
This some of them accomplish in a very considerable 
and desirable degree ; and particularly opium which has 


“been mostly trusted to, and tried upon a wider scale than. 


any of the rest. It moderates and alleviates every sym- 
ptom; and, from a cause not well ascertained, may be 
taken in very large doses with less inconvenience in sy- 
philis than in almost any other disease. From its palli- 
ative effects it has been supposed by many practitioners 
capable of producing a radical cure; and numerous his- 
tories to this purpose have been published by those 
whose judgements have been unduly prejudiced im its 
favour. © On these histories it is not necessary to enlarge 
they have been long before the world, and have called 
forth other trials which have not proved equally success- 
ful. Narcotics in general, and opium beyond the rest, 
add. considerably to the efficacy of other means, and par- 
ticularly of mercury ; but of themselves they are not 
competent to remove the complaint, and ee are 
- not.to be depended upon. 

The list of warm and diluent diaphoretics that have 
been employed as remedies in syphilis are very exten- 
sive; but it may be sufficient to enumerate the following: 
mezereon, guaiacum, sarsaparilla, saponaria, bardana, 
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smilax, and one or two species of heute or teraiow 
wort. 

All these are supposed to be serviceable by ianiiita a 
determination to the skin, and throwing off the syphy- 
litic poison, as various other poisons are thrown off, from 
the surface: and in very warm climates many of them 
are said to operate a radical cure; though the statements 
to this effect are rarely such as we can depend upon. 
Some of them, moreover, as the saponaria or soap-wort, 
and smilax or china-root, possess a viscid or unctuous 
principle, which has been supposed. of use in obtunding 
the acrimony of the poison, and thus blunting its effects 
even before it is discharged from the body. ‘The soap- 
wort has the advantage ia being found in the onsen of 
our own country. 

They have all had their ihn and the only one at. pre- 


sent in much request is sarsaparilla, of the actual amount 


of whose virtues it is difficult to speak with precision. 


Like the lobelia syphilitica or blue cardinal-flower, which 
is a purgative plant, it owes its earliest reputation tothe 
American tribes ; and when first imported into Europe 
by the Spaniards about the year 1563, it had the cha- 
racter of being a specific for the venereal » complaint. 
From. being: extolled, however, too highly, for it never 
fulfilled this character in the old world, it has since sunk, 
like many other useful medicines, into a very unmerited 
contempt, insomuch that Dr. Cullen allows but eight 
lines to its history and qualities, in the course of which 
he tells us that if he were to. consult his own experience, 
he would not give it a place in the Materia Medica, as he 
has never found it an effectual medicine im syphilis. or 
any other disease*. The London College, however; 
have evinced a different opinion, for they have adopted 
it under various forms: and Professor ‘Thomson, . of 
Edinburgh, has been so highly satisfied with its antisy- 
philitic powers, that he has for some years relinquished 


* Mat. Med. Part. 1. Chap. v, p. 200. 
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the use of mercury altogether in favour of a mode of 
practice, which consists chiefly in the employment of 
sarsaparilla *. Upon a very large scale he has met with 
very great success; though, like Mr. Rose, he candidly 
acknowledges that the secondary symptoms of the dis- 
ease have required a longer time to be overcome under 
the new treatment than they would under a mercurial. 
There is also a much more powerful objection to its 
use; and that is, that the secondary symptoms are, in 
many cases, apt to return soon after the new treatment 
has been relinquished, or other symptoms not essentially 
different. The fair pretensions of sarsaparilla appear to 
be those of a mild stimulant and diaphoretic. It is 
hence in many cases a useful auxiliary to mercury: but 
I have chiefly found it succeed in chronic cases, where 
the constitution has been broken down perhaps equally 
beneath a long domination of the disease and a pro- 


tracted, and apparently inefficient, mercurial process. In. 


connexion with a milk diet and country air, and with a 
total abandonment of mercury, I have here often found 
it of essential importance, and have seen an incipient 
hectic fall before a free use of it in a week. Its best 
form is the old one of the decoction of the woods, of 
which three or four pints should be taken daily. 

In France, the same plan has been long in general 
use, and: has been found equally successful. On account 
of the dearness of sarsaparilla when genuine, M. Etienne 
Sainte-Marie has been induced to try the Carex arenaria, 
or German sarsaparilla of our old dispensatorjes, as 
Gleditch of Berlin had done before him; and though he 
does not, like Gleditch, regard it as more efficacious, he 
affirms, after employing it for ten years, that it is at least, 
of equal value. Its use is certainly worth reviving in 
the present day of economizing and experiment. 


* Edinb. Med, and Surg. Journ. No. num: p. 84. 
+ Méthode pour guérer les Maladies Vénériennes inveterées, &c. Paris, 
1818. 
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The syphilitic poison has also been often attempted to 


be thrown out of the body by exciting the excretories of 


some other organ than those of the skin or in conjunc- 
tion with them. Thus the flammula Jovis, or upright 
traveller’s joy, the clematis recta of Linnéus, which acts 
powerfully both on the surface and on the kidneys, is said 
to have been employed with great advantage, and was at 
one time in high and extensive estimation. It was given 
in the form of an infusion of the leaves, and Dr. Stoerck, 
with his usual liberality, assigns it an extravagant praise, 
informing us that it effectually subdues all the secondary 
symptoms of inveterate head-aches, bone-pains, nodes, 
ulcerations of the throat, and cutaneous eruptions *. 

The lobelia syphilitica of the American Indians has 
a still fairer claim to notice. It is a drastic purgative, 
uniting something of the stimulant and narcotic powers 
of tobactvo, to which it has some resemblance in its taste. 
In the simple life and inirritating diet of the American 
tribes, it is possible that it may have proved as success- 
ful as it is stated to have been; pus it has na ia 
failed in Europe. 

Of the antisyphilitics, whose influence seems to depend 
on their being loaded with oxygene, the principal are the 
mineral sida; and the metallic oxydes. 

Of the first, the nitric has chiefly been made a sibiject 
of experiment in our own country, though the sulphuric 
has been employed abroad-+. How far it exercises a 
chemical power upon the syphilitic virus, and forms a 
new and blander substance with it, is uncertain. Its ge- 
‘neral effects are, as we might expect them to be, tonic 
and sedative ; whence the appetite is increased, a greater 
rigidity or firmness is given to the living fibre, and a 
greater density to the coagulable lymph: the action of 
the bowels, and even of the bladder, being diminished. 


* Libellus quo demonstratur herbam veteribus dictarm flammulam Jovis 
posse tuto exhiberi. Vienn. 1769. 
+ Crato. Epist. v. p. 293. 
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Besides these, it has a particular effect on the mouth ap- 
_proaching to that of ptyalism, for the gums are rendered 


slightly sore, the mouth and tongue become moist, and 5 


in India and other warm climates a real salivation is said 
to ensue. Under this change the syphilitic symptoms 
assume a better appearance, and especially. those that. be- 
long to the primary set: but we have no decided case in 
syink a perfect cure has been accomplished In our own 
country; though Dr. Scott affirms that in India this 
has been common. The acid he was in the. habit of 
employing was a direct aqua regia as already noticed in 
the treatment of jaundice ais be with. the internal use 
of this, he combined that of the acid bath as. there also 
particularly specified. His object was. to. effect a cure 
without.incurring any of the evils so frequent upon a 
mercurial course; and to this object the proposed plan 
has, in his opinion, given. complete. success. It would 
have been happy for the world if this success had. been 
permanent and. universal ; but the plan has since fallen 
in its reputation not much less in India than in Europe. 
The metallic oxydes have offered a large field for ex- 
periment ; and almost all the metals ae been had _ re- 
course to in rotation, as copper, iron, antimony, mercury, 
- arsenic, and even gold. 
.. The pretensions of: arsenic are certainly considerable : 
it forms the ordinary medicine employed in syphilis by 
the cabirajas or native Indian physicians, who depend 
upon. it as a specific. . They give it in the form of white 
arsenic in. combination with black-pepper, as we shall 
notice more at large when treating of elephantiasis, for 


which also it is esteemed a powerful remedy. ‘The only. 


auxiliary. is a cathartic of manna dissolved in a decoction 
of nymphexa Nelumbo. 

Of the effects of any of the preparations of gold we 
know but little. Many of them were in high repute 


formerly as a cure for various cachexies, and are said to 


* Vol, 1, Cl. 1 Ord. 1m. Gen. 1. p. 398. 
VOL. IfiI. DOD 
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have been used with success in syphilis *. ‘They have 
since been repeated in France, and are reported to be 
entitled to all the distinction they have at any time at- 
tained; but as a train of experiments upon this subject 
is still in hand we may hope for more certain information 
in a short time +. | 

Antimony, and perhaps a few other metals are useful 
auxiliaries; but, in fact, the only metal, and I may add 
the only medicine, on which we can confidently rely for a 
general cure of syphilis in all its stages in our own cli- 
mate, 18 MERCURY. 

This has been tried from an early period in almost 
every variety of preparation; and, provided a sufficiency 
of it is introduced into the system, in every variety it has 
been found to succeed: so that in the present day the 
peculiar form is regarded of less importance than on its 
first use; though we may observe that it seems to be 
most rapidly efficacious in those forms that introduce the 
largest proportion of oxygene into the system. And as 
it operates chiefly, like most other medicines, through 
the medium of the circulation, when it oncé becomes 
mixt ‘with the current of the blood it is equally efficient 
in the cure of a recent chancre, and a chronic ulceration 
of the throat. 

Mercury is an universal stimulant, and increases the 
action of all the secretories at one and the same time; 
for it operates simultaneously on the intestines, the skin, 
the salivary glands, and even the bladder; though it 
displays itself chiefly by its action on the salivary glands. 
It has also, when given in moderate doses, considerable 
pretensions to a tonic power, though this is overwhelmed 
by its stimulant effects when the dose is considerably 
increased. It seems therefore to unite most of the virtues 


* Agricola, Comment. in Pappium, Niirn. 1643.—Ochmen, Feldchirurgus, 
8vo. Fr. and Leips. 1'750. 


+ See the Report of A. S. Duportal, M.D. and Th, Pelletier, Apoth. An- 
nales de Chemic. Tom. Lxxvui. p. 38. 
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of the preceding remedies, excepting the sedative ; and 
hence it is greatly improved by the addition of opium 
and camphor, which give it the quality it stands in need 
of. | 

Independently, however, of its combining in: itself 
many of the virtues of the preceding remedies, mercury 
seems also to possess some specific virtue unknown to 
the rest ; for we can associate all the general qualities by 
a combination of different medicines without producing 
the same result. Mercury, imdeed, to these general 
qualities adds that of peculiarly stimulating the: salivary 
glands, which the other remedies employed in syphilis 
do not-at all, or never in an equal degree; but that: its 
specific power as an antidote does not depend upon its 
being a sialagogue is clear, because while it has some- 
times excited salivation without effect, it has at other 
times produced a perfect cure without any salivation 
whatever, for in some idiosyncrasies the’ salivary glands 
are not affected by its irritation. 

Dr. Cullen, however, who had a sila aversion to 
considering any medicine in the character of a specific, 
denies that mercury isa specific in syphilis, as he does 
also that it is an attenuant of the blood or an antidote to 
the disease. It is in vain to point. out to him its specific 
influence upon the salivary glands, or its specific action 
upon their mouths; he denies the whole, and contends 
that mercury might travel, and perhaps would travel for 
ever in some other direction, were it not for the friendly 
interposition of the ammoniacal salts of the blood, which he 
fancies to have a close affinity with mercury, as he supposes 
they have also with the salivary glands ; in consequence of 
which, they take the mercury by the hand and introduce 
the one stranger to the other*: thus solving the difficulty 
like divinity in the catastrophe of a drama. The result 
of the whole, in the opinion of Dr. Cullen, is that mer- 


* Mat. Med. Part. u. Ch. xvii. p. 443—450.—See also the present Work, 
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cury cures the venereal disease, not by producing any — 
change in the state of the fluids, but entirely by giving a 
stimulus to the excretories at large, by whatever contriv- 
ance it reaches them, and thus increasing the excretions, 
and washing out the poison from the body. irs 
That it does this is highly probable; but this alone is 
not sufficient, for fresh poison is continually forming. by 
the process of assimilation, or the conversion. of some’. 
part of the fluids it comes in contact with into its own 
nature; since if it were not so, and the minute drop of 
virus that excited the disease at first remained without . 


any increment, there can be no question that such a 


general scouring of the system would be unnecessary, 
and that the ordinary evacuations would. be sufficient to. 
throw it off. And hence we have not only to carry away 
the poison that is actually present in the vessels but to. 
prevent the formation of new. 

Now it is in this power of prevention that the specific 
virtue of mercury seems to consist; and this it is that 
renders it paramount to all other remedies in the cure of. 
syphilis. It is not only an evacuant but an antidote » 
for, as we have already seen, it quickens the action of other 
remedial means when united with them, and far more 
speedily effects a cure even by itself than any of them. 
By what means, however, it becomes an antidote, or. 
exerts its specific power, we know not. The matter of a 
chancre mixed up with a quantity of Plenck’s gummy 
solution. of mercury has been applied to a sound person 
without occasioning either a chancre or any other syphi- 
litic symptoms. And it has hence been supposed that 
mercury neutralizes the syphilitic virus, and produces a_ 
third and harmless substance. As it has been further 
supposed that it is by the disengagement of the oxygene 
which the various preparations of mercury introduce into 
the system, that this effect is accomplished. All this is | 
ingenious and may be true, but the evidence does not 
come home to the conclusion. Even the experiment 
with chancrous matter and the mercurial solution has not 
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been satisfactorily performed; and if the result were as 
here stated, the matter while it has no power of assimi- 
lating the solution into its own nature, as it has the fluids 
of the human body, may only have been rendered inert 
by simple dilution. 

We have said, that provided a sufficient quantity of 
mercury be introduced into the system, the particular 
preparation is of no great importance. Van Swieten pre- 
ferred the oxymuriate, and every one followed his ex- 
ample. -'The calcined mercury came next into popularity 
and triumphed over every other form. It was the lead- 
ing article of most of the secret remedies that were sold 
for the complaint and especially of Keyser’s pills, the 
receipt for which was purchased with great formality by 
the French government, with an express provision not. to 
make it public till the inventor’s death *. These pills, 
however, which consisted of nothing more than mercury 
calcined by a needlessly operose elaboration, and mixed 
up with manna, were found in many cases to irritate the 
bowels even when united with aromatics and opiates ; and 
hence they gradually yielded on the Continent to Plenck’s 
solution, which still holds a considerable sway. 

In our own country, itis now most usual to employ the 
mercurial pill, or calomel, either alone or together with 
mercurial ointment. Yet, whatever plan is preferred, 
much caution is necessary in carrying it into effect ; for 
the older practitioners who employed larger doses, fre~ 
quently did as much mischief to the constitution by the 
antidote as it had received by the infection. If calomel 
be employed, about two grains a day will commonly be 
found sufficient, guarded when necessary by a grain of 
opium, and if the ointment be preferred, half a drachm of 
the strong mercurial ointment may be rubbed in night and 
morning. If the disease be not. severe or of long stand- 
ing, it will not be necessary, with a little management, to, 


* Des Dragées, ou Pilules de M. Keyser. Par Richard de Hautesierck. 
Recueil d’Observations de Medicine des Hopitatix Militaires, &c. Paris, 1766. 
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produce salivation, which in most instances may be re- 
garded only as a test that the system is thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the medicine: but in chronic cases we 
ought not to be satisfied without it. 

In the course of the present work, and the observation 
is applicable to other doctrines than those of medicine, 
we have often seen that extremes lead to extremes : and 
hence’ while many practitioners have been reviving the at-- 
tempt to cure syphilis entirely without mercury, others 
have revived that of attacking it with very large doses. 
The last has chiefly been confined to those who have been 
employed in warm climates and been friendly to the same 
practice in dysentery and yellow fever. In syphilis, how- 
ever, they seem to have been somewhat more successful 
than in the other diseases, doubtless from the more de- 
cidedly specific influence of mercury over the former. 
The dose, with these gentlemen, is the usual one of a 
scruple, which in our own climate is repeated daily for 
three or four days in succession ; but in warmer climates, 
four or even five times in twenty-four hours. In various 


cases the effects on the stomach and bowels are severe, 


and in all cases a considerable degree of nausea is excited, 
and the appetite is entirely suppressed. But upon: the 
whole the bowels and general system are for the most 
part less affected than might be supposed: ptyalism. is 
often excited in two or three days, and a constitutional 
improvement speedily shows itself. So that where the 
treatment does not disagree with the idiosyncrasy the cure 
is rapid, and perhaps radical: the individual being usually 
set at liberty in a fortnight or three weeks. But such a 
practice must not be attempted indiscriminately, and 
should indeed be used with great caution: for it has fall- 
en to the author's lot to know of not a few instances in 
which the constitution has been so completely broken 
down by the very onset of this energetic plan, as to re- 
quire not two or three weeks, but many months before 
the patient was re-enabled to take his station in society : 
to say nothing of the virulence which has been added to 
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all the symptoms of the case whether primary or secon- 
dary, in dyscrasies or idiosyncrasies which are hostile to 
the use of mercury. There can be no doubt, indeed, that 
a long perseverance even in small doses, under like cir- 
cumstances, will not unfrequently produce as lamentable 
an effect. But in this case we can hold our hand much 
more easily on the first appearance of mischief. 

In all cases of the use of mercury, but particularly in 
cases of salivation, care should be taken to avoid cold, 
and flannel should be worn next the skin; for it is im- 
portant that the excretories should harmonize in an in- 
creased defluxion. It is also of importance that the diet 
be light and simple, as the pulse is usually accelerated, 
and, by a stimulating regimen, would be so much quick- 
ened as to do serious mischief. Mr. Hunter lays no 
stress upon this point but it ought by no means to be ne- 
glected. 

If a buboe have formed in the groin the mercurial 
ointment is best rubbed in a little below it, as it would 
increase the inflammation if applied to the tumour itself. 
In about a week or ten days, the mouth will become 
slightly sore, when the further use and proportion of the 
ointment or other preparation must be regulated by the 
violence or duration of the complaint. “Where saliva- 
tion is determined upon, the flux should be suffered to 
continue for about a month. 

- An injudicious use of mercury, or indeed any use of 
it, in highly irritable habits, will sometimes excite a very 
troublesome erythema that spreads itself in trails or 
patches over the whole surface; commonly however com- 
mencing about the genitals, and lower limbs, It is ac- 
companied with a painful tenderness and itching of the 
skin, and, as the erythema meanders onward, the trails or 
patches first observed heal as new ones make their ap- 
pearance. We have already glanced at this affection 
under the vesicular species of ERYTHEMA*. Mercury 


* Vol. un. Cl. m1. Gen. vi. p. 863. 
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must in this case be desisted from, the bowels be loosened 
with some gentle aperient, and the irritability opposed’ by’. 
sedative and mild cardiacs as camphor, guaiacum, and 
sarsaparilla ; and particularly by the mineral acids. 


SPECIES Il. 
LUES SYPHILODES. 
Bastard Bory, 


THE GENERIC ULCERS INDETERMINATE IN THEIR CHA= 
-RACTERS ; SYMPTOMS IRREGULAR IN THEIR APPEAR- 
ANCE; USUALLY YIELDING SPONTANEOUSLY 5 VARI- 
OUSLY AFFECTED BY A COURSE OF MERCURY. | 

I wave already observed, at the opening of the present 
genus, that the species before us is designed to include 
a multiplicity of affections which in many of their signs 
have a close resemblance to syphilis, but differ from it 
in the progress of the symptoms as well as in the means 


that are necessary for a cure. 


Such affections are of high antiquity, far higher, indeed, 
than those of syphilis, and some of them appear to be 
glanced at in the sacred records. A few of them may 
perhaps have arisen in much later times, and may be 
arising at present*. By Celsus the subject is touched 
upon scientifically : it has been taken up in modern times 


* Pearson, Observations on the Effects of various Articles of the sprints: 
Medica in the Cure of Lues Venerea. 2nd Edit. p. 53. 
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by Mr. Hunter with that spirit of inquiry which pecu- 
liarly distinguished him*, and has since been pursued by 
Mr. Abernethy, Mr. Carmichael, and various other sur- 
geons and physiologists, with a kindred comprehension 
and genius}: and the track which’ they have traced out 
in England is precisely parallel with the march which M. 
Etienne Sainte-Marie has of late years pursued in France, 
conceiving himself, according to his own account, to have 
been the original discoverer of these distinctions; which 
is the more extraordinary, since this writer, as we have 
already had occasion to observe, believes in the exploded 
doctrine of the identity of syphilis and what is common- 
ly called gonorrhoea}. The subject, however, is still in 
its embryo. Mr. Hunter considered his own remarks ra- 
ther as hints for others to prosecute than as a complete 
account of it. And though Mr. Abernethy has accumu- 
lated facts and cases, and ably illustrated them with ob- 
servations that sufficiently establish these hints, and give 
something of a body to the outline, we are still in want, 
as we have already seen, of distinctive characters, and 
cannot determine with any degree of accuracy whether 
the wide group of complaints that fall within the present 
range of contemplation, are mere varieties of a common 
species produced by a common poison, or distinct species 
dependent upon distinct poisons, as discriminate from each 
other as all of them are from proper syphilis. 

‘Under the last species we had occasion to notice Mr. 
Hunter’s pathognomic criteria of genuine syphilis: first, 
that it never ceases spontaneously ; secondly, that it is 
uniform and progressive in its symptoms; and thirdly, 
that it is only to be cured by mercury. 

Could this view of the disease be strictly supported, 
we should have a tolerably distinctive character by which 


* Treatise on the Venereal Disease. | 
~~ + Surgical Observations on Diseases resembling Syphilis. Lond. 1810. , 
{ Methode pour guerir les Maladies Vénériennes Invéterées, &c, Paris, 
1818. 
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to discriminate the preceding from the present species’; 
but sufficient proof has been offered that not one of the 
three points holds good without a considerable degree of 
modification, whether in respect to the primary or oats 
secondary symptoms of these maladies. 

Very ingenious attempts have since been made to dis- 
tinguish these diseases, not by their general march and 
mode of cure, but by their immediate and prominent 
signs, that of the true syphilitic chancre in the first. 
stage, and those of the peculiar nature of the spots, the 
nodes, or the ulcers in the second. But the close ap- 
proach to syphilis at times of misaffections whose history, 
when minutely investigated, has clearly proved them to 
have issued from other sources than syphilis, have in a 
great measure levelled all such land-marks, and nearly 
left us in extreme cases without a clue. — 

It is, after all, therefore, rather from-the general his- 
tory of the different examples, in all their bearings than 
from the individual symptoms, that we can alone arrive 
at any sound or satisfactory means of referring them to a 
syphilitic or a different origin. If we can strictly rely 
upon the assertion, or know, as a fact, that there has been 


no impure connexion; if we cannot perceive that there 
_ has been any primary ulcer ; if we find that the symptoms, - 


Constitu- 
tional sym- 
ptoms of like 
kind often 
from various 
local causes. 


whether primary or secondary, readily give way sponta- 
neously, or by other remedies than mercury; or if we 
have proof, from the first, that they are exasperated by 
this last medicine, whatever be the approximation of such 
symptoms to those of genuine syphilis, we may rest pretty 
well assured that the disease is syphiloid rather than sy- 
philitic lues. In the first case, indeed, unquestionably 
so, and nearly unquestionably so in the second and third. 

It is well known that constitutional derangement in an 
irritable habit or idiosyncrasy, will often follow from other 
local causes of various kinds, and often from what is or- 
dinarily of very slight import. It is hence that the 
general health. in some persons suffers. from such cuta- 
neous eruptions as rose-rash, herpes, or itch. Gonorrhoea 
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has perhaps at times, as we have already remarked, af- 
fected the constitution in like manner, and even thrown 
over the skin, spots that have been mistaken for those of 
genuine syphilis. And there is hence reason for believing 
that even an incidental and unspecific irritation of the 
prepuce or the glans, may, in the same. way, occasionally 
so far simulate the march of the same disease as to ex- 


hibit a very close semblance to the raised ulcer, or the 
excavated chancre or even the phagedenic slough; or 
passing by these first symptoms, that it may mimick as 
closely those. of the second stage of the disease. And as 
it is now pretty generally admitted on all hands, that 
morbid and irritative secretions of various kinds, inde- 
pendently of those of syphilis or even gonorrhoea, are 
thrown forth and accumulate in the sexual organs of con- 
tact, we can trace a variety of sources of both local and 
constitutional affection which, issuing from the same seat, 
may assume something of a family character; to say no- 
thing of those more wonderful resemblances of’ the secon- 
dary symptoms of syphilis which have sometimes been 
found to occur without any previous local contagion, and 
in the most unspotted purity of single life. 

A consideration, therefore, of such diseases or varieties 

of diseases, as are thus found to approximate the general 
character of syphilis, though issuing from sources widely 
distinct, and possessing in the midst of such approxima- 
tion a few discriminative marks, perhaps at all times and 
under all circumstances, however they may hitherto have 
eluded the prying eye of the pathologist, is evidently 
called for ; and it is the object of the present subdivision 
to embody them, as far as the footsteps of observation will 
at present allow. 

We have thus far, however, followed Bie into their 
extremes, in which alone their symptoms appear merged 
in those of syphilis ; ; for in the greater number of cases ‘a 
distinction is not very difficult either in the local.or the 
constitutional attack. 

In illustration of these remarks, I might refer to the ob- 
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servations of those who have been attentive to the subject 
on a large scale; but I refer more particularly to the col- 
lection of cases which Mr. Abernethy has printed in the 
work already adverted to. 

- The disease ordinarily commences with local symptoms, 
though not always: but the local symptoms have aless re- 
semblance to those of genuine syphilis than the constitu- 
tional by which they are succeeded. A few foul and 
highly irritable sores are unexpectedly discovered on the 


genitals, commonly larger than chancres, and less thick-, 
ened and indurated, about the size of a sixpence, and fre- , 
quently sprouting with fungous granulations. Rarely, but. 


very rarely, they have the guise of a true chancre: so 


rarely, indeed, that of the twenty cases contained in Mr. . 


Abernethy’s book, the fifth is the only one that answers 
to this description. These are sometimes succeeded by. 


buboes; and sometimes not. . And where buboes take the. 
lead they run their course more rapidly, and with more, 
violent inflammation than in the true disease, and spread. 
to a greater number: of circumjacent glands. ‘These. 


mostly, if not always, heal by the ordinary means without 
mercury, or constitutional symptoms of any kind. . But 


not unfrequently, in a few weeks or months they are fol-. 
lowed by a soreness and ulceration of the tonsils, copper-, 


coloured spots over the body, and nodes or swellings of 


the periosteum in various bones; and sometimes. these. : 


symptoms change their order of succession, or appear. 
single. | 
Ina few instances, the constitutional symptoms stake pee 


lead and the local follow, of which Mr. Abernethy’s fourth, . 


case affords an example. The patient here perceived, 
first of all, a small ulcer on the breast near the nipple,, 
after having suckled a nurse-child about four months. It 


was of the size and shape of an almond, and was ascribed. . 


to the child’s having a sore nose and lips. A gland in 
the axilla soon swelled and subsided :. but: im about two. 
months the patient had a severe febrile attack, accom- 


- panied with a sore throat ; from this she soon recovered, 


- as 
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but had shortly afterwards a copper-coloured eruption 
scattered over the body; and upon the disappearance of 
this, white blisters about the pudenda which gave her 
pain in walking. About a week afterwards her husband 
found a sore on the penis covered, by a black scab, of 
about the size of a sixpence, with a base neither hard nor 
thick, but with the surrounding skin much inflamed. An- 
other formed in the course of the lymphatics towards the 
groin: the inguinal glands enlarged, and one of them.sup- 
purated; and an eruption of a papulous erythema, 
-ushered ‘by a few febrile symptoms, followed in about 
three weeks. ‘The sores were twice touched with lunar 
caustic, and, as well as the bubo, were afterwards washed 
with calomel in lime-water: they gradually healed. 
Both patients recovered, the wife with little assistance 
from mercury, having taken only a few compound calomel 
pills with small doses of nitric acid; the husband with- 
out mercury altogether, except that a dose of calomel 
was once administered with other aperient drugs as a 
_ purge. | | 

In all these cases, we meet with a virus that seems to 
be moré active and irritating than that of genuine syphi- 
lis, but’ which, ‘while it pursues, though with much ir- 
regularity, the same general path, runs through its course 
much quicker, and is more effectually coped . with by 
the natural strength, or remedial instinct of the consti- 
tution. _ And hence, all that we are here called upon to 
do in the way of treatment is, to support the general 
vigour, and second ‘the instinctive effort. This is best 
to be accomplished by tonics and gentle stimulants, and, 
where necessary, by sedatives. The mineral acids are 
the best means of supplying the first intention ; camphor, 
the decoction of the woods, and the compound. calomel 
pill, where small doses of mercury do not irritate, the 
second; and opium the third: though to this last it will 
rarely be necessary to have recourse at all. 

The distinction between these affections and genuine 
syphilis is frequently difficult, but of importance : since, 
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as a full use of mercury seldom seems to do good, and 
often does serious mischief in the former, such a plan has 
a chance of overwhelming the constitution with a second 
disorder instead of Phin it from a first. 

To this family of maladies we are probaby to refer 
the disease, which, for a century or two, has been known 
in Scotland by the name of s1BBENs or SIVENS, literally 
rubula, or rasp-berry eruption: and which seems to be 
a variety of lues rendered hybrid by passing through a — 
constitution already contaminated with genuine ruBULA 
or yaws. ‘The local symptoms have a much nearer re- 
semblance to those of bastard-pox than of genuine: sy- 
philis, but, in its constitutional progress, after the ordi- 
nary affection of the fauces, the disease has a tendency to 
throw forth, over the surface, an eruption of tubercles, 
which speedily degenerate into fungous ulcers resembling 
yaws, rather than an eruption of copper-coloured spots : 
which tubercles sometimes show themselves also in the 
throat itself. The constitutional disease spends itself 
chiefly on the surface, and the bones are rarely affected. 
With these exceptions we may agree with Dr. Gilchrist *, 
and Mr. Hill of Dumfries+, that it has not a symptom 
which does not accompany the lues venerea (meaning sy- 
philis) through all Europe; that both are equally in- 
fectious ; both only communicated by sexual intercourse 
or other familiar contact; and both beneficially treated 
by mercury ; which, they affirm, is the only remedy to 
be depended on. Mr. Hill tells us that it was introduced 
into the vicinity of Dumfries, about the year 1772, “‘by . 
some pocky soldiers, who, to prevent their debauching in 
town, were disposed through the neighbouring villages.” 
Even upon his own showing, however, a much looser 
and blander exhibition of mercury than is sufficient for 
the cure of a confirmed syphilis, will effect this in sib- 
bens; for he adds, that “‘ by the employment of a mild 


* Account of a very infectious Distemper, &c. 
+ Cases in Surgery; to which is added an Account of the Sibbens. 
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preparation of this metal he has cured numbers with- poh te 

out sige them to their houses even in frosty or snowy Lues syphi- 

weather.” It is probable, therefore, that sibbens might 1o¢es. 
Bastard pox, 

be eradicated by other means as well; but these gen- 

tlemen, notwithstanding the peculiarity of many of its 

symptoms, regarded it as a genuine syphilis; and, in 


consequence, did not direct their attention to any other 
mode of treatment. 
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GENUS VIII. 


ELEPHANTIASIS. 


Ciephant-skin, 


SKIN THICK, LIVID, RUGOSE, TUBERCULATE; INSENSIBLE 
TO FEELING; EYES FIERCE AND STARINGS PERSPIRA- 
TION HIGHLY OFFENSIVE. 


Tue Greeks denominated this disease ELEPHAS or ELE- 
PHANTIASIS, because the skins of persons affected with it 
resembles that of the elephant in thickness, ruggedness, 
insensibility, and dark hue. ‘Thus applied, therefore, 
the term imports elephant-skin : in the same manner as — 
the same national school denominated dandriff pityriasis, 
or bran-skin, from the skin, under this disease, resem- 
bling branny scales; and another sort of scaly malady, 
ichthyiasis, or jish-skin, from the resemblance of the 
skin, when thus affected, to the scales of fishes. There 
are, however, two diseases of a very different kind, which 
occur in the translations of the Greek and Arabic wri- 
ters under the name of elephas, elephantia, or elephan- 
tiasis ; that immediately before us, and the thick leg of 
Barbadoes and other hot climates: and, as the former of 
these has also, by many of the Arabian writers, been 
called lepra or leprosy, and especially black leprosy, 
though as distinct from genuine leprosy as it is from 
the thick-leg ; and, as the common term lepra has been 
continued in the translations of such writers, and copied 
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from them by writers of our own times, an almost im- 
penetrable confusion had been thrown around the whole 
‘of these diseases; and they have, even by modern wri- 
ters, been strangely huddled together, and contemplated 
as mere modifications of one and the same malady, or as 
having some other connexion which does not in reality 
‘exist. 

My attention was bi pag called to this subject 
several years ago by an’ application from Dr. Bateman, 
who was then preparing his work on Cutaneous Dis- 
eases for the press, to assist him in unravelling it from 
the thorny maze in which it was at that time enveloped ; 
and, as the following letter from him, written in con- 
sequence of my acceding to his request, shows the real 
‘difficulty of the case, and is highly creditable to the ac- 
‘tivity of his mind, the reader will be ipsa to me for 
‘Introducing it.’ 

** In order to give you the least trouble possible, in 
the research Which you were good enough to promise to 
make for me this morning, I wish to state in a few words, 
the object of my inquiry. I believe the proper tubercu- 
~ Jar‘ elephantiasis of the Greeks was called juzam, or 
aljuzam by the old Arabians (dsjwddam and madsjud- 
dam by the moderns, according to Niebuhr *). 

~* Tf so, do the other Arabian writers also designate 
the proper elephantiasis, by the same appellation ?>—For 
instance, is it used by Haly Abbas ? + 

“* Again, what is the Arabic term applied to the rHick 
LEG (which most of the translators call elephantiasis, 
but which the translator of Haly Abbas calls elephas, 
thus: distinguishing it from elephantia) ?—The thick leg 
is described by Haly Abbas t, by Avicen §, by Rhases || 


* See Ayvicen. Quart. m1. or Lib. ux. Fen. un. Tract. 11. Cap. 1 

+ Theoricé, Libs vii. Cap. xv., and Practice Cap.1v. In which passages 
the translator has used the word Elephantia, and not Lepra, like the other 
translators. 

. $ Theoricé, Lib. vin. Cap. xvim. 

§ Lib. um. Fen. xxu. Tract. 1. Cap. xvi. or Xvi. 

| Ad Almanzor. Lib, 1x. Cap. xcr. 
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and by Avinzoar*. 'The translators of the other. works 
in these places, use the word elephantia. 

“‘ Thus, the proper elephantiasis is called elephantia 
by (the translator of ) Haly Abbas, and lepra by (the 
translators of) Avicen, Rhases, and Avinzoar.—And the 
thick leg is the elephas of the former, and the elephantia 
of the latter—My chief inquiry is, whether the differ- 
ence is only among the translators, or whether there is 
likewise a want of uniformity in the nomenclature of the 
original writers. 

‘* Ein passant, I may observe, that some farther con- 
fusion has arisen among the translators, respecting an- 
other leprows disease, as it has been called, which the 
Arabians seem to have considered as having some affinity 
with the proper elephantiasis (juzam), but yet is material- 
ly different in its symptoms; and which they have deno- 
minated baras, or barras, and albaras, and which ap- 
pears to accord accurately with the leuce of the Greeks, 
and the vitiligo (species 3.) of Celsus.—If the Hebrews 
did not apply the term (translated) leprosy, to several 
affections of the skin (such as the scaly lepra Greecorum, 
the psoriasis of Dr. Willan, and the dewce, which I sus- 
pect they did); this leuce or baras would seem to be the 
unclean leprosy described in Leviticus, Cap. x11. 

‘If your knowledge of the oriental languages will en- 
able you, together with your knowledge of these diseases, 
to disperse some of the thick mist in which the trans- 
lators have enveloped them, I should be exceedingly glad 
to partake of a little of your light.” 

The substance of the author’s reply to this letter, al- 
ready given in a note to the volume of Nosology, but 


* Lib. m Cap. xxvi. 
+ This is the opinion of two Veuve old Germans, Leon. Fuchs, in. his Pa- 
‘line Medicine, Lib. 1. Cap. xv1.; and Gregor. Horst. in his Epist. to 


_ Hopner, inserted in his Observationes Medicinales, Lib. vin. Obs. xvu1.— 


And Sennert seems to be of the same opinion, Pract. Med. Lib. v. Part 1. 
Cap. x1. 
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which ought not to be omitted on the present occasion, 
was as follows: | 

The Greeks became first acquainted with the elephan- 
tiasis from their casual intercourse with Egypt. 'To this 
quarter Lucretius, adopting the common opinion, ascribes 
its origin : 


Est Etzeruas morbus, qui propter flumina Nili, 
Gignitur ZEgypto in media, neque preeterea usquam *. 


High up the Nile, mid Egypt’s central plains, 
Springs the Brack Leprosy, and there alone. 


Arabia, however, seems rather to have been the pro- 
lific source of this terrible scourge than Egypt: if we 
may judge from what seems highly probable, namely, 
that this is the disease with which Job was afflicted in 
Idumea, a part of Arabia, as described in the sacred 
poem that bears his name under the appellation of yaa 
nyo “ the stroke of the scourge”, and which affords, with- 
out question, the most ancient record in the world, com- 
posed in a mixt language of Arabic and Hebrew; and 
if we add to this the still more powerful argument. that 
the Arabic name of the disease has extended. itself all 
over the east, and is almost the only name by which it is 
known in Egypt, Persia, and India, in all which regions 
the disorder is about equally common. Yet the Arabic 
niame is not elephas or elephantiasts, but juzam (.)=) 
literally “disjunction, amputation”, vulgarly, indeed, 
and more generally pronounced and written judam (,lde) 
from (a>) a root which imports “ erosion”, ‘‘ truncation”, 
“excision”; evidently referring to the destructive cha- 
racter of the disease, and the spontaneous separation of 
the smaller mémbers as the fingers and toes when’ severe 
in its progress. 


* De Rer. Nat. vi. 1112. 
EE? 
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The Arabians, however, have a malady, but of a very, 
different kind, to which tury also give the name of 
elephas, or elephant-affection, in their own language 
(QusiT*T) dal fil, which is literally morbus elephas, and 
which they sometimes contract to (Jus) fil, or elephas_ 
alone. It is the “ swelled, tumid, or Barbadoes leg,” of 
modern writers, the bucnemia ¢ropica of the present. 
system. And, on this account, when learning, and es- 
pecially medical learning, found an asylum, during the 
dark ages, at the splendid courts of Bagdat, Bassorah, 
and Cordova, and the best Greek writers were translated 
into Arabic, or the best Greek and. Arabic into Latin, 
two different diseases were found to possess a like name: 
for the Greeks, notwithstanding that they had elephan-_ 
tiasis to signify juzam, could only translate dal fil by, 
elephantiasis also. And hence arose that confusion, of 
the two maladies which has continued to the present mo- 
ment, notwithstanding the wide distinction between them, 
the one being a tubercular affection of the whole body, 
while the nial is a scaly affection of only particular _ 
parts, and commonly of not more than a particular limb. 

The leprosy properly so called, the dewce (asvxn) of. 
the Greeks, and the baras or. beras ( Uy! ») of the Ara-. 
bians, was, by many of the Arabian stivdetat, and very 
generally among the people, supposed, in various cases, . 
to terminate in juzam or elephantiasis, as. though this. 
also was nothing more than a different stage or degree of 
the same disease. And hence another error and per- 
plexity in medical study. Alsahavarius thus unites them, 
and they are jumbled together or explained alike in 
nearly all the oriental dictionaries; in which beras or 
leprosy, and juzam or elephant-skin, are, almost’ without - 
an exception, regarded as convertible terms. This ori- 
ental confusion of two very different diseases was readily 
copied by the Latin translators, till at length, both in the. 
east and west, beras or lepriasis, though literally scale- 
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skins became a sort of family name for almost every fou 
disfigurement of the skin, whether tubercular or scaly, 
cutaneous or constitutional. ‘And, on this account, ele- 
phantiasis and leprosy, and several other diseases even 
in the nosology of Linnéus are included under the term 
lepra; all which’ the disciples of this school, extending a 
principle very widely adopted by them, ascribe to ani- 
malcules drunk in with the: common beverage of eae 
especially the gordius marinus. 

~The author ought not to conceal Dr. Bateman’s ac- 
knowledgement of this communication, and his assent ‘to 
its explanation contamed in the following opening of a 
letter received a few days afterwards. 

“ I thank you sincerely for your ready and interesting 
communication, which satisfactorily explains the point, 
respecting which I was the least able to obtain satisfac- 
tion from. the translators, viz.. that the Arabians had ap- 
plied the term elephant (elephas, according to the able 
translator of Haly .Abbas,) or fil, as you state, to the 
swelled leg. .This is some apology for the appropriation 
of the Greek term elephantiasis (though it actually de- 
noted a different disease) to the Arabian thick leg; but 
the appropriation of m8 a, which is never mentioned by 
the Greeks but as a “ superficial, rough, and scaly affec- 
tion, to the tubercular juzam, has satseninetcey misled 
and confused us for a thousand years.” 

- Dr. Bateman adds, that he apprehends the term ele- 
phantiasis had also a reference to the magnitude and 
DURATION of the disease, independently of the appear- 
ance of the skin. And it is very probable, as the malady 
was likewise sometimes denominated leontiasis, that the 
formidable and frightful aspect of the patient labouring 
under it, may have been hereby compared to the general 
exterior of both the elephant and the lion: for while 
Aretzeus tells us, in describing it, that °* it is disgusting 
to the sight, and in all respects terrible like the ele- 
phant,” Avicenna affirms, “ it renders the countenance 
terrible to look at, and somewhat of the form of the lion’s 


visage.” 
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The necessity of that. stricter investigation into the 
nature of genuine elephantiasis thus anxiously desired 
by Dr. Bateman, will be the more obvious when the 
reader learns, that in the classical work of Professor 
Frank, it is arranged as a species of lepra; as is also ich- 
thyiasis, and various other cutaneous affections that 
should take their station in distinct quarters *. 

Besides the elephantiasis of the Arabians we have a 
disease of the same kind, or which seems to be of the 
same kind, common to some parts of Italy, and another 
common to some parts of Spain; both which seem, in- 


3 deed, to have issued from the Arabian stock. And hence 


elephantiasis, as a genus, offers us the three following 
species : 
1. ELEPHANTIASIS ARABICA. ARABIAN ELEPHAN- 


TIASIS. . 


2. ITALICA. ITALIAN ELEPHAN- 
TIASIS. 

3. ASTURIENSIS. ASTURIAN ELEPHAN- 
TIASIS. 


rt PR 


* De Cur. Hom. Morb. Epit, Tom. rv. p.211. 1792. 
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TUBERCLES CHIEFLY ON THE FACE AND JOINTS; FALL ° 


OF THE HAIR EXCEPT FROM THE SCALP: VOICE 
HOARSE AND NASAL: CONTAGIOUS AND HEREDITARY. 


Tuts species, which is the oldest of the three, is also the 
most mveterate: for we do not know that the Italian 
species is contagious, though, like the Arabian, it appears 
to be hereditary : while the Spanish is, perhaps, neither 
contagious nor hereditary. 

In some parts of the world, indeed, even the present 
species is said not to be contagious, though all the writers 
concur in its being hereditary in every quarter. Thus 
Dr. Schilling, while he admits the latter effect, asserts 
that it is not contagious in Surinam: and Dr. T.. Heber- 
den asserts the same of this disease in Madeira. ‘‘ I not 
only”, says he, “ am a daily witness of communication 
between lepers and other people without the least ill con- 
Sequence, but know several instances where a leprous hus- 
band (afflicted with the Arabian leprosy or elephantiasis) 
married to a sound wife, has cohabited with her for a long 
series of years, and had several children by her, without 
her having contracted the least symptom of the disorder, 
although the children have inherited it; and vice versa 
between a leprous wife and sound husband.” * 


* Medical Transactions, Vol, 1. p. 35. 
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That the disease, however, is contagious as well as - 
hereditary in India and Arabia, we have the concurrent 
testimony of all the medical writers of both countries, 


native as well as foreign; so that there can be no Sabi 


upon the subject. And hence, the Madeira and Surinam 
juzam should seem to be a variety of the oriental, influ- 
enced by peculiarity of climate, or somegther incidental 
cause. | bi abies 

This severe malady, wherever it shows itself, is some- 
times slow in its growth, and continues many years with- 
out deranging the functions of the patient: yet great 


deformity is advancing upon his external make. The alee 


of the nose become swelled and scabrous, and the nostrils 
are preternaturally dilated ; the lips are tumid; the ex- 
ternal ears, particularly the lobes, are enlarged and thick- 
ened, and. beset with tubercles. The skin of the forehead 
and cheeks grows dense and hard, and forms large and 
prominent rugze, especially over the eyes; the hair gene- 
rally, except on the head, falls off; the voice becomes 


hoarse and obscure; the external sensibility is obtunded 


Prevalent in 
Norway and 
Iceland. 


or totally abolished, so that pinching or puncturing gives . 
no pain. The tubercles at length begin to crack, and 
ulcerate; ulcerations appear in the throat and nostrils ; 
the breath is intolerably offensive ; the palate destroyed : 
the nose falls off; the fingers and toes, from the increased 
depth and virulence of the ulcerations, become gangre- 
nous, and’ separate, and drop off one after another. The 
mental powers suffer less than in the two other species : 
the dreams, however, are greatly disturbed, the manners, 
for the most part, morose and melancholy ; and .some- 
times there is an inextinguishable desire of sexual inter- 
course. 

This disease is also known in the high northern lati- 
tudes of Norway and Iceland. In the last place, it is 
peculiarly prevalent, produced, as Dr. Henderson justly 
observes, by the rancidity of ‘the food usually fed on, 
wet woollen cloths, an insalubrious air, and want of clean- 
liness. It is called ‘* Likthra”, or ‘‘ Putrefaction”: and 
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a hospital is established for it in each of the four quar- 
ters of the island. It seems to be here both infectious 
and naroRitary) ‘*In its primary stage”, says Dr. Hen- 
derson, ‘‘ its symptoms are inconsiderable. A small red- 
dish spot, scarcely larger than the point of a needle, 
breaks out at first about the forehead, nose, corner of 
the eyes, and lips: and in proportion as it increases other 
pustules make their appearance on the breast, arms, 
arm-pits, which generally dry up in one place and break 


out in’ another without pain, till the disease has consi- 


derably advanced, when they cover almost. the whole 
body, give the skin a scabrous appearance, stiffen. it 
sometimes in shining scales which fall off like dust, some- 
times in malignant tumours and swellings. The patient, 
in the mean time, labours under lassitude. of body, 
anzesthesia and lowness of spirits.” The miserable pro- 
gress is nearly a transcript ‘of the description just given. 
The’ patient is so worn out with fatigue and melancholy, 
as to be often tempted to make away with himself. He 
surrenders one part of the body after another to the in- 
satiable malady ; -“‘ till at. length”, says Dr. Henderson, 
** death, the long-wished-for deliverer, comes se 
and puts an end to his misery.”* ; 

Mr. D. Johnson, of the Bengal Wipblishuant, caution 
the disease in India to nearly the came causes as. Dr. 
Henderson in Iceland. It is found principally among. 
the’ poorer castes, and. ‘‘ attacks chiefly such people 
as have their feet and hands frequently in cold. water or 
earth, such as the peasants in the low marshy countries of 
Bengal and Orissa :—Dobys (washerwomen) ; and. Mollies, 
(gardeners) i in the upper-provinces of India; and I.con- 
ceive that cold and poorness of blood cause the circulation 
in the extreme capillary vessels to become too languid ; 
the ene is a a sagen or depolution of these 


* Iceland; or the: Journal .of a- Reridehos! in that: sinh ‘Vol. i Ps 295. Svo. 
Edin. 1818. ry P : aston aes 
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Gzx. Vill parts.” ‘This writer admits that the disease appears in 
Elephanti- hereditary descent, but as the different trades and occu- 
asis Arabica pations of the natives descend hereditarily also, he has 
phantiasis, some doubt whether the latter may not be the sole cause 
mus lepro- of its appearing in ‘successive generations, instead of a 
m _ family taint*. 
A peculiar = There seems to be a variety of this disease in which a 
He, ronenll tumour of a larger size than the rest seats itself in the in- 
guinal glands, sometimes in both glands, and is subject 
to a regular paroxysm of inflammation once in about 
every fourth month, preceded by shivering and accom- 
panied with a smart febrile excitement. ‘These sym- 
ptoms usually subside in three or four days, and leave the 
tumour as before. But not unfrequently that on the one 
side, or on the other, rarely or never on both sides, ad- 
vances to suppuration, and produces a troublesome sore. 
Dr. Adams met with cases of this kind in Madeira, and 
Dr. Kinnis has since observed the same in the Isle of 
France +: thus giving the disease an approach towards 
BUCNEMIA TROPICA. 
Medical The cure is extremely difficult ; but a course of warm 
treatment. diaphoretics sueceeded by tonics, and especially the me- 
tallic tonics, seems to have constituted the most success- 
Diaphoretics ful plan. Hence a free use of sarsaparilla, mezereon, 
mo 'Y or guaiacum, has been found beneficial ; and mercurial 
alteratives still more so; though salivation appears to 
have been uniformly mischievous. Even the lobelia has 
had its advocates, and, upon the ground of its proving 
salutary in syphilis, it has probably also been sometimes’ 
serviceable in elephantiasis. Dr. Schilling endeavours 
to increase the determination to the skin, by advising a 
use of the warm-bath and gentle exercise, and embroca- 


* Miscellaneous Observations on certain indigenous Customs, Diseases, &c. 
in India. By Daniel Johnson, Esq. 

- + Observations: on Elephantiasis as: it appears in the Isle of France. Edin. 
Med. Journ, Oct. 1824. p. 289. 
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ting the body with spirit of wine or rum or exposing it 
toa vapour-bath of mastic, olibanum, benzoin, or lavender. 

In India the cabirajas, or native physicians, after bleed- 
ing and purging, immediately apply to the metallic tonics, 
and particularly to the white oxyde of arsenic, which they 
give as in the case of syphilis, and indeed of various 
other impurities of the blood, in the form of pills; mix- 
Ing the arsenic, which, in Hindustanee, is sané hya, and 
in. Arabic, shucc, with six times its weight of black 
pepper into a mass with a little water; so that each pill 
may contain about two thirds of a grain of arsenic and 
four grains of pepper, which is to be taken twice a-day. 
And this medicine is regarded almost as a specific anti- 
dote. It has no doubt proved often successful: and I 
have known various cases in our own country in which it 
has been found equally so in the form of the arsenical so- 
lution. | 

In this quarter of the globe, however, Mr. Playfair 
has of late years revived the use of one of the species. of 
asclepias or swallow-wort. In Europe, the a. Vincetou- 
icum was formerly in high favour as an alterant and alexi- 
pharmic, and was often denominated contrayerva Ger- 
manorum: but its virtues were not sufficient to support 
its character. The swallow-wort employed by Mr. Play- 
fair is the a. gigantea, a native of the east, and appears, 
from an account lately published by Mr. Robinson“, to 
be possessed of more active and possibly more salutary, 
qualities. It is the mudar or midaur of Hindustan, 
a shrub not yet systematically arranged, but found on all 
the uncultivated plains of India, producing a milky 
juice, which is the part employed medicinally, not only 
in this complaint but im various herpetic affections, by 
being applied to the skin}. 


* Medico-Chirurg. Trans. Vol. x. 
+ Miscellaneous Observations, &c. By Daniel Johnson, Esq. formerly 
Surgeon in the Hon. Company’s Service. 
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The tonic found most useful by Dr. T. Heberden in. 
Madeira was bark, which, however, has not proved: of 
equal success in other places or in the hands of other prac-_ 
titioners ; but he employed it in connexion with that 
course of external stimulants which has been found gene- 
rally serviceable, and probably not a little contributed to. 
its wonderful efficacy in the various cases he refers to, 
and particularly one - a confirmed and chronic attack. 
“I have”, says he, “in this island experienced the use 
of the bark in four or five leprous patients with success. . 
One had a confirmed elephantiasis ; : the others were only 
incipient ; having no other symptoms than florid or livid 
tubercles in the face and in the limbs. The confirmed 
elephantiasis was attended with livid and scirrhous tu- 
bercles which had overspread the face and limbs; the 
whole body was emaciated; the eye-brows inflated ; the 
hair of the eye-brows fallen off entirely; the bones of 
the nose depressed; the ale nasi tumefied, as likewise 
the lobes of the ears; with a suffusion in both eyes which 
had almost deprived the patient of his sight. There 
was a want of sensation in the extremities; and ‘a loss of 
motion in the fingers and toes.” 

For upwards of seven years Dr. Heberden had used 
every medicine he could think of to relieve this patient, 
but in vain. -Antimonials and mercurials of almost every 
kind; neutral salts, the warm diaphoreties, as sassafras, 
and sarsaparilla, warm baths, and medicated baths, were 
alike’ fruitless. On May 2, 1758, he made his patient 
commence an electuary of powder of bark, with ‘a third 
part bark © of ‘sassafras root, inspissated with syrup ; and 
of this’ the quantity of a large nutmeg was ordered to be 
taken’ ¢wice a-day: he patient at the same time had his 
arms and legs bathed with an .embrocation, consisting of 
an ounce of lixivium of tartar.and two drachms of spirit 
of sal ammoniac, intermixed with half a pint of proof 
spirit... By the latter end of May the tubercles were con- 
siderably softened; by June ‘28 they were dispersed ; a 
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red scurfy efflorescence alone remaining behind, which in 
ten days lost its florid hue and peeled off, leaving the cu- 
ticle sound and clean. ‘‘'The patient”, says he, “ gra- 
dually recovered the sensation in his legs and arms, and 
the use of his toes and fingers; the hair has grown again 
on his eye-brows ; and the only remainder of the distem- 
per which I can perceive is, that the nose continues some- 
what flatter, from the depression of the bones.” The suf- 
fusion is quite cured, and the patient is sicaguos nat 
svxpoos*, of a healthy skin and colour. 


* Med, Trans. ut supra. 
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SPECIES II. 
ELEPHANTIASIS ITALICA. 
Htalian Clephantiasis. 


TUBERCLES CHIEFLY ON THE BODY AND LIMBS, SOME- 
TIMES DESQUAMMATING:. GREAT TENSION OF THE 
SKIN: VERTIGO: BURNING, LANCINATING PAIN IN 
THE HEAD: MELANCHOLY, AT FIRST REMITTING, 
AFTERWARDS FIXT, TERMINATING IN ALIENATION 
OF MIND: HEREDITARY. 


For a knowledge of this species we are almost exclu- 
sively indebted to the Italian physicians, who have gene- 
rally given it the name of pellagra or pelagra. The first 
writer upon the subject appears to have been Francis 
Frapolli, a physician of Milan, whose work, * In morbum 
vulgo Pelagram dictum”, was published at Milan m 1771, 
and who expresses himself doubtful whether the disease, 
though not antecedently described; is not referred to oc- 
casionally by earlier writers, although he does not think 
that the pilarella, as the syphilis was called when it proved 
depilatory to the chin and eye-brows, was the disease in 
question, notwithstanding this seems to have been an ex- 
tensive opinion at the time. ‘The next tract of any note 
upon the subject was published at Venice in 1784, by G. 
M. d’Oleggio, under the title of ‘A Theoretical and 
Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Vernal Insolation, 
commonly called Pellagra.”* But the best account we 


* Tratto teoretico-pratico delle malattie dell insolato di primavera volga- 
rimente dette della Pellagra. 
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have received of this complaint is from the pen of Dr. 
Jansen of Leyden, which appeared in 1788, and. asserts 
that it is endemic in the Milanese territory *. It is, in 
truth, common to both the Milanese and Venetian terri- 
tories, as well as to other districts widely differing in soil 
and temperature: and can scarcely therefore be referred 
to either of these sources. There is little doubt of its 
being hereditary, but not contagious; and it does not seem 
to have existed earlier than the middle of the last cen- 
tury. It is commonly ascribed, as we have observed 
above, to the heat of the sun’s rays{ after the chill of 
winter, and is hence called mal del sole, which we have 
just seen was the view taken of it by d’Oleggio; while 
by Odoardo it is attributed to a scrophulous habit §, and 
by. Videmari and others, who have teo much limited them- 
selves to the nature of the eruption, to an impetiginous 
impurity ||. But none of these explanations seem to rest 
on any very solid foundation; and, upon the whole, we 
have more reason for regarding it as produced by the de- 
bilitating causes of hot, confined air, want of cleanliness 
and bad diet, operating in many cases upon a diathesis 
hereditarily tainted. It is found chiefly among the Mi- 
lanese and Venetian peasantry; whose hovels are full of 
wretchedness, and rarely makes its appearance till after 
the.age of puberty. Alibert, in his ‘Diseases of the 
Skin,” has denominated. it, but with little aeaiewt Ich- 
thyosis Pellagra @. 


‘The first symptoms of the disease are general languor, 


‘“ ‘De Pelagra morbo in. Mediolanensi Ducatu endemio, 

+ Paralleli fra la Pellagra ed ulcuna malathie, che pitclo : assomigliano, del 
‘F. Fanzago. Padova, 1792. 

$ J.P. Frank, De Cur.. Hom. Morb. Epit. Tom. rv. pe. 43, Manoh. Svo. 
L792. 

-§ D’una spezia particolaredi Scorbuto. Venet. 1776.; 

|| Da quadam Impetiginis specie, morbo apud nos in rusticis nunc frequen- 
tiori, vulgo Pellagra nuncupata, Bvo. 1790. 

{ Description des Maladies de la Peau, p. 175. 
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listlessiess, gloom; feebleness, and stupor in the legs; and 
hence’ unsteady walking, vertigo, and confusion of ideas. 
Domeier, another writer upon~ the subject, extends the 
stupor of the legs to the entire frame, and asserts that 
anzesthesia is a characteristic symptom of this species*. 
But this assertion is not confirmed by the history of other 
pathologists, though the languor and imertness is often 
very. great ‘as. well as universal.” 

These symptoms usually take place in the spring ; eeiene 
as the summer approaches, a sense of tension, burning, » 
and itching is felt in every external organ except the head, 
followed by an’eruption of rosy papulee, scattered over the 
skin generally, which terminate in tubercles of a shining 
red colour. After some days the tubercles desquammate, 
and the skin appears at first red, but soon recovers its na- 
tural colour. As the summer, however, advances, every 
symptom commonly subsides, and the strength is renewed 
with the winter ;* but the symptoms return with increased 
violence with the return of the spring, and this for several 
years in succession. Butif the symptoms do not thus sub- 
side, they soon become even on the first attack considerably 
exasperated, and form a second stage of the disease, in 
which the itching grows more pungent; the heat more 
fiery ; the skin harder, cracked, and chapped; the debi- 
lity is greater ; the mental functions are disturbed gene- 
rally ; the»appetite is irregular; the sleep broken with 
acute pain in the head and spine, soon followed by deli- 
rium. ‘The cutaneous affection now diminishes, but the 
nervous symptoms are greatly augmented. The vertigo 
increases ; the patient is sad and loves solitude, and me- 
lancholy delirium alternates with furious mania. The 
tedium vite is insupportable, and selfmurder is a frequent 
consequence. Strambi. remarks that.those who labour 
under this disease have the greatest tendency to drown 
themselves, ‘“‘as by an hallucination”, says he, “ oppo- 


“ 
. 


2 Baldinger, Journ, xxvi. p. 9. 
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site to that of hydrophobia.”* Coercion is at last neces- 
sary; anda diarrhcea, atrophy, or dropsy, closes the dread- 
ful scene, if the patient do not sink earlier from corporeal 


Gen. VIII. 
Srec. IT. 
Elephanti- 
asis Italica. 
Italian ele~ 


and mental exhaustion.. Dr. Holland tells us that at phantiasis, 


one time in the lunatic hospital at Milan, of five hundred 
patients more than one-third were Pellagrosit; and he 
also informs us that morbid dissections have thrown little 
light on the pathology of this disease; that the visceral 
organs have at times evinced indurations and enlarge- 
ments, but by no means constantly, and rather as effects 
than causes of the disease. 


The treatment needs not essentially differ from that of Medical 


the preceding species. Pure air, habitual cleanliness, 
warm bathing, and a nutritious diet, with such tonics, 
whether vegetable or mineral, as best agree with the con- 
stitution, have proved most successful where the disease 
has not advanced beyond the reach of recovery. ‘The 
lichen Islandicus is one of the most popular remedies. 


* De Pellagra, Observationes. Ann. 1. 1, 1. Mediol. 1785, 
+ Medieo-Chir, Trans. Vol. vin. Part it. 
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SPECIES III. 
ELEPHANTIASIS ASTURIENSIS. — 


Asturian ClenhHanttasis, 


TUBERCLES CHIEFLY ON THE HANDS AND FEET 3 CRUS- 
TACEOUS, DESQUAMMATING ,; CONTINUAL TREMOR OF 
THE HEAD AND UPPER PART OF THE TRUNK 5 BALD- 
NESS OF THE SCALP, AS WELL AS OF OTHER PARTS: 
‘GLOOM AND TERROR OF MIND. 


\ 


"Turts:species agrees in many of its symptoms with the 
Italic, and it is only worth while to notice the points in 
which they differ. Upon the whole, we may observe that 
all the species comcide in being founded on an exhausted 
constitution, in the general character of the tubercles and 
in their fatal termination by dropsy, atrophy, or some other 
asthenic disease. ‘The Arabian species attacks the face, 
the roots of the hair, and the palate-bones before the re- 
maining parts on which it preys are diseased, and the 
affection of the skin increases with the increase of the 
other symptoms. In the Italian species, the aifection of 
the skin diminishes as the nervous and mental commotion 
augments. ‘he pellagra also is distinguished by thick 
urine, double vision, and a peculiar mouldy smell of the 
sweat. In the Asturian species, the crustaceous tubercles 
are peculiarly painful, highly fetid, deeper furrowed with 
cracks, and more disgusting to the sight; attacking the 
head as well as other parts indiscriminately, and destroy- 
ing the roots of the hair. 'The mind is less affected than 
in the last, and with melancholy and terror rather than 
with raving delirium. 
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This species constitutes the Asturian leprosy of Thiery, 
Vandermonde, and Sauvages ; but genuine leprosy is rarely 
a constitutional complaint ; and the present is its proper 
place. As the tubercles desquammate, the skin appears 
of a glossy leprous red, and the disease is hence called by 
the Spaniards Mal de la Rosa. 

The causes are extreme poverty and its attendants, 
filth, bad diet, and crowded unventilated rooms in the 
deep and swampy valleys of the .country, almost imper- 
vious to the rays of the sun ; and hence the medical treat- 
ment and general regimen recommended under the pre- 
ceding species will afford the fairest promise of success 
here. 


rF? 
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“GENUS IX. 
CATACAUSIS. 


Catacausis, 


GENERAL COMBUSTIBILITY OF THE BODY. ft 


Gey. IX. THE peculiar state of the constitution which lays a foun- 
dation for the present genus of morbid affections is of a 
very singular and mysterious kind ; and the only medical 
work that has referred to it in our own country, ante- 

Rarely no- cedently to the author’s own system of Nosology, is Dr. 
ana shai Young’s Medical Literature, in which it is noticed under 
hitherto, | the Greek name here applied to it, derived from xaraxais 
** exuro”. One only species has hitherto been discovered 
Only one a8 belonging to it; which, from the peculiar habit under 


known spe- which it occurs, may be distinguished by the name of 
Cles. ‘ 


1. CATACAUSIS EBRIOSA. INEBRIATE CATACAUSIS. 
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SPECIES I. 
CATACAUSIS EBRIOSA. 


Ouebriate Catacausis. 


THE CONSTITUTION INFLAMMABLE IN CONSEQUENCE 
OF A LONG AND IMMODERATE USE OF SPIRITUOUS 
LIQUORS: THE COMBUSTION EASILY EXCITED OR 


SPONTANEOUS. 


In this wonderful malady the art of medicine can be Gen. IX. 
rarely of any avail; since the mischief is, in almost allin- _ 5?#° © 
stances, only to be discovered after a cessation of life, and ile cig 
the destruction of some part of the body by an actual seldomavail- 
flame, or fire, in many instances spontaneously issuing ae 

isease not, 
from its surface. ‘There may be some difficulty in giving credible if it 
eredit to so marvellous a diathesis; yet examples of its thie 
existence and of its leading to a migratory and fatal com- ed. ae 
bustion are so numerous and so well authenticated, and 
press upon us from so many different countries and eras, 
that it would be absurd to withhold our assent. In al- 
most every instance, the combustion seems to have taken 
place in females, advanced in life, and immoderately 
addicted to spirituous liquors*. In some cases the heat 
that has set them on fire appears to have originated in General de- 
themselves; in others to have been communicated by a “i 
stove, or a candle, or astroke of lightning+; but in no 
case has the fire or flame hereby excited in the body been 


* Bartholin, Act. Hafn. 1 Obs, 118. 
+ Fouquet, Journ. de Med, Tom. rxvu. 
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so powerful as essentially to injure the most combustible 
substances immediately adjoining it, as linen or woollen 
furniture. ‘The body, in several instances, has been found 
actually burning, sometimes with an open flame flickering 
over it; and sometimes with a smothered heat or fire 
without any open flame whatever: while the application 
of water has occasionally seemed rather to quicken than 
impede the igneous progress. 

This is the more extraordinary, as the human body, in 
every other state we are acquainted with, whether of health 
or disease, is scarcely at all combustible of itself, and can- 
not be reduced to ashes without the assistance of a very 
large pile of fagots or other fuel, as universal experience 
in this very ancient mode of sepulture, and the history of 
martyrs, who have been condemned to the flames, abun- 
dantly testify. 

The event has usually taken place at night when the 
sufferer has been alone; and has coheente been. dis- 
covered by the fetid, penetratmg scent of sooty films 
which have spread to a considerable distance; the un- 
happy subject. has, im every mstance, been found dead, 
and more or less completely burnt up; the burnt parts being 
reduced to an oily, crumbly, sooty, and extremely offen- 
sive matter. ‘* I confess”, says M. Pierre-Aime-Lair*, 
** that these accounts at. first appeared to me to be worthy 
of very little credit, but they are presented to the public 
as true by men whoseveracityis unquestionable. Bianchini, 
Maffei, Rollin, Le Cat, Vicq d’Azyr, and. other men dis- 
tinguished by their learning, have offered certain testimony 
of the facts. Besides it is not more surprising to meet 
with such incineration than a discharge of saccharine. 
urine, or an appearance of the bones: softened to a state of — 
jelly.” | 

Those who are desirous of pursuing. this curious sub- 
ject farther, and of entertaining themselves. with the very 
extraordinary histories connected with it, as also of ex- 


* Journ, de Physique, Ann. vinx, 
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amining the various hypotheses by which they have been 
accounted for, may consult the Philosophical Transac- 
tions*, which contains numerous examples; as also a va- 
riety of foreign journals of established reputation, referred 
to, and cited in the running commentary to the author's 
volume of Nosology}. We have not space to enter into 
these separate cases, though many of them are highly in- 
teresting ; but in a general course of medical study, the 
phenomenon ought not to be passed by: it forms one of 
the most curious links in the long chain of morbid affec- 
tions, and equally demands our attention as pathologists 
and physiologists. 


* See especially Vols. xLiu, XLIV. 


“+ Ploucquet, Literat. Med.—Dupont, De Corporis Hum. Incendiis Spon- 
taneis. 
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GENUS X. 
PORPHY RA. 


Suryy. 


LIVID SPOTS ON THE SKIN FROM EXTRAVASATED BLOOD 3: 
LANGUOR AND LOSS OF MUSCULAR STRENGTH 5, PAINS 
IN THE LIMBS. ’ ; 


* 


Gey.X. Porrayna is in Greek what purpura is in Latin, literally 
Pie “ the purple or livid disease”. ‘The latter has been very 
ricterm; generally made use of; but the former is here preferred 
PNG on two accounts. First, that of technological simplicity, 
tion. —the names of the genera under the present system being 

uniformly of Greek origin. And secondly, because the 
Latin purpura has been used in senses so numerous, so 
vague, and unconnected, that at this moment it conveys 


The Latin no definite idea whatever. ‘“‘ The term purpura”, observes 
term purpura 


used inde. OF Bateman, most correctly, “ has been employed by 

nitely. different writers in so many acceptations that some ambi- 
guity would perhaps have been avoided by discarding it 
altogether; for some authors have used it as an appella- 
tion for measles, others for scarlet-fever, for miliaria, 
strophulus, lichen, nettle-rash, and the petecchize of ma- 
lignant fevers ; while formerly it was applied to petecchial 
spots only by Riverius, Diemerbroeck, Sauvages, Casson, 
and some others.”* 

Ordinary The usual synonym for purpura is scorbutus; but to 

hte tagaa this there are still stronger objections. For as a term it is 


Objections neither Greek nor Latin, nor any language whatever; but 
to ifs use. 


* Synops. of Diseases, p. 102, 
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an intolerable barbarism, derived, as is commonly sup- 
posed, from the German compound schar-bocke literally 
** aggregate-pox”, ‘* cluster-pox”; but more likely from 
scharf-pocke, ** violent”, or ‘* vehement pox”; or schorf- 
pocke, ‘* scurf”, or ‘* scurvy-pox”, to which the inventor 
has endeavoured to give a sort of Latin termination. In- 
dependently of which, scorbutus, as employed at present, 
only indicates.a particular species of scurvy ; and could not 
therefore, without imprecision, be used in a generic signi- 
fication. 

The sense here expressed by porphyra, runs, as nearly 
as possible, parallel with the range assigned by Dr. 
Willan to purpura. ‘* With Riverius and some other 
authors”, says he, * I propose to express by the term pur- 
pura an efflorescence consisting of some distinct, purple 
specks and patches, attended with general debility, but 
not always with fever.” And again “ cases of the pur- 
pura seem to have been studiously multiplied in periodical 
publications, and in medical or surgical miscellanies. I 
consider it under all the forms described as pertaining to 
the scurvy, though it is 20f always attended with spongi- 
ness of the gums, and a discharge of blood from them ac- 
cording to the definition of scorbutus m nosology.”* 

-., Porphyra, in its present signification, 1s intended to 
include every description of petecchial eruption, and 
spontaneous ecchymosis not dependent on fever as. their 
cause, in which case these affections are only sympto- 
matic. 

| The genus thus explained will associate under its ban- 
ners the three following species: - 


1. PORPHYRA SIMPLEX. PETECCHIAL-SCURVY. 
9. ——_—_———- HEMORRHAGICA. LAND-SCURVY. 


3. + —— NAUTICA. SEA-SCURVY. 


* On Cutaneous Diseases, Ord. m1, p. 453. 
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‘ SPECIES I. 


PORPHYRA SIMPLEX. 
Wetecchial Scurvy, 


SPOTS NUMEROUS, BUT SMALL AND FLEA-BITE-SHAPED 5 
CHIEFLY IN THE BREAST, ARMS AND LEGS; PALENESS 
OF VISAGE. 


Gey. X. Puxicose or petecchial spots were at one time supposed 
fea to be, in every instance, the result of debilitating and pu- 
supposed to trid fevers. Riverius is, perhaps, the earliest author who 
erm  cstinguishes between simple petecchise, and petecchial 
putridfevers, fevers. Vascular debility or relaxation is, however, the 
a ouet se Predisposing cause in both cases *. ‘They necessarily, 
shown by indeed, accompany each other, and, wherever they exist 
Riverius. in any considerable degree, they lay a foundation for 
peer re those minute extravasations which constitute the present 
relaxation species ; and which may take place either from occasional 
mee ruptures of the weakened coats of the minute subcutane- 
ous blood-vessels, in consequence of their being incapable 
of resisting the impetus of the blood that flows through. 
them ; or from the mouths of many of them, which should 
give forth only the finer and limpid farticles of the blood, | 
yielding and allowing an exit to the red globules. 
Usual re- Both these may follow upon atonic fevers; but the 
mote causes+ usual remote causes in the species before us, are severe 
labour with innutritious or spare diet, and especially with 


impure air ; an impoverished state of the system from a 


* Plumbe, Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Skin, p. 100. 8vo. 
1824. 
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sudden and profuse loss of blood ; a sedentary and inac- Wes 
tive life, or some chronic and exhausting disease by which Porphyra 
the general strength has been broken down. 'T'o these een 
Riverius adds suppression of the catamenia, and a certain scurvy. 
mild ebulliency of the blood in boyhobd—levem quandam 
sanguinis ebullitionem ; a phrase apparently importing an 

excess of sanguineous temperament: from both which he 

tells us he has frequently seen the disorder originate. 

And he is confirmed in the last by a case hinted at by 

Dr. Perceval in his manuscript comment on the author’s 
Nosology, in which he observes, under the present species, 

that ‘t in a young lady of a full habit, and florid com- 
plexion, if the skin of the face or neck were touched even 

slightly blood oozed from the pores.” 

The disease seems also to be produced at times by ene wer 
some unknown cause ; of which Cullen has given a strik- times un- 
ing instance in his Materia Medica. “The patient”, ‘"°™ 
says he, “‘ was a woman who had lived very constantly Mlustrated. 
upon vegetable aliment and had not been exposed, so far 
as Sle be judged, to any febrile or putrid contagion ; 
and yet, without any feeling of any other disorder, was 
affected with numerous petecchize over the whole surface 
of her body. After these had continued for some days 
without any symptoms of fever, she was affected with 
swelled and bleeding gums, with fetid breath and much 
thirst; and in the course of a week or two more almost 
every symptom of a putrid fever came on, and in a few 
days proved fatal.” 

It is possible in this case that the brain may have an ni 

lost its energy, and-the blood become impoverished by bly referable 
too low a diet, though the history is not given with suffi- ' debility. 
cient fulness to speak with much decision upon this point. 
The fever was evidently produced by the irritability of 
weakness, and necessarily ran into a typhous type from 
the same cause. | 

The disease, as it commonly shows itself, appears un- 


der two forms, which may thus be described as varieties. 
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a Pulicosa. } Exhibiting from the first 

Simple Pulicose Scurvy. a pulicose, or fleasbite 
appearance. 

8 Urticaria. . The flea-bite spots preced- 

_Nettle-wheal Scurvy. ed by reddish, rounded. 


andnettle-sting wheals, 
but without the nettle- 
sting itching; fuga- 
clous and migratory. 


The First VARIETY is not only produced by debility, 
but attended with languor and pains in the limbs, and 


chiefly affects women and children in consequence of 


their greater laxity of fibre. 

The sECoND VARIETY may possibly be accompanied 
with some kind of acrimony in the blood, and something © 
more of a constitutional affection; for there is usually a 
loss of appetite, and an edematous swelling of the hands 
and ankles; while the spots are brighter at night and 
darker in the day ; evidently proving great irritability in 
the capillaries, and especially towards the period of the 
natural evening paroxysm of fever, and great atony in 
the absorbents. This variety often continues for five or 
six weeks. , : 

Better diet, freedom from hard labour, pure air, sea- 
bathing, the mineral acids, and other tonic medicines, 
afford a pretty certain process of cure. 


~ 
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SPECIES IT. 


PORPHYRA HASMORRHAGICA. 


and-Scurvy, 


SPOTS CIRCULAR, OF DIFFERENT SIZES; OFTEN IN 
STRIPES OR PATCHES, IRREGULARLY SCATTERED 
OVER THE THIGHS, ARMS AND TRUNK 5; OCCASIONAL 
HEMORRHAGE FROM THE MOUTH, NOSTRILS OR VIS<« 
CERA 5 GREAT DEBILITY AND DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS. 


Tuts species, the morbus maculosus Werlhofii of the 
German writers *, is sometimes marked by febrile par- 
oxysms, with variable intervals, but usually occurring in 
the evening. It has no regular or stated termination. 
Dr. Willan has found it run on in different cases, from 
fourteen days to a twelvemonth, and upwards. It is met 
with at every period of life, but chiefly affects persons of 
a weak and delicate habit; often children, principally 
women. 

The precursive symptoms are lassitude, faintness, and 
pains in the limbs, so that business or even company, is 
found fatiguing. After this there are often shiverings, 
nausea and vomiting. ‘The purple eruption, for the most 
part, appears first on the legs, and afterwards at irregular 
periods, on the thighs, arms, and trunk of the body ; the 
hands and face generally remaining free. The spots, 
however, are frequent on the interior of the mouth, and 


* Geschischte eines gliichlich geheilten Morbus Maculosus Werlhofii, von 
Dr. Marquett, &c, Magdeburg. 
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particularly the tonsils, gums and lips: where they are 
sometimes raised or papulated. It is here the first he- 
morrhage commonly issues, though, as the disease ad- 
vances, blood flows also from the nostrils, lungs, stomach, 
intestines, and uterus: all which organs, together with 
the heart, are sometimes found studded with spots on 
their surface, on examination after death *. The he- 
morrhage is often profuse and cannot easily be restrained, 
and is accompanied with anasarcous swellings. It some- 
times. precedes the purple spots, but more commonly takes 
place a few days afterwards. It is this rapid erosion, or 
ulceration of the blood-vessels, and consequent discharge 
of blood, often.accompanied with diarrhcea or dysentery, 
where the intestines associate in the complaint, by which 
land-scurvy is chiefly distinguished from sea-scurvy, and 
acquires the distinctive name of hemorrhagic; since, 
though these symptoms may also occur in the latter, they 
do so rarely, except in the last stage of the complaint. 

The most usual remote causes of the present, as of 
the preceding species, are poor diet, impure air, anxiety 
of mind, and a sedentary mode of life: and if women 
under these circumstances, and. atfected with this com- 
plaint, be wet nurses, their infants participate in the 
disease from the milk not. being sufficiently nutritious. 
It is also produced by habitual gluttony, and particularly 
by an habitual and immoderate use of spirits; which 
have the strongest tendency to render torpid the colla- 
titious organs of digestion, and especially the liver ; 
whence congestions and other obstructions, and whence, 
too, the larger and more dangerous hemorrhages that oc- 
cur in this species. 

As these causes are widely different in their mode of 
action, though they concur in producing the same effects, 
the treatment must vary in like manner. 

Where the source of the disease is poverty, with its mi- 
serable train of attendants, poor diet, impure air, hard 


* Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ, July 1822. 
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labour, grief of mind, the mode of cure recommended for 
the preceding species will be found equally serviceable 
here: but the tonic and stimulant power may be carried 
to a higher range; the bark should be freely adminis- 
tered, wine be liberally allowed, and lemons, or citric 
acid in any other form, be used to an extent of three or 
four ounces of lemon-juice daily ; which, however, is the 
smallest quantity from which any essential benefit may be 
expected. Of all the antiscorbutics this is by far the 
most effectual; and by some writers is regarded as a spe- 
cific. And as the weak action of the vessels is extreme, 
the terebinthinate stimulants, as camphor and the recti- 
fied oil of turpentine, are often peculiarly advantageous. 
The last has been strongly and judiciously recommended 
by Dr. Whitlock Nichol; and other practitioners have 
fully confirmed his views. | 

The worst symptom is the tendency to hemorrhage, 
which is sometimes profuse, and restrained with great 
difficulty, and has been known to prove fatal. Occa- 
sionally, however, an accidental hemorrhage has had a 
contrary effect, and carried the complaint away; and 
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hence Dr. Parry of Bath has found venesection service-_ 


able. Yet in these cases, we may reasonably suspect 
the second cause we have noticed, namely, some visceral 
congestion, and especially that of the liver, to lie at the 
foundation ; and dissections have proved this to be no 
uncommon cause of the disorder*. The symptoms of 
visceral obstruction indeed, are often sufficiently clear ; 
and ‘where these occur, antecedently to the tonic plan, 
we must freely and repeatedly evacuate the bowels; and 
may advantageously have recourse to the lancet: and the 
more so, as this form of the disease is sometimes accom- 
panied with inflammatory action, and is chiefly what is 
referred to by Dr. Stoker under the name of dynamic 
purpura}. — 

5 RSE Re UCAS LANL LIS AMM | 


* Plumbe on Diseases of the Skin, p. 108. 8vo. 1824. 
t Pathological Observations, &c, p.110. Dubl. 8vo. 1823. 
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‘In some cases of great laxity of fibre, the extremities 
of the larger capillary arteries seem to sympathize with 
the state of the liver or other visceral’ organs, and to re- 
lieve the oppression by a metastasis. Willan has related 
a'singular case of this disease which it is difficult to ac- 
count for otherwise. A lady aged thirty-six, of the san- 
guine temperament, after experiencing, for several days, 
a painful inflation of the stomach, was seized on the’ 17th 
of June, 1792, with violent vomiting, which continued 
almost incessantly through the 18th and 19th, and was 
accompanied with excruciating pains in the bowels. 'The 
fluid. discharged was clear, strongly tinged with green 
bile, and amounted to three or four quarts a-day. The 
vomiting abated about the 20th, and she had loose ‘stools 
of a green colour intermixed with black coagulated 
blood. This kind of discharge continued till the 25th, 
producing great languor and faintness, thirst and rest-_ 
lessness, with a cool skin and remarkably slow pulse. On 
the evening of the 25th, her extremities became -sud- 
denly cold, the pulse scarcely discernible, a cold sweat - 
trickled from every part-of the body, her voice was indis- 
tinct, and her breathing laborious. From this alarming 
state she recovered in the course of the night ; and on the 


following day a rash appeared over the whole body in 


small and circular patches, confluent on the neck, shoul. - 
ders and nates, but in other plaees distinct. The erup- 
tion diminished in two or three days, and assumed a livid 
colour; and the discharge of blood ceased from this 
time. She improved generally, but for two months suf- 
ered greatly from languor and debility : the extremities 
were, for a long time, anasarcous, and two of the spots 
became gangrenous. In the Transactions of the Me- 
dico-Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh, is a brief history 
of a case that proved fatal in less than forty-eight hours. 
The patient was a strumous child ; and considerable con- 

gestion was found in the brain*. ; 


* Vol. % p. 680. 
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_ The account and causes now given of this species are Gv. X. 


such as we usually meet with-in the present day. But 
if we look back into the history of this disease as far as 


Srec. II. 
Porphyra 
heemorrha- 


the seventeenth century, and especially to the state of fant 


this metropolis, we shall find hemorrhagic or land-scurvy 
making a much nearer approach to sea-scurvy than in 
our own time; not only in its symptoms, but from 
the peculiar causes that seem to have given rise to it, 
and which are now, for the most part, removed. The 
population within the walls of the old city, was, at that 
period, far greater than at present, since the streets have 
been very extensively widened, and many of them, en- 
tirely pulled down ; and fashion, which does not always 
operate so usefully, has led all who are capable of fol- 
lowing its steps, into the more salubrious air of the 
neighbouring villages. Independently of this, the sup- 
ply of fresh vegetable food for man, and of winter-fodder 
for cattle, was, at the period before us, so scanty, as to 
render it necessary to salt a great quantity of the cattle 
that was killed in the summer season for winter’s use. 
To which we have to add a far greater degree of damp- 
ness and uncleanness, not only in the public streets but 
also in private houses. 

All these are also causes of sea-scurvy; and we find 
from the description of Willis and others, that they 
produced. conjointly very similar effects; and that the 
mortality hence ensuing was very great. The monthly 
deaths, according to the bills of mortality, occasioned by 
what is there called scurvy, were seldom less than fifty, 
_ and frequently as high as ninety. In the period of the 
plague, they are only set down at a hundred and five 
from this last cause for the year. It was not, indeed, till 
the beginning of the sixteenth century that any great 
_ progress was made in the art of kitchen-gardening in our 
own country. At this last period, so low was the know- 
ledge of this art, that Queen Catharine of Arragon could 
not procure a salad till a gardener was sent for from the 
Netherlands to raise it: nor were the most common ar- 
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ticles of the kitchen-garden, such as cabbages, cultivated 
till this reign*. And such was the prejudice at one time 
entertained against pit-coal, from its being supposed to 
load the atmosphere with unhealthy fumes, but which is 
now become one of our most powerful ventilators, and 
consequently one of our most active agents in promoting 
the. general health of the city, that a law was formerly 
im existence which made it a capital offence to burn it 
within the city walls; so that it was only allowed. to be 
used in the forges of the environs. Sir Gilbert Blane 
informs us that the late Mr. Astle, keeper of the records 
in the Tower, told him that he had there discovered a 
document importing that under the operation of this law 
a person had been tried, convicted, and executed for this 
offence in the reign of Edward the First.—We learn also 
from Dastaitaiirts that heaps of the most noisome filth 
were suffered to accumulate in consequence of the im- 
perfection of the public sewers; and that particular places 
were marked out and assigned for such accumulations, 
which were called lay-stalls; and hence the name of 
Lay-stall-street, which exists in one or two parts of the 
metropolis even in the present day. 

The same happy causes, therefore, which have deli- 
vered us so generally from dysentery, remittent fevers, 
and even the plague itself, have freed us also from land- 
scurvy. And it has operated over all the other large 
cities of England as well as over the metropolis: and — 
over.the open country as well as over the towns. Even 
the remote districts of Somersetshire, not more than a — 
century ago, formed a striking theatre for the exhibition 
of this tremendous scourge, as we learn from Dr. Mus- 
grave’s work}, published in the year 1703. ‘“* Agri So- 
mersetensis, uliginosi magna parte et depressi, dierem 


* Anderson’s History of Commerce.—Sir G. Blane’s article, Med.-Chir. 
Trans. Iv. p. 96. 

+ Page 351. ed, 1673. 

} De Arthritide Symptomatic’, 
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-erassum et humidum trahentes, incole, maculis subnigris, st ea 
~ulceribus malignis, crurum dolore, respiratione difficili, Porphinat 
lassitudine spontanea, nervorum debilitate, hydrope, gan- hemorrha- 
greena, et istiusmodi aliis scorsuTt exqulsiti signis CRE- Lande 
‘BERRIME divexantur.” i oye 

The picture is strongly and fearfully sketched, and _ 
precisely corresponds with the definition just offered. 
How then ‘comes the country, as well as the town, to be 
so wonderfully and beneficially changed in our own day ? 
“The same spirit of improvement”, says an admirable “onthe 
writer *, from whom I have often had occasion to quote, large; 
and whose words I would always give rather than my from re- 
own, “which has constructed our sewers, and widened eats 
our streets, and removed the nuisances with which they 
abounded, and dispersed the inhabitants over a larger 
“surface, and taught them to love airy apartments, and 
frequent changes of linen, has» spread itself likewise 
into the country; where it has drained the marshes, 
cultivated the wastes, enclosed the commons, enlarged 
the farm-houses, and established: cottages. Few, per- 
haps, even among physicians, are aware of’ the extensive 
influence of these measures. Few have adverted with 
the attention it deserves to the prodigious mortality oc- 
casioned formerly by annual returns of epidemical fe- 
vers, of bowel-complaints, and other consequences of 
poor and sordid living to which we are now entire strang- 
“ers.” 

In consequence of this extraordinary improvement in 
the best branch of physical philosophy, the same atten- 
tive pathologist tells us, that “For ten years, during Hence the 
which time he was one of the physicians to St. George’s pants OF 
Hospital, the cases of genuine scurvy that were brought in the public 
into this establishment and fell under his care did not i™tmaries. 
amount to more than four ;—not one of which was se- 
vere. In St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, however, about 


the year 1795, owing to the very great severity of the 


* Dr. Heberden, Med. Trans. Vol. tv. Art. vir. 
ce? 
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preceding winter, various poor patients were received 
with all the characters of true porphyry; which, in one 
man, were carried to such a height that he died ina 
most offensive state the day after he was admitted.” 

We have lately, however, and to the astonishment of 
every. one, witnessed a most severe and even fatal renewal 
of this disease in the Penitentiary prison for convicts, 
established on the side of the ‘Thames at Milbank: and 
this to such an extent, that at one time there were not 
fewer than about four hundred and fifty on the sick list, 
out of a prison-population of about eight hundred and 
fifty *, chiefly labouring under dysentery or diarrhoea 
from the effects of the eedas on the stomach and in- 
testines, which, on post-obit examinations, were generally 
found to be pulicose or ulcerated in, various parts; the 
complaint being at length i aot propagated by con- 
tagion. eal 

The cause of this disease has hitherto been involved 
in much doubt. ‘The prison was throughout ascertained 
to be cleanly and, for the most part, well warmed, the 
cells lofty and unobjectionable, and the courts airy and 
paved with flag-stone. The original soil was swampy 3 
but it is generally believed at present to be free from 
damp in consequence of the enormous expense of..drain- 
ing and other means of exsiccation that have been bestow- 
ed upon it: ope surrounding neighbourhood is un- 
doubtedly healthy. It was at Fae aly attributed to 
a reduced scale of diet, and particularly of ‘animal food, 
which had been suddenly laid down for the prison: but 
a return to a richer scale produced no advantage; and 
was accompanied .with an éxtension rather than a dimi- 
nution of the diarrhoea or dysenteric form of the disease. 
So that at the end of six months, aftck every remedial 
plan which the phy sicians to the establishment could de- 
vise in succession, that of mercury being the chief, at 
first given in small and alterant doses, and afterwards 


“ Report of a Seleet Committee of the House of Commons, 1823, p. 242. 
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more freely and for the express purpose of producing sa- 
livation, the whole prison population, as well male as fe- 
male, was removed from the Penitentiary, and transferred 
to the hulks at Woolwich. to 

The real cause of this mischief has hiishsetd puzzled 
the ablest and most acute physiologists, and is supposed 
to bid defiance to all conjecture *. Yet I think it is by no 
means impossible to follow it up, and drag it from its 
obscurity. 

Ina population so large as that we are now consider- 
ing, it is not enough that the courts should be airy, and 
the air not manifestly loaded with moisture; but it is 
equally necessary that such air should be free from con- 
finement ; that it should be in a constant state of perfla- 
tion, and refreshed: and purified by renewal: for without 
this, large as the courts are, the air they contain must 
equally the drained of its vivifying power, and tainted 
with the azotic vapour that every individual is perpetual- 
ly pouring forth from his skin and his lungs: and conse- 
quently must tend, in a-greater or less degree, to a gene- 
ration of the disease hefore us, or rather to all those mor- 
bid effects which the Milbank Penitentiary has so strik- 
ingly unfolded. 

Now it appears to me almost impossible to take a sur- 
vey of this prison without coming to an admission that 
it is, with respect to ventilation, in the very condition 
just described. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood are 
healthy, because, notwithstanding the lowness and origi- 
nal swampiness of the ground-soil, and its exposure to ex- 
halations, the fanning breezes which are daily playing 
around them carry off the rising moisture, and supply 
them with a perpetual current of pure air. But the height 
of the terminal and intersecting walls of the prison, with 
only a few small openings for doors, and no opposite out- 
lets, effectually prevent this within its limits. Air will 


* An Account of the Disease lately prevalent at the General Penitentiary, 
By P. M. Latham, M.D. &c. p. 217. 8vo. 1825. - 
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here, indeed, firid its way as it will every where else, un- 
less opposed by an hermetical seal, but as soon as it enters 
the courts of the Penitentiary, it is almost as much im- 
prisoned as the convicts themselves: it is in a considera- 
ble degree bottled up; and the only change it can under- 
go is that of parting with its vivifying principle, and re- 
ceiving a mischievous principle in return. Were it indeed 
entirely bottled up in the manner here spoken of, the re- 
sult would be obvious instantaneously : but this is not the 
case, for a part of it must necessarily fly off1m consequence 
of its higher temperature, and greater specific levity, and 
its place be supplied with air from without. But the sup- 
ply does not seem to be in proportion to the demand ; the 
balance is not duly preserved, and the expired and tainted 


air is not sufficiently carried off.. It is very possible also 


that some degree of humidity, though not manifest to the 
senses, is perpetually ascending from the low and once 
swampy soil beneath, which should be swept away by the 
winnow of a stirring breeze. But this is not necessary. 
It must be obvious to every one that where a large popu- 
lation is immured in a boundary of any extent, if the 
supply of pure air be in the least degree below the supply 
of foul air, the health of such population must be en- 
croached upon: and that the less the difference, the 
more insidious the effect, because the more invisible. It 
is, however, an effect that must go on: its influence must 
at length become obvious, and challenge attention; and 
the result, as already observed, must be, if I mistake not, 
a combination of symptoms more or less approaching ‘to. 
those which have of late been exhibited at the Peniten- 
tiary before us. | 

If the real cause be thus correctly traced out, the re- 
medy will not be difficult in the hands of an able patha- 
logist, and a PLES architect. 
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SPECIES III. a 
PORPHYRA NAUTICA. 
SeasSeuryp. 


SPOTS OF DIFFERENT HUES INTERMIXED WITH LIVID, 
PRINCIFALLY AT THE ROOTS OF THE HAIR; TEETH 
LOOSE; GUMS SPONGY AND. BLEEDING; BREATH 
FETID ; DEBILITY UNIVERSAL AND EXTREME. 


Tis species is denominated sEA-scuRVY, not from its 


being exclusively limited to mariners and extensive fleets, 
but from its being most common to persons thus occupied, 
and raging in such situations with the most fatal havoc. 
For the peculiar, as well as the general, causes which 
produce it at sea may also operate on shore, and have at 
times operated with merciless ravage in besieged garrisons, 
and among armies reduced to short provisions, or of un- 
wholesome kinds, and worn down by fatigue, anxiety, and 
exposure to a damp atmosphere. Such seems to have 
been the condition of the Roman army under the com- 
mand of Germanicus as related by Pliny ; whose account 
of the disease that preyed upon it, though vague and un- 
satisfactory, coincides with the general appearance of sea- 
scurvy. We have similar descriptions in several of the 
expeditions that took part in the Holy Wars, and particu- 
larly that of St. Lewis as related by Joinville. We may 
hence conclude that sea-scurvy is not a disease of recent 
times alone*; though it does not appear to have attracted 


* Compare Richter, Pr. Disquisitio in Hippocraticas Scorbuti antiquitates, 
& Ce 
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any very general attention till the melancholy result of 
the famous voyage of Vasco de Gama in 1497. The 
spirit of maritime discovery was at this time in full vigour 
and activity: the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the Dutch, 
and the English vied with each other in their efforts to 
explore remote and unknown countries; the means of 
providing suitably for voyages of so great length were 
little understood ; and hence the disease frequently made 
its appearance during the progress of the next half century 


and raged with iommnsoue violence. It is well known, 


indeed, that so late as 1744 the fleet under Captain, 
afterwards Lord Anson, lost half its crew in the space of 
six months from the time it left England. 

The diagnostics and progress of the disease are neatly 
and accurately concentrated by. Dr. Parr. Its first .ap- 
pearance is evinced by a pale, bloated complexion, lassi- 
tude, and a disinclination to motion, with diminished 
energy in the muscular fibres: to which may be added 
some degree of stiffness or induration, and an. imtume- 
scence of the lower limbs. If the gums, even in this. early 
stage, be examined, they will be found spongy and_.apt to 
bleed on being touched ; while the teeth are loosened in 
their sockets. The skin is sometimes rough, but more 
generally smooth and shining, covered with blueish or 
livid spots, which do not rise above it; and these spots 
often coalesce in large blotches, particularly in the legs 
and\thighs. About the same period, old. ulcers sian 
break out again, and the slightest mercurial preparation 


quickly produces salivation, The ulcers discharge often 


a fetid sanies, or are covered with a coagulated crust 
which is renewed whenever it is separated...'The edges 
are livid with irregular granulations, which sometimes run 
into a bloody fungus. During the whole of this period, 
the appetite continues good, and, though tensive pains 
arise and are necessarily distressing, yet, on the whole, the 
patient feels little inconvenience, | 

The state of the bowels is very various. The stools are 
often frequent and offensive, but there is sometimes an ob- 
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stinate costiveness. The urine is commonly high-coloured 
and fetid; the pulse feeble, but rarely quick. A weak- 
ness in the joints appears early, and increases with the dis- 
ease’; and a shrinking of the flexor muscles renders the 
‘limbs’ useless; producing the scorbutic’ paralysis of Dr 
Lind. ‘The calves of the legs fall away, with sometimes 
an irregular hardness, and at length become edematous, 
while the bones themselves, no longer supplied with a 
sufficiency of calcareous earth, give way at the callus of 


fractures ; and those which have been formerly broken’ 


and re-united, become again separate at the line of re- 
union*™. 

The last stage is truly distressmg. Blood is frequently 
discharged from the intestines, bladder, and other organs. 
The slightest motion brings on faintness, and often im- 
mediate death. Catchings of the breath and syncope, 
slightly and occasionally, indeed, found earlier, are now 
frequent, and dangerous; yet the sense of weakness is so 
much less than its real amount, that the patient often at- 
tempts exertion, and dies in the very effort: though, more 
frequently, he survives the attempt for a short time, and 
especially when animated by any powerful and pleasant 
motive, as the hope of getting on shore, or even of en- 
gaging in fight with an enemy. 

The most obvious of the remote causes of sea-scurvy 
is salt provisions; and perhaps the most obvious of its 
proximate causes is a putrescent state of the blood: and 
hence these are the causes that have been commonly as- 
siened from the time of Sir John Pringle to the present 
day.. Dr. Cullen was so convinced of the active power of 
these two causes that he could hardly admit of the opera- 
tion of any other. He supposes that the animal economy 
has a singular power of producing and evolving a saline 
matter from foods of every kind which does not naturally 
exist in them, but more especially from a diet that is wholly 
vegetable orwholly animal, though more so in the latter case 


* Aitken, Essays on several important subjects in Surgery, &c. 
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than in the former. And he supposes, next, that such saline 
matter is of an ammoniacal kind; and that whenever it is 
produced or evolved in too large a proportion, it has a ten- 
dency, like neutral salts applied to blood when drawn from. 
the body, to dissolve the crasis of the animal fluids, and ren- 
der them putrescent, though, in a living state, they hardly 
ever proceed to an actually putrid stage. And applying. 
these general remarks to the disease before us, he supposes. 
that “‘ the throwing into the body along with the aliment 
an unusual quantity of salt,” which, by the action of the 
body, he further conceives to be changed into ammonia, 
must have a great share in producing that preternaturally 
saline, and consequently dissolved, or putrescent state of 
the blood which constitutes, in his view, the proximate 
cause of scurvy™. 

In other places, indeed, Dr. Cullen supposes not. 
merely that the introduction of an unusual quantity of 
salt into the blood may have a great share in pyro- 
ducing sea-scurvy, but that it is probably its only cause. 
‘*‘ Whether”, says he, “it ever arises in any other cir- 
cumstances is extremely doubtful; for there is hardly 
any instance of the disease. appearing unless where salt 
meats had been employed, and scarcely an example where 
the long continued use of these did not produce it.” 

The great stumbling block to this hypothesis is, that 
whilethe mineral acids, the most powerful antiseptics we are: 
acquainted with, are of little or no avail, many of the plants 
most successful in curing the disease are those which are 
most alkalescent, and make the nearest approach to an am-. 
moniacal property, as the alliaceous and tetradynamie. 

This view is, therefore, too limited in every respect. 
That an excess of salt, and particularly of salted meat, is a 
powerful cause in the production of scurvy, is unquestion- 
able; yet not more perhaps from its tendency to dissolve 
the fluids, for the blood retains a buffy crust even to the 


* Pract. of Phys. §§ MpcecxII. MDCCCXIII. 
f Id. §§ mepccexi. mpcccxut. 
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last, than from its rendering the salted meat less nutritious. 
But it is by no means the only cause. In the preceding 
varieties, we have already seen it produced on land as 
well as at sea, and in some cases where there was no em- 
ployment of salt provisions. And even sea-scurvy itself 
has occasionally been found to arise where the diet has by 
no means been saline; and in damp situations, whatever 
have been the diet, unless where peculiarly generous and 
stimulating: and we have one-instance of its having oc- 
curred in a young woman who had subsisted almost wholly 
_on tea. 

In like manner, though the fluids of the body are loose 
and incoagulable, the muscular fibres are equally loose and 
incontractile ; so that the latter, as justly observed by 
that excellent practical writer Dr. James Lind *, are as 
much affected as the former: and, if we attend to the 
course of the symptoms as they arise, we shall find that 
they are affected soonest; for the earliest signs of the 
disease are those of languor, debility, and dejection ; 
though, upon the whole, the mental depression is less 
considerable than in land-scurvy ; and, as we have already 
observed, there is a sense of mental energy to the last 
which is far more than commensurate with the actual 
strength of the body. 

How far salt provisions alone might produce sea-scurvy 
it is scarcely worth while to inquire ; for there is no ex- 
tensive history of the disease in which they have acted 
solitarily ; having always been more or less united with a 
cold or damp atmosphere, great fatigue, or a want of pro- 
per and invigorating exercise, want of ventilation, neglect 
of cleanliness, and very generally short rations, or an un- 
wholesome diet of other aliments besides salt meat. 

Now these are causes which must have a direct influ- 
ence on the fibrous structure, and consequently on the 
whole organization of the body before the fluids can be- 
come affected ; and it is easy to trace the changes. which 


* Treatise on the Scurvy, &c.. p. 277. 
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occur in them subsequently to, and through the pga 
of this influence. 

Under the circumstances we are now contemplating, 
the digestive organs suffer first; they become weakened 
in their power, and, for the reasons already stated when 
treating of MArAsmMus, the weakness will extend through 
the whole range of the digestive chain, and influence all 
the organs of assimilation ; whilst the lungs, the brain, 
the heart, and the skin, unite in the general debility. 
Hence none of the secretions will be sufficiently elabo- 
rated, or, perhaps, in sufficient quantity : there will be a 
less supply of sensorial energy, and a less vigorous action 
of the vascular system : a smaller formation of gluten, and 
elimination of carbone from the lungs. And hence, as 
a necessary consequence, the looser texture, and deeper 
hue of the blood: for as the secretion of gluten becomes 
diminished, whose quantity is dependent upon the firm- 
ness and elasticity of the living fibre, the blood must 
evidently be attenuated ; and, as a smaller portion of car- 
bone is discharged by the lungs, the blood must be -pro- 
portionally of a darker colour. 

On this account Girtanner*, and “thar pathologists 
who refer sea-scurvy exclusively to a looseness of the soli- 
dum vivum, have more to advance in their behalf than 
those who refer it exclusively to a looseness of the fluids. 
But both are affected, and affected equally, though the 
former takes the lead. Sea-scurvy is, therefore, a disease 
whose proximate cause is a putrescent, though not a pu- 
trid state of the animal solids and fluids produced by an 
assemblage of antecedents co-operating to a common effect. 
In the course of their action, an acrimonious principle is 
unquestionably evolved, which seems to exacerbate the 
disease by increasing the tendency to decomposition ; 
and it is highly probable that this acrimony is greatly 
augmented by the introduction of an excess of salt. 

It is assuredly, however, not necessary that all the 


* In Blumenbach, Bibl. Band. 1. p. 527. 
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causes we have adverted to should operate at the same 
time. But it is of the utmost importance, both in pre- 
venting the appearance of the disease and in effecting its 
cure where it is present, to have the eye cautiously 
directed to every one of them, and to destroy its agency 
as far as we are able. And it is owing to the unremit- 
ting attention which is paid to these points in the navy of 
our own country, that sea-scurvy has long been rarely 
heard of in English fleets or English merchant ships ; 
and that the globe is perpetually sailed over, and the 
highest’ as well as the hottest latitudes coasted and cruised 
in, without the generation of this destructive plague. 
And thus it has been ever since the celebrated and extra- 
ordinary circumnavigation of Captain Cook in the Reso- 
lution; in which, by first laying down a code of regula- 
tions for the government of his crew, founded on the 
soundest judgement, and afterwards persevering in them 
with an unremitting spirit directed to all the subjects be- 
fore us, he was enabled to fulfil his voyage of three years 
and eighteen days with a company of a hundred and 
eighteen men, traversing all climates from fifty-two de- 
grees north to seventy-one south, with the loss of only 
one man by disease, and that man apparently labouring 
under a consumption before he left home. 

The regulations and management adopted by Captain 
Cook are contained in his paper communicated to the 
Royal Society, and printed in its Transactions*. Itis a 
paper of the highest merit, and was justly honoured with 
the Copley medal for the year. In conjunction with Sir 
John Pringle’s additional remarks upon it}, it has laid 
the chief foundation for the present mode of treating this 
disease, and particularly of providing against its attack. 
The principles it unfolds should be canvassed by the nau- 
tical student in the communications themselves, in con- 
Sah RAL SES RT hy ae trot MA Sar Mae BODES Ve OURS E EAS SABIE MEE ar 

* Vol. txvi. year 1776, p. 402. 
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junction with the later works of Sir Gilbert Blane* and | 


Dr. Trotter +. 
With the auxiliaries of cleanliness, proper igtniAatioe: 
a dry atmosphere, and fresh provisions, the medical treat- 
ment of sea-scurvy is sufficiently simple, and the disease 
is found to yield easily. The means more immediately 
effectual are the native vegetable acids, and above all that 
of lemons, upon which we shall speak more at large pre- 
sently, all sorts of fermented liquors, the iihatbaneae 
plants, as garlic, scurvy-grass, water-cress, garden-cress, 
brook-lime, which, notwithstanding their alkalescence, 
contain a great quantity of acescent matter, and by their 
acrid property promote the excretions of urine and per- 
spiration; and the spruce-fir, as well as other plants of 
the coniferous tribe that contribute to the same purpose. 
The fruit of the rubus Chamemorus, or cloud-berry, 
found on boggy mountains in our own as well as in more 
northern countries, is also a cheap and valuable anti- 
scorbutic. In Sweden, from the recommendation of Lin- 
néus principally, the berries are eaten very largely as a 
confection ; the Laplanders, in whose gloomy region the 
plant grows im great abundance, preserve considerable 
quantities of the fruit in snow, and export them to Stock- 
holm in casks. ING 
The burdocks were formerly very much extolled in 
scorbutic and almost every other disease of the present 
order, and especially the arcttum Lappa, clotbur, or great 
burdock, common to the wastes of our own country, which | 
was supposed to possess all the powers of the China and 
sarsaparilla roots. ‘The root given in decoction is cer- 
tainly a diuretic and diaphoretic ; but as an antiscorbutic 
it is of far inferior merit to the plants already mentioned. 
The infusion of malt, as recommended by Dr. Mac- 
bride, does not seem to have answered all the expectation 
entertained concerning it. Dr. John Clark affirms freely 


* Treatise on the Diseases of Seamen. 
+ Medicina Nautica. 
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and candidly, that in various cases in which he tried it, 
with all the concomitants of pure air and good nutriment, 
it had no influence either in removing the disease or in 
checking its progress; in consequence of which he pre- 
ferred Dr. Silvester’s antiscorbutic drink, which is made 
by boiling three ounces of cream of tartar, four ounces of 
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Juniper-berries, two drachms of ginger in powder, and five 


pounds of coarse sugar in six gallons of water. After 
boiling half an hour, the whole is poured into a tub and 
allowed to ferment. - It may be drunk as soon as the fer- 
mentation commences, from one to three pints daily*. 
Captain Cook, however, thought very highly of malt 
sweet-wort, and esteemed it one of the most powerful 
antiscorbutics. The Russians, for want of sweet-wort or 
table-beer, employ a brisk acidulous liquor called quas, 
formed by fermenting small loaves made of ground malt 
and rye-meal. Dr. Mounsey tells us that this is the com- 
mon drink of both the fleets and armies of the Russian 
empire. Oatmeal is also occasionally used for the same 
purpose, in the form of an acidulated gelatinous food de- 
nominated soins ; made by infusing the meal in water till 
a fermentation commences and the liquor grows sourish, 
which in a moderate temperature will take place in about 
eight and forty hours. The liquor is then poured off 
from the grounds, and boiled down to the consistence of a 
jelly, which, sweetened with sugar and mixed with a little 
wine, yields an aliment not less palatable than medicinal. 
Pure fresh water is also another material of great im- 
portance, not only in curing this disease, but in guarding 
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against it: and of so much moment did Captain Cook its great im- 


esteem its purity, as well as its freshness, that he had the 
old stock poured away, though procured only a few days 
before, whenever he had an opportunity of obtaming a 
new supply. And at atime when it was universally con- 
ceived that the frozen water of the ice-bergs consisted of 
salt water, or was unwholesome as formed of frozen snow, 
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it was matter of most agreeable surprise to him to find 
that the melted ice of the sea, from whatever quarter de 
rived, is not only sweet, but soft, and as wholesome as the 
purest spring or river water ; thus affording him a supply 


he had no expectation of finding. 


The best means of preserving water pure is by keeping 


it in casks charred for the purpose on their inner surface: — 


and the best means for restoring it to purity when it has 
become foul and offensive, is by mixing a little fresh pow- 
dered charcoal with every cask before it is tapped, and in 


drawing it off through a stone filtering cistern, containing . 


a bed of the same material. 

As fermented liquors have been found serviceable, many 
of the gasses have been tried in their simple form, and some 
of them have been thought serviceable ; but their carriage, 


or the means of Ree them -extemporaneously, is 
highly incommodious: and it was well observed by that. 
excellent navigator La Pérouse, that seamen may be 


gorged with bottles of them without deriving a thousandth 
part of the benefit produced from good slices of fresh 
meat, fruits, and herbs, 

Of all the antiscorbutics, however, that have thus passed 
under our survey, the citric acid, or that of lemons, is the 
only one that can make an approach towards the charac- 
ter of a specific for sea-scurvy ; and how well entitled this 
medicine is to the maintenance of such a claim, now that 
the mode of preserving it in a state of activity, first sug- 
gested by Dr. Lind, has been fully established, the fol- 
lowing brief, but triumphant narrative of Dr. Baird, will 


sufficiently evince :—“‘ The next time I saw this disease 


in a very spreading degree, so as to affect the whole fleet, 


at a period when the existence of the country depended - 


upon that fleet keeping the sea, was in the year 1801, 
when my Lord St. Vincent. took the command of the 
channel fleet. A short: time after we sailed, and im not 
more than a fortnight, the scurvy made its appearance, and 
spread very rapidly through the fleet. Fresh provisions 
were not then supplied to it as now, nor vegetables. 
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Bemg aware that lemon-juice was then in store and could 
‘be drawn for the fleet, I expressed to the Commander-in- 
Chief my great anxiety that a fresh supply should be had 
as fast as possible. ‘The fleet was then blockading Brest : 


a cutter was dispatched to communicate the state of the . 


health of the fleet ; a supply of lemen-juice came out, and 
we gave it freely to those labouring under the disease, 
and daily, mixed with water and sugar, to the whole of 
the crews of the ships, and continued its use during the 
time we were at séa, which was nearly seventeen weeks ; 
during which time the fleet had not, as a fleet, a single 
fresh meal, nor any thing in the shape of an antiscorbutic 
but lemon-juice. The disease under the use of this totally 
disappeared ; we returned with twenty-four sail of the line 
into Torbay, out of which number there must have been 
ten or twelve three-deckers ; and I think, estimating fairly, 
there could not upon an average have been less than seven 


hundred men in each. When we arrived, the surgeons of 


the fleet were desired to make a return of the number of 
patients fit for the hospital. They made a return of 
twenty-four. I was directed by the Commander of the 
fleet to examine them, to see whether they were subjects 
for the hospital. I found eight of them were cases of 
hernia, or surgical cases that could not be benefited by 
the hospital. I selected sixteen from them. Out of twenty- 
four sail of the line there was nota single case of scurvy ; 
and, what was extraordinary, to such a state of health was 
that fleet brought by the use of lemon-juice, that the. 
Glory had only four men on her sick list; so that out of 
fifteen or sixteen thousand men, there were only sixteen 
subjects for the hospital ; and some of the ships had not 
lost a man at that time.”* 

As the vessel of a tainted crew approaches land, no- 
thing is more common or apparently more reasonable, than 
for those that are most affected to be most anxious to be 


* Report of the Committee of the House of Commons upon the Penitene. 
tiary at Milbank. 1823. p. 199. 
VOL. III. HH 
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put on shore at the moment. Yet for reasons we have 
already urged, this should rarely be complied with; for 
the real debility is so much greater than the apparent, or, 


‘in other words, the energy of the mind is so much greater 
‘than that of the body, that they often sink under the 


labour of the removal, and sometimes die before they 
reach the asylum provided for them. In cases of extreme 
weakness, the external air alone, and especially when sharp 
or in a current, is sufficient from its pressure, and stimu- 
lus to puff out the little flame that flickers in the vital 
lamp; a fact which, to adopt the words of Dr. ‘Trotter, 
“< has been long observed, and recently confirmed by five 
men dying in the boat belonging to the Prince of Wales 
ship of war, between the Downs and Deal hospital.” 
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GENUS XI. 


EXANGIA. 


ENLARGEMENT, BREACH, OR OTHER MORBID PERFORA- 
TION OF A LARGE BLOOD-VESSEL, WITHOUT EXTERNAL 
OPENING. 


Tue expediency of placing this genus in its present Gey. XI. 
situation among diseases dependent on a “ morbid. state Bang re 
of the blood or blood-vessels”, would be obvious to every genus justi- 
one, even though the maladies it embraces were in every ssa 
instance local. This, however, is rarely the fact; for 

the first two species included under it result commonly 

from a peculiar diathesis ; and the last is productive of 

severe, and often fatal constitutional, disorder. These 


species are as follow : 


1. EXANGIA ANEURISMA. ANEURISM. 
2, ——— VARIX. VARIX. 
3. ————— CX ANTA. BLUE-SKIN. 
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SPECIES I. 
EXANGIA ANEURISMA. 


Aneurism. 


PULSATING TUMOUR OF AN ARTERY. 


Gzyx. XI. Tue disease of aneurism, which consists in a permanent 
Maino I. dilatation or breach of the coats of an artery, may be 
That of de- produced by external violence as a strain or puncture, or 
bility most yy arterial debility. The last is the more common cause; 
ne al and it may be local or general: it may be limited to the 
or peter part in which the aneurismal ‘swelling occurs, or it may 
amen extend through the whole range of the arterial system; 
producingan which is sometimes found to be universally, though irre- 
Pesan gularly, feeble, and consequently feebler in some parts 
sion, ofaneue than in others. It is this last condition of the arteries 
aernetge which constitutes what has been called the aneurismal 
Ripacesd diathesis: and under its influence aneurismal tumours 


causes: all ot unfrequently occur in different arteries of the same 


solvable. 4. ; ion *. D | 
vst, individual, simultaneously or in succession *. De Haen 


into vascular 


debility. gives a singular example of this in a boy of seventeen +: 


and Lancisi has conjectured this diathesis to be produced 
by gout, rheumatism, apoplexy, and a sedentary life { ; 
to which Guathani has added syphilis §, and Freer, still 
more lately, inflammation of the arterial tunics. In all 


* Saporta, Dissertatio de Tumoribus. 
+ Rat. Med. iv. 2. § 7. 

+ De Subitanea Morte, 100. 

§ De Aneurismatibus. 
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which cases we can trace the common fact of great vascu- 
lar debility induced generally, or in the particular limbs 
which have been the seat of the predisposing disease. 
It is often accompanied with a calcareous thickening and 
rigidity of the arterial trunk in particular parts. 

Aneurism is ordinarily represented as appearing under 
only two forms, the true, or, as Mr. B. Bell more parti- 
cularly denominates it, the encysted *, and the false or 
diffused. . To these it is necessary to add the varicose of 
Dr. Hunter, and the cardiogmus of the Greek writers ; 
thus presenting us with the four following varieties : 


a Cysticum. Encysted anetrism. 

8 Diffusum. Diffuse aneurism. 

y Varicosum. Varicose aneurism. 

0 Cardiogmus. Aneurism of the preecordia. 


The rrvr or eNcystEp variety forming the aneurism 
by dilatation of M. Petit+-, is characterized by the tu- 
mour being circumscribed or having a defined outline; 
and is produced by a yielding or dilatation of the coats 
of an artery so as to form a sac, which constitutes the 
sphere of the arterial enlargement. 

The tumour, when first observed, is small and excites 
little attention ; for there is no pain, the skin is of its 
natural appearance, and the tumour vanishes when press- 
ed upon by the finger. But during the pressure a pulsa- 
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tion is clearly distinguishable corresponding with that of — 


the artery below. As the disease advances, the tumour 
increases ; and when it has gained considerable magni- 
tude, the skin becomes pale, and even edematous: the 
pulsation still continues, though the tumour yields less re- 
gularly to the pressure of the finger than heretofore, 
being soft and fluctuating in some parts, but, from co- 
agula lodged and hardened in the sac, firm and resisting 
in others. The seat of the aneurism at length becomes 
distressingly painful from the increased coagulation and 
a es ee 

* Syst. of Surg. Vol. 1. Ch. iv. p. 196. 

+ Mémoires de Acad, des Sciences, 1736. 
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swelling ; ; the skin assumes a livid hue, and seems verg- 
ing to a gangrenous state; a bloody serum oozes from it, 
at it often ulcerates : when the walls of the arterial sac, 
meeting with less support than hitherto, give way, the 
blood bursts forth with violence, and, if the i be 
large, soon produces death by inanition. 

Such is the general course of encysted aneurisms that 


show themselves externally; but as they occasionally occur 


‘in vessels more deeply seated, we cannot so readily mark 


their progress, and can often only guess at their exist- 
ence: They have been discovered, however, by particu- 
lar symptoms in the chest, neck, head, forehead, tem- 
ples, and back, as well as in every limb ;. and it is diffi- 
cult to say which part is most subject to their cep 
ance.” 

In an early stage of the disease, it cannot easily be 
mistaken for any other ; for the signs of a regular pulsa- 
tion, absence of pain, and disappearance of ide tumour 
on pressure, are sufficient to distinguish it. But when, 
in the progress of the complaint, the pulsation becomes 
almost imperceptible, and the tumour hard, it has been 
confounded with other encysted ‘tumours, scrophulous 
swellings, and abscesses. ‘The last is the most common 
error, and, by leading to ae injudicious opening, has 
sometimes proved a fatal one * 

The disease has nicudiorally been cured naturally by a 
deposit of coagula in the sac, which, as they have gradu- 
ally increased, have gradually also filled up and obliterat- 
ed the cavity of the sac. Mr. Hodgeom has given a 
curious case of this kind in his: treatise, ‘“on the Dis- 
eases of Arteries and Veins.” In such instances, how- 
ever, it is probable that the disease is unconnected with 
an aneurismal diathesis, and is a result of some local 
cause. 

Pressure, under the same circumstances of local affec- 
tion, has sometimes produced a like good effect. Dr. 


a i a eee 


* Reinesius, Schola Ietorum Medica, p. 321. 
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‘Albers of Bremen gives.an instance of this even in an 
aneurism of the femoral artery *. It has commonly been 
said that the compress should never amount to more than 
an easy support to the weakened and enlarged organ Tt : 
‘and it is very probable that tight bandages, by impeding 
the circulation in the adjoining .veins as well as arteries, 
have often proved injurious. Dr. Perceval, however, in 
-the manuscript comment with which he has enriched the 
author’s volume of Nosology, has the following notice 
under the present head; seeming to show that even a 
‘tight compress has at times been of the highest advan- 
tage; and a like success is related by Acrel in an aneu- 
rism of the aortat. ‘In the rebellion of 1798, an officer 
received a wound from a bayonet which grazed the left 
carotid artery and produced a pulsatory tumour: this was 
kept down by a spring collar, and at length disappeared. 
Many years after, having lived rather freely, he died 
‘dropsical. Previous to his death, he had a most violent 
palpitation of the heart, and discharged by stool immense 
quantities of blood. ‘The heart was not found enlarged, 
but the cavity of the left carotid was almost entirely ob- 
iterated.” | 

In connection with pressure, great benefit has also 
frequently resulted from keeping the amount of the cir- 
culating fluid in a diminished state by occasional vene- 
sections, purgatives, and a spare diet. Morgagni relates 
a case in which such a regimen alone effected a cure when 
commenced early §. Yet it is obvious that in some 
habits a cure, even of the same artery, is obtained much 
more easily than in others : and hence it seems sometimes 
to have taken place spontaneously, of which an example 
is given by Mr. Crampton in the Medico-Chirurgical 
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* Trans. of Medico-Chirurg. Soc. Vol. 1x. 

+ Cagnior, Dessault, Journ. de Chirurg. Tom. 11. 
{ Chirurgische Vorfille. Band. 1, 44. 

§ De Sed. et Caus. Ep. xvis Art, 30, 31, 
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‘Transactions *; and by Mr. Ford, in a journal of an 
earlier date +. . 
Every palliative mean should be had recourse to be- 
fore an operation is resolved upon: for even under the 
most favourable circumstances such a step is hazardous, 
and it is peculiarly so when the aneurism is connected with 
a diseased state of the arterial trunk or the whole arterial 
system, of which it is seldom possible for us to form a 
correct judgement. ‘To describe the nature of the ope- 
ration would be to travel into the province of surgery. 
I may, however, observe that in cases of necessity it has 
often been performed with full success, and even a per- 
fect use of the affected limb, in trunks of a very large 
calibre. . Sir Astley Cooper has given an account of two 
cases in which the operation was effected on the carotid 
artery,’ The first proved unsuccessful from the long 
standing and size of the sac which pressed with per- 
petual irritation on the larynx and pharynx, exciting fre- 
quent fits of coughing, and preventing deglutition. The 
second case terminated favourably ; but the tumour was 
smaller and of more recent growth. ¢. 
In the sECcOND VARIETY or DIFFUSE ANEURIsM, the 
ancurism by infusion of M. Petit}, the coats of the 
artery, instead of being dilated into a sac, are divid- 
ed; and, the blood flowing at large into the cellular or 
other surrounding parts, the tumour is extensive and un- 
defined. ; 
This is usually the result of external violence: the 
swelling often spreads to an unlimited range, and the 
progress towards a rupture of the integuments is more 
rapid than in the last. Here, pressure is of no avail, 
and even mischievous; since it will more effectually ob- 
struct the course of the blood in the surrounding veins, 
a a Oe AT ce en ee Meo. ek S Eien oe 
* Vol. vu. p. 341. 


+ Lond. Med. Journ, Vol. 1x. 
‘¢ Desault, Journ. de Chirurgia, p. 321. 
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than in the divided artery : and the operation can rarely 
be dispensed with. Mr. B. Bell was fortunate enough 
to succeed in the case of a division of the great ileac ar- 
tery just at its egress from the pelvis. ‘The division was 
produced by an accidental and forcible entrahce of a pair 
of long-pointed scissars into the hip. ‘The patient fainted 
from loss of blood, and the wound on the surface was 
healed. The aneurism, however, continued; fresh blood 
was perpetually poured forth; in six weeks, the tumour 
on the hip became enormous, the thigh was rigidly con- 
tracted, the ham recurvated, the leg shrunk, cold, and 
useless. On making an incision eight inches long, the 
blood issued in such torrents that the patient fainted, 
and was supposed to be dead or dying, but the artery 
could not be traced. At this critical moment Mr. Bell 
ran the bistoury upwards and downwards, and at once 
made the wound two feet long: when thrusting his hand 
to the bottom of the tumour, he felt the blood still jut- 
ting warm from the artery, laid hold of it, and found it 
to be the posterior ileac cut through transversely. He 
tied it, and, loosely dressing the wound, left the patient 
on a bed in the operation-room, as he was too much re- 
duced to be removed. In seven months he was com- 
pletely restored to health, and recovered the entire use 
of the affected leg. 

THE THIRD VARIETY OF VARICOSE ANEURISM was first 
distinctly pointed out by Dr. Hunter, who characterized 
it by this name. It is produced by puncturing an artery 
through a vein that lies immediately above it and upon 
it, as in bloodletting at the arm, so that the arterial blood 
flows from the arterial puncture, not through the cellular 
substance, but into the supermcumbent vein through the 
corresponding venous puncture. In this case, the tumour 
is elongated, taking the course of the vein, which is 
hereby distended and rendered varicose. Sometimes, in- 
deed, where the venous communications are frequent, all 
the adjoining veins participate in the distention, and are 
equally affected. ‘The tumour, as im the first varicty, 
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disappears upon pressure ; and, as soon as the pressure is 
removed, the blood issues from the arterial puncture with 
a whizzing sound and a tremulous motion, rather than a 
distinct pulsation. : 

This is the least dangerous of all the forms of aneu- 
rism, and that in anion pressure may be applied most 
successfully. It has sometimes produced a radical cure ; 
but in all instances so far succeeded as to render the 
operation unnecessary, provided the patient passes a quiet — 


and unfatiguing life : for it has been known to exist twelve, 


twenty, io even thirty years, without any serious injury 
to the general health. 

The rourtu variety is distinctly a constitutional af- 
fection, and usually of considerable ‘distress and oppres- 
sion. It is characterized by an obtuse intumescence. and 
constant disquiet of the preecordia; with a sense of internal 
weight and pulsation increased on the smallest motion ; 


according to Corvisart the carotids throb, the pulse is 


strong, hard, and vibrating. It is the carpiocmus of 
Galen and Sauvages; the aneurisma preecordiorum of 


Many authors, and the polypus cordis of others. The 
symptoms are usually found on dissection to proceed 


from an aneurismal enlargement of'some part of the sub- 
stance of the heart, or the larger vessels in its immediate 
neighbourhood ; but whether, as Corvisart affirms, the en- 
largement be more common to the left than the right ven- 
tricle *, is not satisfactorily determined. It is sometimes 
accompanied with, and perhaps produced by, a polypous 
concretion; and sometimes without any such substance 


whatever : and, where the larger vessels are affected, they 


are here more than in. any thee variety thickened and 
rendered rigid by irregular deposits of calcareous or ossific 
matter. . 
It is sometimes a result of violent exertion; and is then 
mostly an affection of the young and the strong, of those 
who engage in manly exercises, or are subject to violent 


* Sur les Maiadies et les Lesions Organiques de Cceur, &c. 
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passions.’ But it is more frequently a result of debility, 
‘and chiefly to be met with in persons of advanced age. 
‘It is well observed, indeed, by M. Rostan, that a dilata- 
tion and thickening of the walls of the heart are not a 
consequence of great power or strength of constitution 
with energy of healthy action ; but is generally caused by 
that state of the arteries which is an ordinary result of 
old age, in which they lose their natural elasticity, and 
become ossified, thick, inorganic tubes*. This ossifica- 
tion affects the valves of the heart as well as the vessels 
in its neighbourhood, whence the heart is perpetually op- 
pressed, and called upon for increased action: which in- 
creased action itself is another cause of increased. thicken- 
ing in the cardiac coats. 
This, however, is the passive enlargement of M. 
‘Corvisart ; who gives us also a thickening and enlarge- 
ment, which he calls active; in which the increased action 
of the heart, instead of being confined to itself, is extended 
to its parietes, to the vessels that issue from it, and con- 
sequently to the pulse generally. M. Laennec has ac- 
ceded to this last form of disease}, and it constitutes his 
hypertrophia. lis stethoscope, of which we have al- 
‘ready spoken, may often be advantageously employed, in 
this case, as a diagnosticf. | 
The disease not unfrequently proceeds from a distinct 
‘cyst sometimes traced in the substance of the heart, as the 
right auricle, of which an example is given by Bartholin § ; 
‘or of the left ventricle, as stated by Dr. Douglas||; but 
* more usually in the arch of the aorta. 
And in some instances this cyst, or some other morbid 
structure has been found to become so much enlarged as 
to encroach in a very considerable degree upon the na- 


* Nouveau Journ. de Medicine, Tom. 1. p. 367. 
- + De PAuscultation Médiate: ou Traité du Diagnostic des Maladies des 
Poumons et du Coeur, &c. 2 Tomes. Paris 1819. 

¢ Supra, p. 280. 

§ Act. Hafn. rv. Obs. 47. 

| Phil. Trans. Vol. xxrx. 1414-1416. 
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tural capacity of the heart. And hence though the 
general substance of the organ with its diseased increase 
of growth has weighed, upon dissection, fifteen pounds; 
the cavity, in a few rare instances, has hardly equalled 
that of a walnut. M. Portal, who is disposed to admit of 
M. Corvisart’s division of the disease imto active and 
passive, seems chiefly to object to the term dilatation as ap 

plied to the heart in this state of engorgement*. 

In many of these cases we can trace the cause; for 
the aneurismal artery is at times as contracted in the vici- 
nity of the sac, as if it had been tied by a ligature. The 
aorta has occasionally, in this manner, been rendered al- 
together impervious, the circulation being continued by 
an enlargement of the anastomosing vessels +. 

On this account, Morgagni ascribes the disease before 
us to a narrowness of the larger arteries as its common 
cause; and hence explains why it is so frequently found 
among tailors, and other sedentary workmen {. 

~The medical treatment can be rarely more than re- 
medial. Fatigue and great exertion must be sedulously 
avoided, together with keen mental excitement. The 
diet should be light, the meals and hours of rest regular ; 
and the exercise should be that of a carriage. The 
bowels must be attended to: and, where the palpitation 
or other distress is peculiarly troublesome, it may some- 
times be relieved by camphor, volatile alkali, and tinc- 
ture of hyoscyamus. | 

We may observe, before quitting the subject, that the 
largest aneurisms have been those of this quarter, and 
particularly of the aorta, as there is here the greatest 
force of action. Littre gives a description of one of the 
superior trunk that ascended as high as the maxilla§; 


* Mémoires sur la Nature et le Traitement de plusieurs Maladies. Tom, 1v. 
Svo. Paris 1819. 

+ Cooper and Travers’s Surgical Essays. 1. p. 125. 

} De Sed. et Caus. Ep. xx1. 49. xxv, 31—33. 

§ Mem. de l’ Acad. Royale des Sciences a Paris, Ann, 1707. 
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and Teichmeyer of another that burst into the pericar- aaa 

dium *. From their extent and pressure they often erode eee 

the cartilaginous and even bony substance of the ribs; /\neurisma. 
i 5 ° neurlsMe 

and La Faye relates a case in which a part of the ster- Medical 

num as well as two cartilages of the ribs were hereby de- ‘eatment. 

stroyed+. In an enormous aneurism of the abdominal 

aorta, Morgagni mentions that the posterior wall of the 

artery itself was destroyed, the neighbouring parts sup- 

plying the place of a wall}: and ina like aneurism of 

the thoracic branch he found the bones in the vicinity 

broken and demolished by the force of its pressure §. 


SPECIES II. 


EXANGIA VARIX. 
Harix. 
SOFT, LIVID TUMOUR OF A VEIN. 


Tuts disease is to veins what the true or encysted aneu- Gey. XI. 
rism is to arteries. The coats of the veins are preter- Dew ibue 
naturally dilated, and more in some parts than in others, 

at ; Resemblance 
so that a vein thus enlarged to any considerable extent to the en- 
often appears to be a chain of venous cysts; and as con- oe Wag 
tiguous veins often communicate, the enlargement is not 
unfrequently extended from one to another till the whole 


forms a plexus of varices, and every part seems ready 


.* Dissert. de Stupendo Aneurysmate Brachii, &c. Jen. 1734. 
+ Phil. Trans. N, 287. 

} De Sed. et Caus. Morb. Ep. xt. 26. 

§ Ep. xvu, 25—27.' 
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to burst. In some instances, they aré said to have burst- 
ed. his assertion, however, wants confirmation: but 
if it were true, we should be put into possession of* a dit 
fused as well as an encysted variety of veins, and the dis- 
ease would make a still nearer approach to that of arteries. 

This affection mostly occurs in the veins of the lower 
extremities in consequence of their being the most de- 
pendent part. ‘They often arise spontaneously in persons 
of lax fibres; but are far more frequently a consequence 
of undue fatigue, strains, cramps, or pressure. ‘The most 
frequent cause is a pressure of the fetus in pregnancy 
against the external ileac veins, in consequence of which 
the blood ascends with difficulty from all the veins below, 
which become distended and weakened by its accumulation. 

From strains or other causes, however, varices have 
been occasionally traced in other large veins than those.of 
the extremities. Thus Tozzetti discovered one after death, 
in the vena azygos*; and Michaelis describes another 
that terminated fatally in the jugular veint. They are 
also met with in the spermatic veins; and in this position 
have very generally been described under the incorrect 
name of circocele or varicose rupture. Morgagni asserts. 
that the spermatic varix appears more frequently on the 
left than on the right side, from the insertion of the 
spermatic vein into the emulgent{. They are often pos- 
sessed of considerable irritability in themselves, and al- 
most always add in a high degree to the irritability of dis- 
eased parts in their vicinity, so that if an ulcer or an ery- 
sipelas take place contiguously it will rarely admit of a 
cure till the varix be first removed §. . 

The best remedy in all cases where it can be. Sngiliedk 
is a moderate, steady, and continued pressure: which, 
where the varix occurs in the legs, is easily accomplished 
by an elastic stocking, or, which is preferable, a circular 


* Prima Raccolta di Osservazioni Medici, Firene, 1752. 

+ See Richter’s Chirurgische Bibliothek in loco. 

¢ De Sed. et Caus. Morb. Ep. xuru. Art. 34, 

§ Mem. de ]’Acad, Royale des Sciences & Paris. Ann. 1707, 
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bandage of fine elastic flannel. Dauter’s plan of using 
cold water is also a very simple, and, where the varix is 
fresh, not unfrequently avery efficacious remedy *: but 
how far a solution of mineral acids or metallic salts may 
add to its virtue, as recommended by some practitioners, 
the author cannot affirm from his own practice. 

From their disfigurement and great discomfort varices 
have sometimes been attempted to be removed by a divi- 
sion between two ligatures, not widely different from the 
operation for the aneurism. The attempt has succeeded 
where there is neither local nor constitutional irritability: 
but it has more frequently failed, and the inflammation 
hereby produced has occasionally proved fatal}. Yet 
where the effect is less extensive it is apt to be followed 
by a serious and far more diffuse enlargement of the 
vein with varicose prominences, similar to that which 
sometimes occurs in drawing blood from the arm; of 
which, till of late years, no very intelligent explanation 
has been’ given, and which I shall therefore endeavour 
briefly to illustrate. 3 

This singular and painful line of swelling was at first 
supposed to arise from the prick of a nerve: and it is 
perfectly clear that the tingling and shooting pains which 
succeed venesection, are sometimes produced by a partial 
division of a nerve, from an interesting case of Mr. Sher- 
wen of Enfield that only yielded to an entire division of 
the nerve by a transverse section above the orifice, after 
every other attempt had been tried in vain+. But the 
nerves of the arm liable to be wounded in bleeding are 
mostly small and unimportant: while others are often 
pricked and wounded in many of the common operations 
of surgery without any serious consequence whatever. 


* Von dem auserlichen ortlichen Gebranche des Kalten Wassers, &c. Leips, 
1784. Ato. 


¢ Observations on Varix, &c. By Richard Carmichael, &c. Trans. King’s 
and Queen’s Coll. Dublin. Vol. 11. p. 345, 1824. 


¢ Edin. Med Comment. Vol. v. p. 430.—See also Stud. of Med. Vol u. 
Cl, gu. Ord, 11, Gen, vi. Spec. v. p. 865, 
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The mischief has by other writers as Heister, Garengeot, 
and Haller, been ascribed to wounding a tendon or its 
aponeurosis ; but unluckily for such physiologists, tendons 
in other places are often torn or wounded with very little’ 
inconvenieftce. Even the Achilles-tendon, the largest in 
the body, is frequently broken, without any of the severe 
symptoms that sometimes arise from blood-letting. Be- 
sides which, the accident from bleeding occurs as fre- 
quently when a person has been bled in a vein which has 
no tendon near it, as where there is reason to expect that 
a tendon may have been wounded. It happens as often 
that a swelled arm is the consequence of bleeding in the 
cephalic or cephalic-median vein, as of bleeding in the 
basilic or basilic-median: 2g | 
Mr. J. Hunter was the first physiologist who ascertained 
the real cause of the mischief before us: and traced it to 
a general principle which he laid down as applicable to all 
internal cavities; namely, that when injured or rendered 
otherwise imperfect they are often apt to inflame at the 
injured part, and to have the inflammation spread rapidly 
over their whole extent, as I have already had an oppor- 
tunity of observing under peritonitis, puerperal fever, 
and on various other occasions. He was first led to this | 
view of the cause in the case of veins from noticing what 


‘occasionally happens to horses. It is no uncommon 


thing for hostlers, out of an unnecessary or ill-judged 


care, to bleed these animals in the neck even when in per- 


fect health: and in several instances of this kind Mr. 
Hunter had observed that the neck swelled, and the horse 
died ; and, on examining the nature of the disease by dis- 
section, he found that the cavity of the vein was inflamed, 
and that the inflammation had spread along its internal 
surface to the chest, sometimes even to the heart itself. 
And he afterwards found a like effect produced in the 
veins of the human arm, where inflammation had succeed- 
ed to bleeding ; and particularly in one case that occur- 
red in St. George’s hospital, being that of a man who 
died suddenly on the eighth day after having been ‘bled 
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in the basilic vein of the right arm, and having suffered 
from inflammation as a consequence. On dissecting the 
arm, he found not only that the cavity of the vein had 
inflamed, but that the inflammation had extended from 
the puncture, which had been made by the lancet in 
blood-letting, as high as the axilla; proceeding also to 
some distance below the puncture. About the middle 
of the arm the vein had suppurated ; and, from the ul- 
ceration or absorption of parts which attends abscesses, 
the vein was divided into two; and each extremity, like 
the internal surface of the abscess, was irregular and jag- 
ged. 

Mr. Hunter was disposed to think that the principal 
cause which produces the inflammation of a vein after 
bleeding is the.want of a disposition to heal, arising 
either from its being exposed, or in consequence of the 
lips of the orifice in the skin not being properly brought 
together. And he hence strongly advises that the sides 
of an opened vein should at all times be made to ap- 
proximate as accurately as possible, and that the orifice 
in the skin should be drawn to one side of that in the 


vein, so as to make the skin do the office ofa valve to’ 


the venal opening *. 

There seems, however, in this explanation, to be a 
something wanting; and I cannot avoid thinking, as in 
the case of puerperal fever, that there must be at the 


same time some peculiar local or constitutional irritabi- 


lity predisposing the injured part to run into an inflam- 
matory action: a striking instance of which, already 
slightly alluded to, occurs in a case communicated by Dr. 
A. Duncan. The patient, himself of the medical profes- 
sion, twenty-eight years of age, had opened a boil on his 
hand with a lancet which had been applied to an obscure 
sore on the back of another person about a month pre- 
viously, but against which no proof of being either poi- 


soned or unclean could be brought forward. The in-~ 


* Edin. Med. Comment. Vol. 11. p. 430. 
VOL. IIt. 1I 
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Gry. XI. flammation, instead of subsiding, after opening the tu- 
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mour, increased, and spread up the arm to the axilla; but 
the swelling was attended with little redness, and no 
acute pain, though with considerable fever and restless- 
ness. The affected arm, three days afterwards, exhibited 
one or two red streaks running up from the elbow to the 
shoulder, in the course of the cephalic veins the breath- 
ing was much affected, quick, and short, but without pain 
in the chest; there was a troublesome cough, and the 
expectoration, though small in quantity, was tinged with 
blood. ‘The countenance was anxious, depressed, and of 
a leaden hue; the features sharpened, the eyes sunk and 
dull ; tongue foul; pulse a hundred and ten strokes 
in a minute. ‘These symptoms increased in violence, 
with transient fits of delirium and subsultus tendmum ; 
the jntumescence of the arm, however, remaining to the 
eye, much the same, with little complaint of pain. The 
patient sunk gradually in just a week from about the 
first appearance of local affection; and ten days after 
using the lancet. Hn Ae 

On examining the body, much chronic disease was 
found in the chest : the cartilages of the ribs on one side 
were slightly ossified: there was a general adhesion of 
the lungs to the costal pleura, pericardium and diaphragm, 
with a recent effusion of coagulable lymph; im some 
places a little coloured, and occasionally evincing a few 
fibrous shreds. 'The substance of the lungs appeared, 
also, generally unsound, and, in some parts, contained 
tubercles and calculi; one of the tubercles being as large 
as a nut, and filled with a yellow purulent-looking fluid. 

The general health had borne up under all these chro- 
nic sappings, undisturbed, to the time of the local affec- 
tion of the hand; as also under a protracted fatigue, 
through the whole of the preceding winter from a course 
of hard professional study ; augmented, still ‘more lately, 
by great mental anxiety and disappointment. All these 
seem to have produced a morbid excitement of habit, 
which, though not fatal of itself, gave a fatal tendency to 
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the inflammation on the hand, or rather to the irritation 
of the cephalic vein which was probably pricked on open- 
Ing the boil, as will be sufficiently obvious from the ap- 
pearances of the limb on dissection. Many livid spots 
were observed externally: the opened and unhealed ul- 
cer was found to be accompanied with a swelling of the 
"cellular substance, extending more or less up the whole 
arm. And, on making a long incision, from this ulcer 
to the top of the shoulder, a small abscess was accidentally 
entered into at the bend of the arm, which proved to be 
the cephalic vein accidentally divided, and unfolded the 
immediate seat of mischief. ‘The vein appeared full of 
purulent matter; and, in consequence, was carefully 
traced through its entire range. ‘The disease of the 
vein consisted in external redness, arising from the in- 
creased size of the vasa vasorum ; thickening of all its 
coats, so that it remained like an artery, round without 
collapsing : increased size, especially in the fore-arm; its 
containing no blood in any part of its course, and being 
generally filled with purulent matter, except in a few 
places where it seemed empty; and, in the inner coat, 
being every where red and thickened. The veins coming 
from the back of the fore-finger, middle, and ring finger, 
were all diseased: but that from the little finger was 
healthy.” 

PHLEBITIs is far more easily produced than ARTERITIS, 
as veins are more irritable than arteries; but we hence 
learn, that even the former is occasionally influenced by 
constitutional excitement. 
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SPECIES III. 
EXANGIA CYANIA. 
Ilue-Skin, 


SKIN MORE OR LESS BLUE; LIPS PURPLE; GENERAL 
HEBETUDE, AND INACTIVITY. 


eh ne ‘Tuts species is designed to express that singular appear- 
Generalche. ance and diseased state of the entire system, produced 
racter of the mostly, by a connate communication of the two ventri- 
species. 
cles of the heart, and consequently an imperfect dis- 
charge of the carbone of the blood at the lungs, which 
constitute the proper organ of its elimination. From the 
Greek xdavos, or “blue”, Sir Alexander Crichton, m 
allusion to the colour of the skin by which it is peculiarly 
distinguished, has elegantly named it cyanta, and the 
term has been adopted, as a specific appellation, on the 
present occasion. 
General Antecedently to birth, the lungs are of small compa- 
rch rative importance to the functions of life and growth, and 
circulation hence no more blood seems to circulate through them 
before birth. : . 
than is necessary for their developement and health. 
The florid, or decarbonated blood, instead of being re- 
ceived from the lungs by the pulmonary veins, is received 
from the placenta by the venz cavee, and passes for the 
most part at once into the general circulation, chiefly by 
means of the foramen ovale by which the two ventricles 
communicate, and partly by means of the ductus arteri- 
osus, by which’ the pulmonary artery at this time anas- 
tomoses with the aorta; that portion of blood only which 
escapes through this canal flowing forward into the col- 
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lapsed substance of the lungs; amounting probably to 
not more than a third or a fourth part of the whole. 

Immediately on birth, however, the plan of decar- 
bonization is immediately changed. The fetal duct and 
foramen are closed, and the whole mass of blood flows, 
black instead of florid, from the venz cavee into the heart, 
and is sent by the pulmonary artery to the lungs for 
ventilation instead of to the placenta, in which organ, by 
the disengagement of the carbone with which it is loaded, 
and partly perhaps by the absorption of oxygene from the 
respired air (for the subject is still open to controversy), 
it acquires its perfect elaboration and florid hue. 

It is hence obvious that if, in consequence of any aberra- 
tion from the common law which regulates the wonderful 
change that thus takes place in the infantine heart and its 
attached vessels at the time of birth, either of these com- 
munications should remain open, the venous or black- 
blood must wholly, or in a very considerable degree, be 
thrown back again into the general circulation instead of 
_ passing to the lungs: and the minute arteries on the sur- 
face, which give to the complexion its tinge, being filled 
‘with the same, the general hue must be changed from a 
florid to a blue or purple, more or less deep according as 
the pulmonary circulation is more or less impeded. 

It is this natural defect that constitutes the disease be- 
fore us. In the varicose aneurism a small part of the 
florid or arterial blood flows through an accidental open- 
ing into the veins, but never in such a quantity as to 
disturb the economy of general health. In cyania a 
much larger, but variable proportion, of the black or 
venous blood flows by a physical opening into the arte- 
ries; and usually with serious inconvenience to the 
general health, most commonly indeed with fatal effects. 

How far the ordinary disengagement of carbone from 
the blood may be dispensed. with, or, in other words, to 
what extent these connate communications may remain, 
and the present disease take place without endangering 
the life, we have no exact means of ascertaining. Dis- 
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sections have shown us that the foramen ovale has conti- 
nued partially open to old age, without much or even any 
interference with the common functions of health*: but 
we may confidently assert that, whenever so large a por- 
tion of venous blood is thrown into the arterial circulation 
as to give a blue or purple tinge to the lips or the skin 
generally, all the functions will be performed feebly, and 
there is great danger that the infant will never reach the 
age of puberty. ‘There may be living power enough in 
the blood to support the growth of the frame during the 
retired and quiet tenour of infancy, in which there are no 
sudden exertions or calls for a more than ordinary ex- 
penditure of sensorial power; and hence, it is no uncom- 
mon thing for a child to survive the first three or four 
years of life with a skin completely blue, and consequent- 
ly with a full proof that the foramen ovale, or the ductus 
arteriosus, or both, are open to a very considerable ex- 
tent, and that not more than perhaps a third or fourth 
part of the general current of the blood passes into the 
lungs and undergoes the process of ventilation. But as 
soon as a more active period of life commences, and the 
child is trusted to his feet, and engages, or should en- 
gage, in the pursuits. or even amusements of boyhood, 
with all its physical and moral excitements, the living 
power is not adequate to the demands made upon it, and 
he sinks beneath their oppression, and generally expires 
in a fainting fit. ‘There is commonly, moreover, through 
the short and pitiable term of his existence the clearest 
proof of general torpitude and deficient energy ; every 
exertion is a trouble, every stimulus produces fatigue : 
the muscles enlarge, but they want vigour and elasticity : 
and, so far as I have’seen, the faculties of the mind are 
equally blunted. The celebrated blue-boy described by 
Dr. Sandifort, advanced farther towards an adult age than 
is by any means common. Here the aorta took its rise 


* Geschichte einer Chirurg. Privatgesellschaft in Kopenhagen.—Bertholin. 
Anal. Reform. Lib. 11, cap, 8. . 
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from both ventricles; the pulmonary artery was scarcely 
pervious to a small probe, and the difficulty of passing 
the probe from the heart to the lungs was greater than in 
the contrary direction. The patient was affected with 
an asthma from his second year and terminated the mi- 
serable series of his sufferings in his thirteenth*. In the 
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life was protracted to the sixteenth year; but there ap- 
pears to have been a somewhat freer communication with 
the lungs, notwithstanding that the foramen ovale was 
open. wide enough to admit the little finger. The patient, 
however, was sickly from her birth, and laboured under 
great general debility ; her respiration was difficult, and 
her whole skin of a livid colour+-. Dr. Holmes has lately 
communicated a similar case, but where the passage was 
somewhat more free: the patient in consequence reached 
the age of twenty-one, and then died of dropsyt. 

Life, however, fora short time has been maintained un- 
der still more complicated misformations of the heart, and 
adjoining arteries. My. Standert gives the case of a blue- 
child that lived ten days, in which the two ventricles 
communicated, there was no pulmonary artery, but its 
place was supplied by an artery that branched off to the 
lungs from the aorta in the situation of the ductus arte- 
riosus, the blood from which was returned by four small 
pulmonary veins§. And in Dr. Baillie’s Morbid Anato- 
my is a still more complicated case of a child that lived 
about two months, in which the two ventricles communi- 
cated, but seemed to change their respective offices ; the 
aorta arising from the right ventricle, and the pulmonary 
artery from the left.. The arterious duct was also open ||. 
Mr. Richerand, however, gives an example, and it is the 
only one I am acquainted with, of a man who, under this 


* Observationes Anatomico-pathologice, Lugd. Bat. 1777. Ato. 

+ De Caus. et Sed. Ep. xvz. ' 

} Trans. of the Medico-Chir. Soc. of Edinb. Vol. 1, Art. vi. Svo. 1824, 
§ Phil. Trans. 1805, p. 228. 

jj Plate vi. p. 21. 
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disease, reached the age of forty-one: his flesh was of a 
relaxed fibre, his colour uniformly blue; and he could 
only sleep in a sitting position *. 

In a few instances this disease has been suspected to 
arise subsequently to birth from some injury or diseased 
condition of the heart. M. Corvisart has related a case 
of this kind that terminated fatally in a boy twelve and 
a half years old, and who had manifested no symptoms of 
the disease till five months before he saw him, which was 
on his admission into the Clinique Interne, April 21, 1797. 
His countenance was puffed, his lips violet, his restless- _ 
ness extreme. He died on the 25th of the same month. 
On dissection a foramen was found between the two ven- 
tricles capable of admitting the little finger. 

In distressing affections of this kind the art of medicine 
is unavailable; and all we can advise is perfect tranquilli- 
ty, a light diet, and attention to the state of. the bowels. 


‘In one instance, and only one, I have seen the blueness 


of the skin gradually disappear a few months after birth, 
and the child grow stout; evidently proving that the 
morbid communication, whether in the foramen or the 
arterious duct, was closed by a natural process. 


* Nouveaux Elémens de Physiologie, &c. 
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GENUS XII. 
GANGRENA., 


Gangrene, 


THE DEATH OF A PORTION OF THE BODY, WHILE THE 
REST CONTINUES ALIVE, OFTEN IN A SOUND STATE. 


GANGRAENA, sphacelus, and necrosis have been hitherto 
used in very indefinite senses; sometimes as synonyms, 
and sometimes as different stages of a common disease. 
And even in this last view they have rarely preserved 
their gradations with any thing like an uniform consent ; 
the Ghile of them sometimes expressing the highest and 
sometimes an inferior degree of the malady they equally 
import. For reasons stated in the volume of Nosology, 
the first of these terms is here employed in a generic sense, 
and the two latter as subdivisions or species included 
under it; sphacelus importing mortification as it occurs 
in its ordinary form, with lividity, vesication, ulceration, 
and fetor ; and necrosis that insensibility and shrivelling 
of the flesh which occasionally occurs in paralytic limbs. 
The genus will also extend to two other species: as the 
gangrene which commences in a bone and is usually called 
a caries ; and that peculiar form of the disease which be- 
gins insensibly in the extremities, and spreads without 
fever in an ascending direction till the affected limbs drop 
off in successio 


All these will therefore be treated of in the following 
order : 


1. GANGRENA SPHACELUS. | MORTIFICATION. 
2, ———— USTILAGINEA. MILDEW-MORTIFICATION. 


3. NECROSIS. DRY GANGRENE. 
4, ——--—— CARIEs. | CARIES. 
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SPECIES I. 


GANGRANA SPHACELUS. 


Mortificatiow. 


* 


THE DEAD PART SOFT, MOIST, CORRUPT, AND HIGHLY 
OFFENSIVE. 


Gey. XH. MortTiFricaTIon is a disease of debility ; itis a total torpi- 
Spcc. I. 

General tude or insensibility of an organ while in the possession of 

character. its ordinary fluids and general structure, how much soever 
that structure may be injured, produced by a discon- 
tinuance of the living principle that has hitherto actuated 
it ; In consequence of which the laws of animal chemistry, 
thus far held in subjection by the superior sway of the 
living power, acquire an ascendancy, a play of chemical 
affinities takes place, and putrefaction, or a decomposition 
of the organized substance, and a restoration of its consti- 
tuent parts to their elementary forms, necessarily ensue. 

Moist gan- It is from this cause the affected part becomes soft, 

Boe corrupt, and offensive, and is called moist gangrene ;. and 
not from an accumulation of animal juices as stated by 
Professor Frank; ‘‘ ob succorum stagnantium an cor- 
ruptorum abundantiam”™. 

Producedby "This total debility, imsensibility, or torpitude, may be 

opposite eX- 

tremes of | produced by too much or too little action or excitement ; 

ecg for the vital flame may be supplied so rapidly as to de- 
stroy by its own violence, or there may be no supply 


* De Cur. Hom. Morb. Epit. Tom. 1, p. 18. 8vo. Mannh. 1792. 
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whatever. And we are hence furnished with the two fol- re 
lowing varieties of the disease : 


Gangrena 

4 ; 4 Sphacelus. 

a Inductus. Superinduced Mortification. a ai 
8 Atonicus. Atonic Mortification. tion. 


The ordinary causes of the first are fever, inflamma- Ordinary 
tion, local violence, or severe cold. Those of the second ee 
are old age, impure air, scanty or innutritious food ; and, 
for the same reason, as Sir Clifton Wintringham has ob- 
served, ossification in the arteries of the part affected ; 
which is, indeed, chiefly a consequence of old age*. 

Where mortification ensues, upon a severe contusion or First variety 
other injury, in a person of florid and vigorous health, shit Se: 
and in the prime of life, we have an example of the rirst 
variety. ‘There is in this case high flammatory ac- 
tion, great heat, swelling and pulsation; the vessels are 
supplied with a superabundance of living power (the ex- 
citability of the Brunonians), and are in consequence ex- 
cited beyond their strength; they are hence worn out by 
the impetuosity of the toil, lose their tone, and become 
torpid and insensible from the vehemence of their own 
exertion. 

The sEconD vaRiETY may be illustrated by the morti- Exemplifica- 
fication which so frequently takes place in the extremities tag si 
of personsalready exhausted by hard labour, intemperance, tiety. 
or advanced years, and whose extremities are bloated and 
anasarcous. Instead of a superabundant supply of living 
power there is, in this case, little or no power whatever ; 
for the sensorial fluid is secreted so sparingly as to be 
almost incapable of reaching the extremities, and parti- 
cularly the lower limbs: the muscular fibres of which, 
however, are in themselves so inirritable that a more than 
ordinary excitement is scarcely capable of rousing them ; 
and hence they yield to the process of, putrefaction from 
a cause the very reverse of what operates in the preceding . 
case. 


+ Comment, de Morbis quibusdam, &c. No, 54, 
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Under the first form, there is more pain and fever, as 
there is more sensibility and violence, than under the 
second; and, on this account, the destructive march is 
more rapid; but with these exceptions the symptoms, 
which are the ordinary ones of putrefaction, are the same. 
The colour of the skin changes to a dark red, or livid 
hue; the cuticle is separated from the true. skin by the 
interposition of an ichorous fluid contained in vesicles, or 
bullz, or diffused generally ; it bursts by degrees; and 
the subjacent integuments are cold, black, flaccid, sloughy, 
and insensible ; with a sanious or bloody discharge of a 
most offensive smell*. i 

If the sphacelus meet with no check from art or na- 
ture it spreads rapidly in every direction, particularly 
under the first variety ; and more especially when aided 
by an impure or unventilated atmosphere, of which the 
hospital gangrene, as it is sin furnishes us with a fear- 
ful example. ‘I have seen”, says Dr. Hennen, “the 
external ear and the palpebrae destroyed in this manner as 
if in a series of concentric circles. Even upon surfaces 
barely contiguous, as the fingers and toes, it generally 
spreads in a similar way ; so that the sore which might 
have been on the middle finger or toe, and confined en- 
tirely to it at the morning-dressing, by night engaged the 
adjoining sound ones, and in less than twelve hours more 
embraced the whole foot or hand. The gangrene still 
advancing, fresh sloughs were rapidly formed, the increas- 
ing cup-like cavity was filled up, and overtopped by them, 
and the erysipelatous livor and vesication of the surround- 
ing skin gained ground, while chains of inflamed lympha- 
tics could be traced from the sores to the adjoining 
glands; thus exciting inflammation and suppuration, 
which often furnished a new nidus for gangrene. 'The 
face of the sufferer assumed a ghastly anxious appearance ; 
his eyes became haggard, and deeply tinged with bile; his 
tongue loaded with a brown or blackish fur, his appetite 


* Frank, De curandis Hominum Morbis, Class m. Sect. 130. 
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entirely failed him, and his pulse was considerably sunk 
in strength and proportionably accelerated.” 

During this state, Dr. Hennen adds that the bravest 
soldiers betrayed “the greatest imaginable impatience of 
pain and depression of spirits. Men who had borne am- 
putation without a groan shrunk at the washing of their 
sores, and shuddered at the sight of a dead comrade ; or 
even, on hearing the report of his death, predicted their 
own dissolution, and sunk into sullen despair. ‘The third 
and last stage was now fast approaching. The surface of the 
sore was covered with a bloody oozing; and on lifting up 
the edge of the flabby slough, the probe was tinged with 
dark-coloured grumous blood, with which also its track 
became immediately filled: repeated and copious venous 
bleedings now came on, which rapidly sunk the patient ; 
the slouglis, whether falling off spontaneously or detached 
by art, were quickly succeeded by others, and discovered. 
on their removal small thickly-studded specks of arterial 


blood. At length an artery sprung, which, in the attempt 


to secure it; most probably burst under the ligature: the 
tourniquet or other pressure.was now applied, but in vain; 
for while it checked the bleeding it accelerated the death 
of the limb, which became frightfully swelled and horribly 
fetid. Incessant retchings soon came on, and with cauma, 
involuntary stools, and hiccough, closed the scene.” * 

In this severity of attack and debility of the system, 
the compactest parts of the solids fall a prey as well as 
those that are more loose; but when the atmosphere is 
purer or more bracing, and the strength firmer, the cellu- 
lar texture first and chiefly suffers. And we are hence 
able to understand the meaning of Dr. Riberi, of Turin, 
who, in describing a similar gangrene in the hospital of San 
Giovanni in that city, during the years 1817—1820, tells 
us that it often alternated from a sphacelating to an ery-. 
sipelatous inflammation, the latter appearing as the for- 
mer began to cease, on the return of a cooler or drier air; 


* Principles of Military Surgery, 2d Edit. 8vo. Edinb, 1810, 
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or, where both co-existed, the slighter or erysipelatous af- 
fection being limited to the more robust patients, or those 
who were fortunate enough to lie in the best ventilated 
parts of the sick wards *. a 

In this extreme form of gangrene a septic principle ap- 
pears to be developed, very highly acrimonious, and ca- 
pable of propagating the same disease by contagion ; for 
not only “upon surfaces barely contiguous” was it found 
to obtain an existence, but ‘‘the skin of other persons, 
although perfectly sound, which had been touched witha 


sponge employed in washing the gangrenous sores, ulcer- _ 


ated, and soon became itself a slough. This, adds Dr. 
Hennen, was often observable among the orderlies and 
nurses”; and the description of Riberi does not essen- 
tially differ. a 
The treatment belongs rather to the department of 
surgery than of medicine. It is obvious, however, that 
under the above two varieties it must be greatly varied to 
meet the variety of cause and constitution. Where an 


inflammatory diathesis is present, evacuants of every kind 


must be had recourse to without sparing, as venesection, 
purging, and relaxants, while the local applications should 
consist of refrigerant epithems till the entonic action is 
completely reduced ; after which, bark and the mineral 
acids, with a nutritive, but not a stimulant diet, should 
be chiefly relied upon ; and if the fetor be considerable, 
powdered charcoal, or the yeast, or carrot-poultice should 
be applied topically. But where, on the contrary, the 
mortification is that of atony, the warmest tonics and sti- 
mulants are demanded, both locally and generally, from 
the first. ) 

If the limb be frost-bitten, and there be danger of mor- 
tification from this source, a plan of treatment will be re- 


quisite, different from both the above, the advantage of 


which is known to every one, though the principle upon 
which it acts has never been clearly explained: ; 


ETS VU IAT CEI as Ere 
* Sulla Gangrena Contagiosa o Nosocomiale, Del Dottore A, Riberi. Ta- 
rino. 8vo, 1821. ; 
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The torpitude or insensibility of the part affected is in 


4OS 
Gen. XII. 


Spec. I. 


this case evidently produced by the exhausting power of Gangrena 


the cold, which destroys or extinguishes the irritable and 
sensorial principle as rapidly as it is supplied. Putrefac- 
tion, however, or a decomposition of the organic structure, 
does not readily ensue, because the auxiliaries of this 


change, and which are absolutely necessary to its produc-: 


tion, such as heat, air, and moisture, are not present: for 
as the parts become frozen they lose their moisture or 
fluidity, and as there is no breach of surface there is no 
communication with the external air. When a limb in 
this state is suddenly brought before the fire it becomes 
gangrenous almost instantly ; for by this means putrefac- 
tion obtains possession of these auxiliaries, and in its pro- 
cess gains the start of the remedial or restorative power 
of nature. And hence it is well known that the worst 
thing that can be done to a frozen limb is to bring it into 
such a situation. On the contrary, if we give time to this 
restorative power to exert itself while we prevent the pro- 
cess of putrefaction from taking place, by keeping the 
limb very nearly 1 in the same condition of freezing, or ra- 
ther by raising it out of this condition by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees, we shall have the best chance of reco- 
vering it to life; since we hereby afford an opportunity for 
the warm and circulating blood and the active principle 
of irritability to push forward once more into the ves- 
sels of the frozen structure, which, however weakened 
and insentient, have not yet become decomposed, and 
to reanimate it with vital power. 

The advantage of plunging a frozen limb first into 
ice-water, and afterwards into water raised just above 
the freezing point, and in this manner advancing it gra- 
dually to a common temperature, is of general notoriety ; 
and it is this plan which forms the usual) treatment. 
In what way the benefit is accomplished has been a 
frequent subject of inquiry; the remarks just offered 
may perhaps afford a satisfactory explanation of the 
‘subject. 
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SPECIES II. 
GANGRZNA USTILAGINEA. 
Mildew-Mortification. 


GANGRENE DRY, DIFFUSE, DIVERGENT; COMMENCING 
IN THE EXTREMITIES, WITHOUT FEVER OR INTU-. 
MESCENCE, AND SPREADING TILL VARIOUS LIMBS 
DROP OFF IN SUCCESSION: GREAT HEBETUDE OF 
MIND AND BODY;5 OFTEN WITH VIOLENT SPASMS. 


ibe Tuts is the necrosis wstilaginea of Sauvages, the spe- 
Theneerodis cific epithet being derived from the cause to which it 
en has commonly been ascribed, and from which in various 
Pe tocedts See it seems to take its rise; I mean the use of grain 
be produced Vitiated or poisoned by the growth of parasitic plants in 
sce the interior of the culm or straw, chiefly the “‘ ustilago”, 
ed or mil-  °¢ blight or mildew” ; whence the name of ‘ mildew-mor- 
one tification” among ourselves, as that of Ergot, or spur, 
among the French, from the resemblance which the mil- 
dewed or blighted corn bears to the spur of a cock, in 
Latin clavus, which is the name borne by this parasitic 
plant in the language of many botanists. 

Grain thus injured by some fungus or other has been 
found, when employed as food, productive of two dread- 
ful diseases ; to both of which, indeed, the French have 

Sant aya given the name of Ergot, as Saasinied by a common 
French Ere cause; as they have also that of mal des ardens from 
COE ui’ the burning internal heat which is felt in either case. 
des ardens Lhe one of these disorders-is a typhous fever, with the 


ee its general character of pestis, or what Sauvages calls ery- 
So 
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sipelas pestilens, which is synonymous with the third va- 

riety of pxstis in the present work: the other is the mi- 

gratory gangrene before us, which commences, without 

fever, in the hands and feet, with a sense of numbness 

and external coldness, a dusky or livid cuticle, great de- 

bility of mind and body, often violent spasmodic con- 

tractions* : and spreads rapidly over the system, till the 

fingers, arms, nose, legs or thighs are affected, and some 

of them drop off spontaneously. 

_ Mr. Pott has described this species, with a few slight 
varieties of symptoms, at full length, but without appear- 

ing to satisfy himself with any particular cause. “ Be- 

gimning”, says he, “at the extremity of ane or more of 
the small toes, in more or less time it passes on to the 

foot and ankle, and sometimes to a part of the leg, and, 

in spite of all the aid of physic and surgery, most com- 

monly destroys the patient. It is very unlike to the 
mortification from inflammation, to that from external. 
cold, from ligature or bandage; or to that which pro- 

ceeds from any known and visible cause, and this as well 
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in its attack as in its process. In some few instances, 


it makes its appearance with little or no pain; but, in 
by much the majority of these cases, the patients feel 
great uneasiness through the whole foot and joimt of the 
ankle, particularly in the night, even before these parts 
show any mark of distemper, or before there is any other 
than asmall discoloured spot on the end of one of the 
little toes.—Each sex is liable to it: but for one female 


in whom I have met with it, I think I may say that, 


I have seen it in at least twenty males. I think, also, 
that I have much more often found it in the rich and vo- 
luptuous, than in the labouring poor; more often in 
great eaters than free drinkers. It frequently happens 
to persons advanced in life, but is by no means peculiar 
to old age. It is not in general preceded or accompanied 


* Morgagni, De Caus. et Sed. Morb. Ep, tv. Art. xx1v.—Bresl, Sammlung, 
1724.3, p. 643, 
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by apparent distemperature either of the part or of the 
habit.” | 

In its severer attacks, however, the constitution seems _ 
to be generally contaminated, the mind and body become 
equally debilitated, there is great irritability, and a ten- 
dency to convulsive action. 

According to every statement this singular disease 
seems to be connected with a diseased state of the diges- 
tive organs,- from excess of living, deleterious food, or 
some other cause in connection with great nervous debi- 
lity *: and the tendency to gangrene proceeds rather 
from a deficiency of sensorial power, than from any mor- 
bid condition of the circulating system, whether atonic 
or entonic. And, hence, we find it best relieved by free 
doses of opium, in conjunction with a generous and even 
stimulant diet. Bark is of no avail, and the local use of 
spirituous fomentations and cataplasms, warm pungent 
oils and balsams, of as little. Mr. Pott tried them in: 
every form, but without the smallest success: and at 
length employed no other topical application than smooth 
soft unirritating poultices ; and confined himself to the use 
of opium alone, of which he sometimes gave a grain every 
three hours. And under the influence of this medicine 
the progress of the gangrene has often become checked 
in a few days, and a line of separation distinctly marked; 
soon after which, the mortified parts have sloughed away, 
the diseased bone dropped spontaneously from the affect- 
ed joint, healthy granulations succeeded, and in due time 
a cure has been effected. en Abe 
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* Home, Facts, and Experiments, p, 81.—Ludwig, Adversar. 1. i, 7. p. 188. 
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‘ SPECIES III. 
GANGRANA NECROSIS. 
sry Gangrerwe, 


THE DEAD PART DRY, SHRIVELLED, HARD, AND 
DUSKY. 


Tuts singular species of gangrene seems to proceed from. Gen. XII. 
@ marasmus or atrophy of the affected limb, in consequence Hae ore 
of which, as in the atrophy of the body at large, the ani- duced. 
mal oil, flesh, and fluids also are gradually absorbed, and 

the limb becomes emaciated and withered: “ mummiz 

instar pars affecta”*, says Professor Frank. During the 

progress of this change, it necessarily grows feebler and 

more torpid, till at length it is no longer capable of being 
stimulated by the sensorial fluid, and its different parts 

turn dead and rigid. In palsied limb, a termination of 

this kind is by no means uncommon. 

In some instances of this affection, the blood-vessels Surface 
have collapsed, perhaps become obliterated without a re- iia Mi 
tention of any of the constituent principles of the circu- ies an 
lating fluid, and consequently the withered limb has pre- ed; account- 
served something of the natural colour of the skin. In & fr 
others, the red particles of the blood, changed, as in the 
veins, to a dark or livid hue, have, to a certain degree, 
remained in the vessels and given to the limb a purple or. 
variegated dye. And hence the species has laid a found-. 
ation for the two following varieties: 


a Albida. Retaining something of 


Tom. 1, p, 18. 8vo. Mannh. 1792. 
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White gangrene. the natural colour of 
the skin. 
8 Discolor. Thenatural colour changed 
* Black gangrene. to a livid, or a mixture of 
. hues. 


It has never hitherto been satisfactorily explained how 
it happens that under this kind of mortification, or death, 
the parts should not, as in the preceding species, fall a 
prey to putrefaction. Perhaps the following remarks 
may afford some clue to this singular exception. 

We have already had occasion to observe, under the 
first species, that a frost-bitten limb does not putrefy so 
long as it continues frozen, because the accessories or co- 
operative powers of putrefaction, without which this pro- 
cess cannot take place, are not present, such as warmthr, 
moisture, and a free influx of air. Now none of these are 
present in the species before us, for the limb is cold, com- 
pletely emptied of its fluids, and impervious to atmo- 
spheric influence; and consequently there are the same 
obstructions to putrefaction in dry gangrene, as in a limb 
killed by the biting power of frost. 

So in the burning sands of Egypt, a buried corpse is 
often found, if dug up a month or two after interment, 
with as few marks of putrefaction. I have said that 
warmth is a necessary auxiliary, but it must be warmth’ 
to a certain degree only: for if it exceed this, all the in- 
terior fluids will by the ‘heat itself be raised towards the 
surface, and pass off rapidly in the form of vapour; in. 
consequence of which, the animal substance whence they - 
sesue will be as destitute of moisture as if it were frozen, 
and hence as incapable: of putrefying. Now this is the 
case with a body interred in the sultry sands of the Delta : 
all its fluids are so highly rarefied as to evaporate, and be - 
drunk up by the bibulous soil by which it is surrounded 
before any organic decomposition takes place: and hence: 
the buried corpse, instead of crumbling into dust is con- 
verted into a kind of natural mummy, some parts of which 
exhibit’ proofs of that waxy fat to which the French 
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chemists have given the name of adipocire: but no part Gey. XII. 
of which undergoes the decomposition of putrefaction. I Ga ssh 
do not mean that this is always the case, but that it has Necrosis. 
occurred in a variety of instances, where the antiseptic in- i eu 
cidents have been peculiarly favourable to such an effect. 

- And hence Dr. Frank tells us that the dry gangrene Changes of 
sometimes changes into what is called humid, and at a! 
others converts the parts affected into a kind of 

mummy ~*. . , 

Dr. Alix, of Altenburg, gives a singular example of the angst 
second variety of this species, ina man of seventy-two second va- 
years of age, which commenced, contrary to its usual "*y: 
course, with inflammatory symptoms. 'Thé back of the 
left hand was attended with heat, swelling, and pain, ac- 
companied with thirst, a smart fever, and delirium. At 
the time Dr. Alix saw him a blackness had spread over 
all the hand and part of the fore-arm, which were of a 
gangrenous hue, but without pain, and as hard as wood. 

The pulse was small and the spirits low. Amputation 
was advised, but not agreed to. About six months after- 
wards he saw the patient again accidentally : the gangrene 
had spread up to the elbow-joint, the limb was still with- 
out pain, the pulse was better, and there was no want of 
appetite. As it was not supposed the man could live long, 
no farther inquiries were made about him till a full year 
afterwards, when he was found to be as firm and stout as 
ever, although he at this time laboured under a tertian 
intermittent, and had lost one of his eyes. The gan- 
grene had spread over the whole arm up to the shoulder- 
joint: the limb still continued hard, and as black as 
smoked meat, but did not emit any cadaverous smell. In 
about a month from this time the arm dropped off spon- 
taneously, without the least hemorrhage ; the exposed sur- 
face of the shoulder dried without any discharge what- 
ever, and the old man at the time of publishing the case, 
four years afterwards, was in the enjoyment of a very good 


* De Cur. Hom. Morb, Ep. Classir § 130. 
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share of health*. In this instance, the small proportion 
of living power which continued after the inflammation 
had subsided preserved the limb from putrefaction ; aided 
by the hard and shrunk condition into which it had fallen 
from absorption, and a paralysis of the secernents. 
Where there is no inflammation, topical stimulants, and 
especially of the oleaginous’ kind, as camphorated oils 
and warm balsams, with persevering friction, are some- 
times found useful in the commencement of this disease. 
Repeated blistering and setons have also proved service- 
able, and the voltaic trough still more so, in conjunc- 
tion with a nutritive and generous diet. But when the 
gangrene has established itself, medical skill can do 
nothing more than look on and lament its want of power. 
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* Matthsi Francisci Alix, Med. et Chir, Doct. &c. Observata Chirurgica. 
Fasciculus 1. 8vo, Altenburg, 1778. 1% 
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SPECIES IV. 
~GANGRZENA CARIES. 


Mavis. 


THE DEAD: PART ORIGINATING IN A PORTION OF THE 
SUBJACENT BONE: PAIN DEEP-SEATED, SUPERJACENT 
INTEGUMENTS FLACCID AND DISCOLOURED. 


Bones, cartilages, and membranes in their nascent state 
are nearly alike; being formed in the same manner, and 
exhibiting the same kind of structure. Membrane is an 
expansion of gelatine richly mapped with vessels and 
nerves, and containing a small proportion of albumen to 
give it-a requisite degree of firmness; cartilage is mem- 
brane with a larger proportion of albumen to give it a 
still: greater degree of firmness; and bone is cartilage 
hardened by an absorption and deposit of lime through 
the whole of its make. And hence bones, notwithstand- 
ing their solidity, possess the same living power and are 
subject to the same diseases as the soft parts. 

Like the soft parts, therefore, they are subject to a ces- 
sation or loss of this living principle, and the disease is 
in this case usually called a cartes, a Latin term, pro- 
bably derived from the Hebrew 72 “‘ careh”, “to dig 
into, penetrate, or erode”, ‘‘to scoop, or hollow out”. It 
"may originate in a bone itself, which constitutes a proper 
caries; or it may be communicated from a superjacent ul- 
ceration, in which form it is more correctly denominated 
a carious ulcer. 
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The history and treatment of caries belong rather to 
the department of surgery than of medicine, and. are to 
be learnt from writers on this branch of the profession 
who have expressly treated of it, among whom may espe- 
cially be mentioned Wiseman™, Petit, and Monro? ; 
particularly the last, as his learned and ingenious essay 
on this*tubject ought to engage the attention of every one. 
The remarks,. therefore, to which the author will limit 
himself will be general and pathological, and as summary 
as possible. ; 

Most of the causes that produce a gangrene in the soft 
parts may produce a caries or gangrene in the bones: as 
external injuries, cold, and a deficiency of nutrition in 
consequence of old age or deleterious food. It is also not 
unfrequently produced by some acrimonious or poisonous 
principle lurking in the circulation, as that of ues, por- 
phyra; or scrophula. - | di, 

It is usually first ascertained, where there is no external 
ulcer, by an obtuse and deep-seated pain, which appears 
to issue from the bone; an exostosis or protuberance of 
the bone, or periosteum in the part affected ; tenderness 
to the touch, a loose and flabby feel of the superincum- 
bent integuments, and a discoloration of the skin. On 
being laid bare it evinces all the different modifications of 
sphacelus which we have just noticed in the soft parts : 
for it is sometimes moist and worm-eaten, forming the ca- 
ries vermouille of M. Petit, the cells being filled with a 
corrupt sanies or spongy caruncles, so that the whole as- 
sumes a quaggy appearance; and sometimes dry ‘and 
wasted: and the dry variety, as in necrosis, is sometimes 
of apale white, and sometimes of a black or livid hue. 
‘And hence M. Petit has subdivided the disease into four 
distinct species or varieties, founded on these remarks, 


* Surgery, Book 1. ch. 7. 
-+ Maladies des Os, Tom. 11. ch. 16, 
} Edin, Med. Essays, Vol. v. p. 279. 
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: < P 
but into which we have not space to follow him. The 
dry caries is generally the most superficial, and conse- 
quently exfoliates most easily ; the history and laws of 
which very curious process we have already pointed out 
under the genus APosTEMA; for the economy pursued 
by nature in the separation and removal of a dead soft 
part is precisely the same as that pursued in the sepa- 
ration and removal of a dead portion of bone. The 
ancients attempted to expedite this by various means, 
some of which were puerile, but others far more worthy 
of notice; particularly the destruction of the integuments 
by the potential cautery, and afterwards an application of 
the actual cautery to the dead bone itself. Celsus gives 
a detailed account of this operation, which, when the ca- 
ries was deep, was accompanied with numerous perfora- 
tions into the bone, into each of which the hot iron was 
passed in succession. 

When the restorative power of art or of nature has 
“succeeded in forming a healthy line of separation, and 
detaching the dead part from the living, the former is 


usually thrown off in a cylindrical plate ; and before the 


exfoliation is accomplished, we are able to hear, as Seve- 
rinus has justly remarked, a shrill:sound whenever the 
carious plate is struck with a probe, as if it were hollow. 
Soon after this the edges of the exfoliating part rise a 
little, and a little pus or even blood is easily pressed out 
at the margin. | Here also granulations begin at this time 
to appear, which spread over the sound bone undemeath, 
and seem to assist the separation of the dead plate above, 
so that it gradually becomes loose, and can soon afterwards 
be taken away without violence. 

The dead part of a bone is sometimes detached and 
| thrown off to a very great extent, and especially in the 
cylindrical bones*. ‘The whole body of the tibia has in 


* Bartholin. Art. Hafn, Obs, 1.—Nicholai Diss. Observ. quedam Me- 
dich-Chir. Jen. 1786, 
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this manner been occasionally detached by nature from 
its extremities, and its place supplied by a vicarious callus 
which has run down the whole of the interior groove 
hereby produced, and acquired the hardness of bone. 5Se- 
veral cases of this kind are given in the Edinburgh Me- 
dical Essays *; in one of which the caries appeared in 
both legs: the total tibia of one limb, as the writer, Mr. 
W. Johnston of Dumfries, informs us, being separated 
and thrown off at once; while that of the other was de- 
tached in small pieces and thrown out gradually. In five 
months from the removal of the entire tibia the patient, 
a boy of eleven years of age, was able to walk without 
crutches, continued well afterwards, and was fit for any 
country work; the legs being straight, with only a little 


thickness at the ancles. Justamond gives a similar case 


of the humerus, and Sherman of the thigh-bone. I have 
occasionally seen this natural process imitated successfully 
both in the tibia and the bones of the fore-arm, and the 


diseased part taken out by a saw, by which process a very 


long period of pain and confinement has been saved to 
the patient. ; 

If the caries commence in the internal lamine, the 
superjacent sound part has sometimes been opened through 
its whole length by the trephine applied in a line of suc- 
cession: the carious part has thus obtained an easy exit 
as soon as detached, and the entire bone has soon been 
renewed. ‘The humerus was thus treated successfully in 
the case of a negro-boy, as related by Mr. Walker to Mr. 
Else, in the Medical Transactions. 

A caries of the spine from the tumid, and, so to speak, 
inflated appearance of the superincumbent imteguments, 
was formerly denominated spima ventosa: and the term 
has, with great inconsistency, been since applied by 
many writers to all bones whatever affected in the same — 
a 

# Vol. 1. p. 192-4. Vol. v. pe 370. 
+ Vol. ul p. 27. 
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manner, and particularly those of the tarsus and carpus ; 
as it has by others been applied, with equal incorrect- 
ness, to a general softness or flexibility of the bones, as 
in parostia flewilis, or cyrtosis. 

In vertebral caries, Mr. Brodie has given cases which 
make it probable that here also the disease sometimes 
commences in the bones, and sometimes in the interver- 
tebral cartilages ; for in various instances the loss of sub- 
stance was greater in the former, and in others in the 
latter *. 


nn EL EAL 


. * Observations on Diseases of the Joints. 
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GENUS XIII. 
ULCUS. 
Glcer, 


A PURULENT OR ICHOROUS SORE, PRODUCED BY THE 
SEPARATION OF A DEAD PART. 


Gen. XI. Tuts genus of diseases is, in every species, a subject of 
aie manual attention, and ‘chiefly to be remedied or cured by 
department external means. Its mode of treatment, therefore, must 
of surgery: he Jearned under a course of surgical lectures: and it is 
only noticed in the present place to show the exact station 
which it ought to bear in a general system of nosology 
Origin of ge- founded on a physiological basis. Ulcus is, strictly speak- 
neric term jing, a Greek term with a mere change of one convertible 
vowel for another, to give it more i a Latin form: the 
derivative noun being 0s, probably, as conjectured by 
Eustathius, from &xo, ‘‘traho”, in the sense of ‘“‘ dis- 
traho”, hereby producing what the Greeks called a avers 
cuvexeias, Which is literally a ‘* solution of continuity”. 
Treated of Ulcers have been treated of by different writers under 
under differ- a great variety of divisions and subdivisions ; sometimes 
a as being connected with the state of the constitution, or 
division. as one a mere local disease; sometimes as recent or 
chronic: and sometimes as mild or malignant; but, as 
local ulcers may become constitutional, the constitutional 
may assume various forms, the recent be rendered chronic, 
and the mild and malignant change places, none of these 
characters are calculated for clear or permanent distinc- 
tion. And hence another principle has been appealed to 
in the volume of Nosology derived from the variety of 
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their external form, and they have been contemplated un- 


der the following species : 

1. ULcUS INCARNANS. SIMPLE HEALING ULCER. 

2. VITIOSUM. DEPRAVED ULCER. 

3. —— sINUOSUM. SINUOUS ULCER. 

4, ———~ TUBERCULOSUM. WARTY EXCRESCENT ULCER. 
5. ——— CARIOSUM. CARIOUS ULCER. 


SPECIES I. 
ULCUS INCARNANS. 
Simple Healing Wlcer, 


THE DISCHARGE PURULENT, THE SURFACE HEALTHY 
AND GRANULATING. 
WueEn an ulcer ,assumes this form it is hardly to be 
called a disease; being nothing more than the ordinary 
process of the instinctive or remedial power of nature 
to restore the substance that has been lost by external 


violence, or some internal morbid action, and to endow. 


it with the same attributes of vascularity, feeling, and 
motion. It is to this form that all the other species of 
ulcer must be reduced before a cure can be accomplished. 
or even hoped for. Even the surgeon has here little 
upon which to employ himself; for with cleanliness, a 
light and easy dressing, plain, unirritating diet, and _re- 
gular hours, the processes of incarnation and cicatrization,, 
which we: have already explained under the genus apos- 


TEMA, will proceed spontaneously, and without obstruc-. 


tion, and a cure be speedily completed. 
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SPECIES. II. 


ULCUS VITIOSUM. 
Mepraved Gilcer. 
WITH A VITIATED SURFACE AND SECRETION. 


Gzx. XIII. Tus degenerate condition exhibits itself under various 
Srec. II. forms, and results’ from various causes. ‘The modifica- 
tions most worthy of notice are the following: 


a Callosum. : The edges indurated and re-- 
Callous ulcer. tracted. 
R Spongiosum. With fungous or spongy e ex- 
Fungous ulcer. . crescences, often from a me- 
dullary base. 
y Cancrosum. With a hard, livid, lancinating, 
Cancerous ulcer. irregular, and frequently 


bleeding tumour at its base. 


Causes con "The causes in each of these may be constitutional. or 
i a local; and, in managing the ulcer, it is of great. import- 
ance to determine this point ; for the patient may other- 
wise be put very needlessly upon a long course of 
alterants, or may omit such a course when absolutely 
Constitue necessary. If there be a cancerous, a scrophulous, a 


tional from . ‘ Bi J 
specific scorbutic, a venereal, or any other taint in the blood, it 


taint: howto will be imperative upon us to pursue the respective modes - 


be treated. Of treatment already laid down for these several com- 


plaints, since otherwise no topical applications can x: Iie of 
the least avail. . 


From genes There may be alo a considerable degree of constitus. 
ral debility : 


\ 


—— 
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tional debility and relaxation, to which the depraved 
state of the ulcer is owing; and in truth this is the most 
common of all the constitutional causes, and one which 
demands quite as much attention as any of the rest. In 
treating of abscess, we endeavoured to show that one of 
.the uses of pus is to produce healthy granulations ; and 


in treating of inflammation, we observed that a certain. 


degree of vigorous and entonic, as well as inflammatory 
action is necessary for the secretion of pus. And hence 
if the’ system be without this condition the ulcer cannot 
heal; and, instead of genuine pus and healthy granula- 
tions, we shall find a watery, ichorous fluid poured forth, 
of no advantage whatever, and often of an acrimonious 
quality, that irritates and thickens, and sometimes erodes 
and extends the edges of the ulcer; or a thin imperfect 
pus which gives rise to flabby and fungous granulations 
that sprout up, indeed, rapidly and luxuriantly, but want 
firmness of texture, show a weak and morbid sensibility, 
and bleed and die away almost as soon as they are 
formed... 

Where this is the case, the ulcer, whatever modification 
it assumes, can only be brought into a healing train by in- 
creasing the health and vigour of the constitution. This 
however, it is often difficult to accomplish ; for, in very 
numerous instances of obstinate ulcers, we find the con- 
stitution has been exhausted and worn out by hard labour, 
hard drinking, or a long exposure to a tropical sun, and 
‘is labouring under a long train of dyspeptic, hepatic, or 
podagral symptoms. It is not necessary to repeat the 
plan it will be incumbent upon us to pursue under these 
circumstances, as we have already detailed it under the 
constitutional affections themselves. And if, by perse- 
vering in such general treatment, we can give to the con- 
‘stitution a sufficient degree of vigour, the only difficulty 
we shall have to encounter is the vitiated state, and per- 


haps habit, to which the ulcer has been reduced in “ee 


quence of the constitutional affection. 
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We hence come to the local treatment of ulcers which’ 
forms a direct branch of surgical, and even manual atten-’ 


tion. And I shall hence only farther observe that the 
principles which seem to have been productive of the best 
success, are those of changing the nature of the vitiated 
action by a local application of irritants; and increasing 
the tone of the vessels by warm suppuratives and astrin- 
gents, and the pressure of elastic bandages, which should 


be made of calico or the finest flannel. Mr. Baynton 


preferred the former on every occasion, as less cumbrous 
and more cleanly, and as being “‘a better conductor of 
that morbid heat which. so. constantly affects inflamed 
parts”. In many cases, however, and particularly in cold, 
edematous limbs, it is rather desirable to accumulate than 
to carry off heat; and here the use of flannel will be pre- 
ferable to that of calico; it possesses, moreover, more 
elasticity, and when thin and fine is neither more cum- 
brous nor more uncleanly. 

When the edges or intersections of an ulcer have ac- 
quired a callous thickness, or scirrhosity, the actual cau- 
tery has often been applied with success, and especially 
in the manner recommended by M. Maunotr, who has 


given an instructive history of his practice in the ninth 


volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. ‘The 
instrument he employs he calls, from the form of its bulb, 
an iron olive. It is, in effect, an iron rod with a bulb at 
the end, of the size of a tonquin-bean. ‘For the sake of 
rapid execution he heats several of these at the same time 
in a fierce fire, and uses them at a white heat, passing 
each in succession with great speed over the morbid part, 


so as to make a considerable rut or groove as he proceeds. 


The pain endured seems to be far less than might be ex- 
pected. 

The cautery thus prepared and applied, has been fre-' 
quently found the most effectual as well as the shortest 
means of extirpating cancerous scirrhosities about the 
lips, and other parts of the surface. And it is peculiarly 


ee 
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calculated for radically destroying many of those irregular G2x. X11. 
and spongy excrescences which, from their readiness to Uleus vitice 
bleed freely, have been distinguished by the name of run- Depravad 
GUS HEMATODES. wer 

The nature and origin of these parasitic substances have Fungus he- 
not been very satisfactorily explained. By some writers, ™°4 
_and especially by M. Roux, they are regarded as soft and 
fungous cancers, but they seem to be without any of the 
pathognomic signs by which cancers are distinguished. 
They are not known to be hereditary, nor to become scir- 
rhous in any stage, nor do they chiefly affect a glandular 
situation. They are found in every part of the body, ap- sie hy 
pearing at first like a small sarcomatous tumour, witha __ 
soft or medullary feel : the tumour enlarges, and secretes eae 
an acrimonious fluid which contaminates the parts ad- 
joming, whether gland, muscle, cellular membrane or pe- 
riosteum, and converts them into its own nature. At the 
same time it erodes the skin and soon sprouts above it in 
a loose, luxuriant and cauliflower form, of a dark red, or 
purple hue, loaded with blood-vessels, and bleeding pro- 
fusely upon a slight puncture or even pressure. This sin- Pies 
gular fungus has often sprung up in internal cavities, as pa 
the ball of the eye, the lungs, the testicles, and the uterus: ties. 
and. has occasionally appeared in the breast, the spleen, 
and the liver. In these situations it is apt to ravage with- 
out restraint, and there is great difficulty in destroying 1 it 
without destroying the organ from which it issues. But ‘reatment. 
‘wherever the hand can follow its sproutings they are often 
repressed, and have been sometimes extirpated by caustics, 
and particularly by being sprinkled with a mixture of 
powder of arsenic and opium, or with charpie; and some- 
times, where it is seated on a narrow peduncle, by a liga- 
ture. The actual cautery, however, wherever it can be 
applied, seems to afford the quickest and most effectual 
cure, and in the peduncular variety offers the best mean 
of preventing a profuse hemorrhage, by being applied to 
‘the stump after the body of the tumour has been removed 
by the knife. There are some surgeons, however, who 
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depend almost entirely for the cure of all ulcers, ona 
restoration of the constitutional health; and contend that 
with the accomplishment of this, the remedial power of 
nature is adequate to all the rest, with local cleanliness, 
rest, and the use of warm or cold water according to the 
nature of the case. Such especially is the practice of 
Professor Kern in the Imperial Hospital at Vienna, who 
makes a boast of proscribing ointments, plasters, lotions, 
charpie, caustics, and even bandages themselves, except 
in a few cases, trusting entirely to the use of water and 
a simple covering of linen; and this too even in gan- 


~ grenous, scrophulous, and venereal ulcers*.. 'This practice 
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is too simple to become very popular, but his success is 
undisputed. 


SPECIES III. 


ULCUS SINUOSUM. 
 Sinusus Alcer, 


COMMUNICATING WITH THE NEIGHBOURING PARTS BY 
ONE OR MORE CHANNELS. 


We have already seen that inflammations of every kind 
propagate themselves by continuous sympathy; and hence 
one cause of the spread of those that are ulcerative. But 
ulcerative inflammations do not spread equally ; for those 
parts are most subject to their action, and consequently 
give way soonest, where the living principle is weakest, or 
the structure is most loose and cavernous. And hence a 
more frequent origin of hollows and sinuses in the cellular 
substance, particularly in the more dependent parts, as 
about the rectum and the urethra. 

These sinuses or hollows are soon filled with lymph or 
some other fluid, and this fluid, in a vitiated state of the 


* Annalem der Chirurchischen Klinik. 2 Vols. 8vo. Wien. 1809. 
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ulcer, soon becomes acrimonious and erosive; and we 
hhave hence a chemical cause of extension or elongation 
added to that of a structural. And to this cause we are 
chiefly to ascribe the origin of the fistula lachrymalis. 

‘When these sinuosities are first formed or scooped out, 
their walls are soft, irritable, and of the common cellular 
web; but when they have remained for a considerable 
period of time they become callous and insensible: form- 
ing the two following varieties noticed in the volume of 
Nosology ; 


a Recens. The channel fresh and yield- 
-Recent Sinus. ing. 

B Fistulosum. The channel chronic and in- 
Fistulous or Pipy-sinus. — durated. 


The form assumed by a sinus is determined by the 
course of the probe; its capacity by the quantity of water 
or any other fluid it will contain when injected by a 
syringe. 

Three modes of cure have been attempted, that of in- 
carnation, or filling up the hollow by sound granulations 
issuing from the bottom; that of coalition, or an union of 
the walls of the sinus; and that of destroying it, by an 
opening down its entire length. The first is sometimes 
accomplished by warm detergent balsams or lotions, where 
the sinus is shallow. ‘The second is more usually had 
recourse to.where it is deeper, and attempted first by ir- 
ritant and even erosive injections, so as to excite a new 
inflammation down the whole course of the canal, and af. 
terwards by pressure, applied at first to its lowest part, and 
advanced gradually to its mouth; or, which is better, by 
a seton passed from the orifice of the ulcer to the utmost 
depth of the sinus, leaving here an opening sufficiently 
large for the escape of whatever matter might otherwise 
collect and become stagnant. The third mode of cure is 
effected by the knife, and where unaccompanied with dan- 
ger or inconvenience from the vicinity of large blood-ves- 
sels or nerves, is by far the speediest and most decisive of 
the whole. : 
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SPECIES IV. 


ULCUS TUBERCULOSUM. 


@arty Erervescent Wicer, 


WITH TUBERCULOUS EXCRESCENCES, LOBED BY RAGGED 
AND SPREADING EXULCERATIONS. ees 


Ger. XII. Tus is the NOLI ME TANGERE of many writers, and the 
iat Lupus of others; evidently referring to the caustic acri- 
Nolimetans mony of the discharge which flows from it, and aifects the 
fue fingers or whatever other parts come in contact with it; 
Genet’ . and the ravenous or wolf-like voracity with which it preys 
character. on the neighbouring organs, spreading in ragged and fun- 
gous lobes, or with cracking and callous edges, and de- 
stroying the skin through an extensive range, and the 
muscles to a considerable depth. 
Why called A valuable practicable paper upon this disease is to be 
acancery found in the Philosophical Transactions *, addressed to 
the Royal Society by M. Daviel, surgeon to Lewis XV. 
of France; who describes it as a cancer, to which, indeed, 
from its tendency to ramify and the virulence of its dis- 
charge, it has some resemblance; and whence Sauvages 
Origin and denominates it cancer Lupus. It-commences In the sub- 
progress. ‘ . : : ; 
jacent periosteum or perichondrium, from.a diseased. con- 
dition of the organ; at first assumes externally the form 
of a tubercle or wart; and though found over the body, 
generally, is most common to the eye-lids, nostrils, cheeks, 
and other parts of the face. It is highly irritable; and 
when the tubercle has acquired the size of a fig or filbert 


a cae entangled ete er panne A te eC Te ee ee 


* Vol, xix, year 1755. 
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it ulcerates the cuticle, shows a callous edge, and spreads 
with a most offensive ichor in every direction ; often 
throwing forth fungous excrescences from the bottom. 
Occasionally before it opens externally, from the acri- 
mony secreted below, an herpetic vesication is formed on 
the surface. | 
If partially extirpated it grows. again with rapidity and 
to a greater extent; caustics always exacerbate it; and 
the only radical cure consists in dissecting the diseased 
part, and removing the whole of the periosteous or carti- 
laginous base, as far as it appears to be affected. Where, 
however, the case is recent, and there is no morbid irrita- 
bility in the habit, the diseased action has yielded to a 
skilful application of counter-stimulants, as a dilute solu- 
tion of the nitrate of silver, or aromatic vinegar; after 
which the tar ointment has been found most serviceable. 


SPECIES V. 


ULCUS CARIOSUM. 


Carious Elcer. 


THE ULCER EXTENDING INTO THE SUBSTANCE OF THE 
SUBJACENT BONE. 


WHEN a portion of a bone is killed by an ulcerative pro- 
cess commencing in itself, it forms, as we have already 
observed, a cariEs properly so called. When it is de- 
stroyed by the spread of a sore commencing in the inte- 
guments or muscles above it, the disease is called a ca- 
RIOUS ULCER: and when the ulceration extends to the 
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medulla of the bone, it is often denominated an arthro- what. 


cace. 
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Cake er Upon this subject, however, it is not necessary to enlarge 
Uleus caro. 12 the present place; as we have already discussed the 
sume general nature and the ordinary forms of ulceration under 
Carious ul- ; . 

eg the sECOND sPEcIEs of the genus before us, and the 
General na: mode by which the death and separation of one portion of 
ture describ- hone from another are effected, under the FOURTH SPECIES 


ed already. 
bf the preceding genus. 


END OF VOL. III. 


G. Woodfall, Printer, Angel Court, Skinner Street, London. 
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